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PREFACE 


The early history of Peninsular India beyond the great 
barrier of mountain and forest that separates the vast Indo- 
Gangetic plain from the valleys of the Godavari, Krishna and 
the Kaveri has been dealt with by many scholars, notably 
Fleet, Rice, Bhandarkar and Debrenil. But the paucity 
of data stood in the way of an adequate treatment of 
the period that intervened between the disintegration of 
the Satavahana monarchy and the rise of the Imperial 
Calukyas. The three odd centuries that separated the last 
crreat Satavahana from the first Pulakesin has been 
regarded by Smith as a "Blank in history," As early as 
1895, Sir R. G. Bhandarkar observed that for some three 
centuries after the extinction of the Andhra (i.e. Satavahana) 
dynasty " we have no specific information about the 
dynasties that ruled over the country (i.e. the Deccan)." 
Smith observed in 1924, ‘'It is still true to say that 
practically the political history of the Deccan begins in the 
middle of the sixth century with the rise of the Chalukya 
dynasty " (E Hist. Ind., 4th ed,, p. 440). My aim has been 
to bridge the gulf between the Satavahana and the Galukya 
periods. The plan and purpose of the present volume have 
been explained in the Introduction, and little more need be 
said by way of a Preface. It will be seen that the author 
deals with the successors of the Satavahanas, who held sway 
in the vast region of the Deccan, mainly inhabited by the 
Telugu and Kanarese speaking peoples, before the foundation 
of the Oalukya empire. It is contemplated to publish another 
volume which will be concerned with the dynasties that rose 
on the ruins of the Satavahana empire in the north. 

In the present volume, I have tried to develop some 
of the views expressed in my monographs and papers 
previously published. Results of most recent investigations 
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INTRODUCTION 


The aim of the author of the present volume is to give 
a detailed account of the dynasties that ruled in Lower 
Deccan after the decline of the Satavahanas till the country 
was conquered by the Calukyas, The volume has been divided 
into two parts ; Part I deals with the Eastern Districts, that 
is to say, the Andhra region, and Part II with the Western 
Districts, that is, the Karnata region. In the second volume 
of this work, which is in course of preparation, the author 
proposes to deal, with the dynasties that succeeded the 
Satavahanas in Upper Deccan. 

The term Deccan has been used in this work in a limit- 
ed sense. It is a familiar corruption of the Sanskrit word 
daksina meaning south. It " may be, and sometimes is, 
extended so as to cover the whole of India south of the 
Narmada ; but is usually understood as designating a more 
limited territory in which Malabar and the Tamil countries 
of the extreme south are not included” (Smith, E. Hist, 
hid., 4th ed., p. 439). The Nanaghat record which 
describes the husband of Naganika as dakshinapatha-pati, 
a Nasik inscription in which Vasisthlputra Pulumavi is 
called daltsindpath-eivara and the Junagad inscription in 
which the Satavahana contemporary of Rudradaman (c. 
130-150 A.D.) is called daksindpatha-pati appear to prove that 
the Satavahanas called themselves '* lord of the Deccan.” 
There is however absolutely no proof that the Far South 
was ever under the direct possession of the Satavahana kings. 
Daksinapatha, over which the Satavahanas claimed suzerainty, 
thus appears to signify the Deccan in a limited sense. 

In the eastern part of Lower Deccan, the direct rule of thr 
Satavahanas seems not to have extended far beyond the Andl, , 
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country, tliot is to’ say, beyond the Telugu-speaking area. 
In the western part, the Gntu Sfitakarni brancli of the Suta- 
vahana dynasty is known to have ruled over the country wliicli 
had Banavast (in the North Kanara district) for its capital, 
that is to say, over the northern part of tlie modern Kana- 
rese-speaking area. 

The Andhra people and their country are mentioned 
many times in literature ; but history of the Andhra region, 
based on cpigraphic evidence, only begins from the third 
century B.C., Le., the lime of the Maurya emperor A^oka. 
At the lime of A'^oha, Lower B( ccan formed a part of the 
M.iurya emi)ire and tlic Maurya frontier cerminly extended 
in tlje south as far ns the Pennar river near Nellorc, as only 
the Tamil kingdoms of tlic Geras, Colas and the Pandyas have 
been distinguished as jnacainta (border state) from the 
vijita (dominions) of the king, and as A.^okan inscriptions 
have been found on rocks as far south as the Chitaldrug 
district of Mysore. The Andbras are mentioned in the 
thirteenth Rock Edict of A,^oka in the list of subordinate 
peoples that lived in the dominions {idha raja-visayamhi) of 
the king. After the strength of the Maurya empire had 
waned, the people of Andhrade^a appears to have. assumed 
independence. 

A king named Kubiraka (=Kubera) ^ has been mentioned 
in two inscriptions discovered at Bbattiprolu in the Repalle 
taluka of the Guntur district (.Liiders, List, Nos. 1335,1338). 
According to Biihler {J.R.A.S., 1892, p. 602), the Bbattiprolu 
inscriptions belong to the period immediately following that 
of A^oka, i.e., to about 200 B.C. It is therefore possible 
that king Kubiraka fought successfully with the weak 
successors of Adoka w'ho died sometime before 280 B.G., and 
liberated the Andhra country from the Maurya yoke. 
Unfortunately we know next to nothing about this king. 

> In Afa/iabt, Euberaka is called tbo “calf" of tbo Punya-jona (the Yaksae), 
attendarifs of Kabera (Hopkins, Epic Mythology, p. 148). 
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BiDigrapby is silent as regards tlie Andhra country for’ a 
long time after Kubiraka. Only about the second 
century of the Christian era we find the country 
occupied by kings belonging to the family known in 
epigraphy as the Satavabana, A number of coins 
and inscriptions of the Later Satavabanas has been 
discovered in the Andhra region. The most powerful 
among them were Vasistbiputra Pulumavi and Gautaml- 
putra Yajua Satakarni. The date of these kings is a dis- 
puted question ; but two points seem certain in this respect. 
(1) King Vasistbiputra Pulumavi could not be far removed 
in time from (but was possibly for some time a contemporary 
of) the Saka Satrap Rudrad unan who is known to have ruled 
from c 130 to c. 150 A D. The mention of Baithana (Paithan 
in the Aurangaliad district) as ttie capital of Siriptolemaios 
(siri-Pulumavi, contemp wary of Tiastenes = Castana who for 
some time ruled conjointly with bis grandson Rudradaman)by 
Ptolemy (c. 140 A.D.) is also very important in ascertaining 
the date of Vasistbiputra Puluniavi in about the middle of 
the second century A.D. (2) According to the evidence 
of palaeography, there could not have been a great interval 
between the reign of Pulumavi and that of Yajna. The 
suggestion of Krisbnasastri that the second year of Candra 
Sali (a successor of Yajua) is equivalent to A.D. 210 is 
also important in this connection. It is therefore very 
probably certain that Y.ijua ended bis rule not long 
after A. D. 200, and Yajna was the last great king of bis 
dynasty (see infra, Sections 1 and III of the chapter on the 
Pallavas). 

The local ruling families of South-Eastern Deccan either 
ruling as subordinate rulers or governors, such as the 
Salankayanas, Brbatpbalayanas, Pallavas and the Iksvakus 
who remained loyal to the Satavabanas at the time of Pulu- 
mavi and Yajna Satakarni appear to have gradually raised their 
bead and supplanted the weak successors of Yajna. Prom 
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palaeographic consideration it appears that the Iksvakus 
were the first to grow powerful in the Kistna-Guntur region 
and to throw off Satavahana suzerainty about the third 
decade of the third century. The performance of A^vamedha, 
Vajapeya and other Vedic sacrifices by the Iksvaku king 
Carntamula I clearly shows that the Iksvakus were no longer 
feudatory to the Satavahanas who were therefore 
ousted from the Kistna-Guntur area before the time of this 
king. The successors of the Iksvakus in the sovereignty of 
this area appear to have been the Brhatphalayanas and the 
Pallavas. The Pallavas becauie very powerful about the 
end of the third and beginning of the fourth century. The 
earliest Pallava epigraphs which appear to belong to the first 
half of the fourth century show that the Pallavas were at the 
time master of Andhrapatha as well as the Bellary 
region. Pallava headquarters in the Andhra country at the 
time of Sivaskandavarman, a performer of Asvaraedha and 
other sacrifices, were at Dhamnakada (Dhanyakataka). Their 
supremacy in Andhradesa appears to have broken down 
owing to the rise of the Salankayanasof Vengi (W. Godavari 
district) and the Anandas of Kandarapura (Guntur district/. 
Devavarman, the Salaukayana performer of the Asvamedha 
sacrifice, possibly reigned not long after Pallava Sivaskanda- 
varman. The evidence of the Kanteru plates proves that the 
Later Salankayanas became master of much of the territories 
that were once under the Iksvakus, Brhatphalayanas and the 
Pallavas, After the collapse of the Salankayana power, the 
Visnukundins gradually became master of the whole of 
Andhradesa. When the Calukyas established themselves at 
Pistapura in the beginning of the seventh century, the 
Visnukundins appear to have struggled hard with them for 
existence. But gradually their power collapsed and the 
country passed to the possession of the Calukyas. 

It must not however be thought that these dynasties 
appeared one after another on the political stage of the 
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Andhra country. The Salaukayanas, as we shall see, were 
most probably in possession of the district round .Veugi even 
jn the age of Ptolemy (c. PIO), when the Satavahanas 
were apparently the suzerain of Andhrade^a. The Greek 
geograplier possibly also refers to the capital of tlie Brhat- 
phalayanas in the prc.scnt Alasulipatam area.. Excepting 
the Visnukundins, all the earlier dynasties that reigned in 
South-Eastern Deccan after the Satavahanas seem to have 
ruled more or less contemporaneously. 

In Part I of the present volume, I have given an 
account of the Ik.svakus, Brhatphalayanas, Anandas, 
Sulaiikayanas and the Visnukundins. I liave also dealt with 
the Pallavas who were for some time the supreme power in 
Andhradc.sa. 

In Part JI of this volume, I have tried to give an account 
of the dynasties that succeeded the Satavahanas in the 
western part of Lower Deccan. From the breakdown of the 
Cutu Sfitakarni power up to the rise of the Calukyas, the 
principal ruling dynasty in South-Western Deccan was that 
of the Kadambas. I have not included in this account the 
history of the Gangas and the Banas who ruled from places 
far to the south of the country ruled by the Satava- 
hanas. I have included how’ever the Kekayas who ruled in 
the northern part of Mysore, which most probably formed a 
part of the later Sutavahana dominions. Since my account 
is limited in circa 200-650 A.D., I have not discussed a few 
minor feudatory families (c.g., the Sendrakas) whose early 
history is wrapped up in obscurity. 

In placing this work before students of Indian history, 
I humbly request them to consider the new points I have been 
able to light upon in these pages. I have tried to establish a 
relation between the two known Ananda kings on the basis 
of the passage hiranyagarbJi-odbhav-odhhava of the Mattepad 
plates. I have also tried to settle the genealogy and chrono- 
logy of the Salaukayanas and the Visnukundins, in which, as 
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I have shown, mistakes have been made permanent by previ- 
ous writers. The theory of the existence of a king called Sana 
in the Kistna district in the second or third century A.D.- 
has been discussed and found to he untenable. The date of 
Pallava Sivaskandavarraan has been fixed on the basis of the 
gradual development of inscriptional Prakrit in early South 
Indian inscriptions. In dealing with the [Early] Pallavas 
and the [Early] Kadambas, I have tried not to be led 
astray from the terra 'firma of solid facts by that eagerness 
for theorising which is so common among certain recent 
writers on the early history of those dynasties. The real 
significance of the passage hiranyagarhhrodhhava has been 
correctly pointed out. In interpreting terms like dyukta, 
vallahha, hastikosa, vydprta adhikdra-punisa and others, I 
have spared no pains to utilise epigraphic as well as lexico- 
graphic and classical literature -to the full. I have also 
made full use of the Epic, Puranic and Smrti literature in 
explaining passages like avasita-viridha-divyn, him ny a garb ha 
and others. . 
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EASTERN DISTRICTS 




CHAPTER I 


THE IKSVaKUS 
I 

The Southern Iksvakus. 

Some Prakrit ^ inscriptions of the Iksvakus of Eastern 
Deccan have been discovered at Jaggayyapetta in the Nandi- 
gram taluka of the Kistna district {Ind. Ant., XI, 
p. 257 ff.), and at Nagarjunikonda in the Palnad taluka 
of the Guntur district (Ep. Ind., XX, p. 1 ff.) of 
the Madras Presidency. Formerly, Burgess expressed the 
opinion that these inscriptions belong to about the 3rd or 
4th century A.D. “but are probably earlier.” Biihler 
and, following him, Vogel who has recently edited the 
Nagarjunikonda inscriptions ascribe the Iksvaku records to 
the 3rd century of the Christian era. Like all early 
Prakrit inscriptions, the Nagarjunikonda and Jaggayyapetta 
records of the Iksvakus express compound consonants with 
single letters. This’ characteristic shows that these records 
are earlier than the Early Pallava grants which express double 
or conjunct consonants by more than one letter and appear to 
belong to about the first quarter of the 4th century A.D. 
(see my views in Ind. Cult., I, p. 498 ff. ; Joiirn. Ind. Hist., 
XIII, p. 297 ff. ; and infra). The Iksvaku inscriptions, 
therefore, almost certainly belong to about the middle and 
second half of the 3rd century A.D. (vide infra). 

^ EegardiDg the language of the Nagarjunikonda records, Sten Konow observes 
{Ep. Ind., XX, p. 2C), “ We are faced with a normalised semiliterary Prakrit, used 
by people whose home-tongue was Dravidian, and probably Kanarese. If I am right, 
we should a priori be inclined to infer that the Ikshvakus had come to the Kistna 
country from the West." 

2 
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Iksvaku as the name of a king possibly occurs once in 
theIRgveda (X. 60.4). The word there may, however, be also 
taken as an epithet of the name of another peison, Asamati, 
whom the J aminnjahralimmm (III. 167), Brhaddevata (VII. 
35 ff.), etc., take to be an Iksvaku prince. Iksvaku in the 
Atharvaveda (XIV. 39.9) seems to be regarded as an ancient 
hero. According to Macdonell and Keith (Ved. Ind., s.v.) 
the Iksvakus were originally a branch of the Puru family. 
Zimmer places them {Alt. Leben, pp. 104, 130) on the Upper 
Indus ; the Vedic Index, however, thinks that the Iksvakus 
may well have been somewhat further east even in the Vedic 
period. Later Iksvakus are connected chiefly with Ayodhya, 
the capital of the Kosala jmiapada. We have long lists of 
Iksvaku kings in the Puranas and the epics. But we 
do not know of any relation between the Iksvakus of 
Ayodhya and the Iksvakus of the Madras Presidency. Were 
the Southern Iksvakus a branch of the famous Iksvaku 
family of Northern India, which migrated and eventually 
carved out a principality in Eastern Deccan ? 

It is possible that the epithet ikhdku-rajd-pravara-risi-sata~ 
pabhava-vamsa-sanibhava, applied to Lord Buddha in an 
inscription of the Southern Iksvaku king Virapurisadata, 
refers to a claim of the king to belong tp the same family as 
the Lord who, according to traditions, belonged to the famous 
Iksvaku family of Kosala {MajjMnia-Nikaya, II. 124).^ It 
is also interesting to note that the Southern Iksvakus were 
matrimonially related to the Southern Kekayas, as indeed, 
according to the Rdmdyana, the Iksvakus of Ayodhya were 
to the Kekayas of Girivraja in the Punjab. But, in con- 
sidering the question of the relation between the Northern 
and the Southern Iksvakus, we have also to remember the 
views of Caldwell regarding the nature of the Aryanisation 

^ Cj. sXio Saha-tThea-fraiicchannaiit vasarn yasmac=ca cakT!re,iasmad=ikevakU' 
varnSyas=ie hhuvi iakyn’^ iti smrtah (ASvaglioBa, Saundaranandakatya,!. 24). 
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of South India. “ The Aryan immigrants to the South,” 
he says, “ appear to have been Bralimanical priests and 
instructors, rather than Kshatriya soldiers, and the kings of 
the Pandyas, Cholas, Kalingas, and other Dravidians, 
appear to have been chiefly Dravidian chieftains whom 
their Brahmanical preceptors and spiritual directors digni- 
fied with Aryan titles, and taught to imitate and emulate 
the grandeur and cultivated tastes of the Solar, Lunar and 
the Agnikula races of kings ” (Coinj). Gramm., 2nd ed,. 
Intro., p. 115). This view is certainly correct in some cases. 
As we know, the Hadis of Mymensingh (Bengal), a tribe 
closely allied to the Garos, have, only the other day, been 
allowed to wear iqiav^ta and to bear the ancient and illus- 
trious name of the Haihaya Ksatriyas.^ It is therefore 
not easy to determine whether the Southern Iksvakus were 
actually Aryan immigrants from the north (which is not 
impossible) or a Hinduised aboriginal family of rulers who 
appropriated the name of the most glorious royal family of 
ancient India.* The question is, moreover, a little further 


1 It is to be ncticed that at present tlie population of Eastern and Southern India 
is generally divided not into four but only into two varnas, viz., Biahmana and 
Sudra. In Eastern India has, however, now come an age when nobody likes to remain 
a gudra. For a list of aboriginal iribes claiming the status of Brahinana, Ksatriya 
and Vaisya, see Census of India, 1931, Vol. V (Bengal and Sikkim), Pt. I. pp 426-27. 
If, however, the Aguris are Ugra-Ksatriya, the Bagdis are Vyagra-Ksatriya, the 
Namah-gndras are Wamo-Brabmana and the Napits are Nat (or SavitjO-Brahmana, as 
We have it there in the list, may not the Musalmans, Christians and the Japanese 
(or Javanese) as well claim to be called Musala-Ksatriya, Elista (or Krsna)- 
Esatriya and Yavana'-Brahmana respectively 7 

* The extension of the name of “ Kosala,” where the Iksvakus ruled, over the 
modern Baipur-Bilaspur-Sambalpur region in the Daksinapatha (c/. liausalaka-maliendra 
mentioned as a daksindpatha-raja in the Allahabad pillar inscription) and the tradition 
recording the establishment of Eufia, son of the Iksvaku hero Eama, at EusavatT to 
the south of the Vindhya and the Reva {JRaghuvamsa, XVI. 31) probably go to prove 
a southerly course of Ik?vakn expansion. According to the Vaipi Purdna (99, 199), 
Eusa ruled over Eosala with his capital at Kusasthalf or EusavatT built upon the 
Vindhvan precipices. It may also be noticed that the southern kingdoms of Asmal a and 
Mulaka (on the Godavari) were traditionally known to have been founded by two Iksvaku 
princes named Asmaka and Mulaka (Foyu Pur., 88, 177-8). The history of the IksvSk 
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complicated by the points brought to onr notice by Przy- 
luski in an interesting paper in the BuUcthi ch h SociHe 
de LingiiisHque^ 1926, p. 63.^ 

The Sanskrit word ilcsvalcn means “ gourd.” It is 
interesting that some Austro-Asiatic peoples call themselves 
issue either of a gourd or a melon, of which every seed 
gave birth to a man (Bonifacy, Conrs d’cthnographie indo- 
chinois, ]). 45 ; Cochbrane, The Slums, I, p. 120). This 
myth seems to have passed into Indian tradition, in which 
Siimati, queen of king Sagara of Ayodhya (to whom 60,000 
sons were promised), gave birth to a gourd, and from that 
gourd came out 60,000 children {Bam., I. 38 ; Mahabhd., 
III. 106 ; Bhdg. Pur., IX. 88). The Austro-Asiatic myth of 
gourd-ancestor seems to have been transmitted in the legends 
of Sumati and Iksvaku wlio have been placed at Ayodhya. 
But as is often the case in Indian literature, it appears that, 
in the second case, the authors liave modified the myth for 

Kekoyas, Malavas. Sibis, Guptas, Mauryaa anri tbe A^ruakas and stories of the sons of 
Vifivatnitra, and of Bama, Vijaya, the sage Ravm-i and obliors may all be very impor- 
tant in dealing with the Aryanisation of Southern India. But while we have reliable 
evidence of the migration of the Malavas t=Miiloi -f the Greeks ; on the lower valley of 
the Eavi in Alexander’s tiinel and the Sibis (=Siboi of the Greeks; in Alexander's time 
in the Sborkot region of the Jhang district, Punjab), and also of the Mauryas and the 
Guptas, from north to south — there is no salisfnctory evidence as regar Is the migra- 
tion of tbe other families or tribes. The mention of the Malayas (=Ma'nvas) as living 
in tho vicinity of Puskara (near Ajraere) in an inscription of Usavadata {Ivd. .Ant., 
1918, p. 75), the find of coins with legend Malnvanam jayali in the southem part of 
the Jaipur State (Eapson, Indian Coins, § 51) and the name of tlie modern province cf 
MMwa, prove conclusively the southerly course of the Malavas. As regards the Sibis, 
we may, however, challenge the authority of the tradition recorded in the Datakumdra- 
carito (Madliya, Ch. VI) about’lheir s- ttlement on the Kiiverl and their connection 
with the greater Colas as is claimed in the Udaycndiram plates (S. I. I., If, p. 382) ; 
but the discovery of their coins at Nagari leaves no doubt that the Sibi tribe marched 
at least as far south as the Chitorgadh district of Eajputana. It can hardly be 
doubted that the Mauryas of Konkan and the Quttas ( = Guptas) of Guttala were 
branches respectively of the famous imperial dynasties of those names that ruled at 
Pataliputra. The cases of the other tiihes or families however, though not impossihle, 
cannot he proved at the present state of our knowledge. 

1 An English translation of this paper is to be found in P. C. Bagcln’s Pre- Aryan 
and Pre-Dravidian in India, Calcutta University, 1929 
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the sake of ennobling it. The epic poets could not be 
pleased with the idea that a gourd had given birth to a 
glorious dynasty. Iksvaku, which properly means a gourd 
in Sanskrit, appears, therefore, to have been personified as 
a hero, son of Yaivasvata Manii {Ram., I. 70, vs. 20-21; 
Mahahhd , I, 75, vs. 31-40) or of Sage Gautama (Eock- 
hill. Life of the Buddha, pp. 10-11). In a story of the Dul-va, 
analysed by Eockhill, attempt has been made to explain the 
name Iksvaku hy the fact that the children of the sage 
Gautama were found in a field of sugarcane (iksu). 

If we think, now, that the Iksvakus w^ere originally an 
Aryan tribe, this Austro-Asiatic influence possibly shows 
that they were closely connected with the aborigines of the 
country, wherein there was a strong Austro-Asiatic element, 
and consequently shared some of their beliefs and traditions. 
Eelation, matrimonial and otherwise, of Aryan ruling 
families with the aborigines is frequently illus! rated in the 
epic and the Puranic literature. That the Aryan families 
which migrated to South India had to accept some aborigi- 
nal customs is also clear from the fact that very early 
authorities on smrti had to acknowledge and distinguish 
between the Aryan customs of Northern and those of South- 
ern India. Baudhayana, who lived long before Christ ^ and 
is a very great authority, speaks in his Dharmasiitra (I, ii, 
lA) oi matula-pitrsvasr-duliitr-gamana {i.e., sexual relation 
with daughters of mother’s brother and father’s sister) as an 
established custom in the South. In this connection, it is 
interesting to note that the Iksvaku king Virapurisadata 
had, among others, three queens who were the daughters 
of his father’s sisters.^ 

1 According to B'jhler {Ind Stud., No. IIT, p. 16 ff.) the date of the Sutras of 
Haudhayana is the sixth centu'y B.C. Keith however thinks that they are of a some- 
what later date [Camb. Hist. Ind., I, p. 140, note 3). 

2 Instances of marriage with the daughter of one’s maternal uncle may be found in 
the history of the Eastrakuta kings of the Deccan. Krsna II married LaksmI, daughter 
of his inatula Ranavigraha Sahkaragapa ; Eastrakuta Indra III also married Vijamba, 
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It has been suggested that tbe capital of the Southern 
Iksvakus was probably at Dhanyakataka and that “the 
remains of Nagarjunikonda can possibly represent the ancient 
capital of Dhannakataka which archaeologists have sought 
both at Dharanikota near Amaravatl and at Bezvada.” 
But the remains seem to represent a city called Vijayapuri. 

It must be noticed that, the country, which according to 
the evidence of the Nagarjunikonda and Jaggayyapetta 
inscriptions appears to have belonged to the Iksvakus in 
about the middle of the 3rd century A.D., is known to have 
belonged to the Satavahanas in the 2od century. After the 
decline of the Iksvakus, this region passed into the hands 
of the Ballavas of Kanci. The Mayidavolu (Guntur district) 
Prakrit grant {Ep. Ind.,'Vl, p. 86) of the Pallava ITivamaha- 
raja Sivaskandavarman, records an order of the Yuvamaha- 
raja to the vdpata {vijdprta, i.e., governor) of Bhamnakada 
(Dhanyakataka) to execute the grant of a village called 
Viripara situated in the Andhapatha (Andhrapatha) . 
Another Prakrit grant of the same age belonging to the reign of 
the Pallava king tji/aya-Skandavarman was discovered in the 
Guntur district. According to Prof. Dubreuil, king vijaya- 
Skandavarman of this inscription is the same as the Yuva- 
maharaja , Sivaskandavarman of the Mayidavolu grant. 
Whatever the identification be worth {vide infra), it is clear 
that the Iksvakus were ousted from the Kistna-Guntur 
region by the Pallavas of Kanci. 

We cannot neglect to mention in this connection the rise 
of the Brhatpbalayanas in the district round Masulipatam. 
It is, however, certain that the weak successors of the great 
Caintamula and his son Virapurisadata were finally swept 
away by the Pallavas of Kanci at about the end of the 3rd 
century A.D. " But it is. quite possible that the rise of the 


daughter of his inaHila Ammanadeva (Anangadeva) of tlie Kalacuri faaii'y (B. N. 
History of the Rashtrahitas, pp. 77-8). The custom is prevalent in the Deccan even at 
the present time. 
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Brhatphalayanas had a large share in weakening the power 
of the Iksvakus. 

An inscription of about the 6th century A.D. {Ep. 
Garnat., XI, p. 142), discovered at Anaji in the Davanegere 
taluka of the Ohitaldrug district (Mysore), speaks of a 
Kekaya prince, named Sivanandavarman who claims, for 
his family, matrimonial connection with the saintly kings 
of the Iksvaku line. Cf. parama-mdliesvarah mdtd-pitr- 
padahliaMali dtreya-gotrah soma-vami-odhhavaJt iksva- 
hibliir=api rdjarsibhUi Tcrt-dvdha-vivdhdndm kekaydndm 
kule jdtah sivanandavarma. This fact possibly goes to show 
that the Iksvaku dynasty lingered long as a ruling power, 
though unimportant in comparison with the neighbouring 
royal families. 
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Camtamula I.' 

Only three kings of the Iksvaku family of Eastern 
Deccan are so far known. The first of them is Maharaja 
Vasisthiputra Camfcamula. We have not yet any inscription 
of the time of this king. But from the epithets applied to 
his name in the inscriptions of his son and grandson, he 
appears to have been a very great and powerful monarch. 

Vasisthiputra Iksvtiku Camtamula is credited with the 
performance of the agnihotra, agmsioma, vajapeya and asva' 
medha sacrifices. It must be noted that the Vajapeya and 
As'vamedlia sacrifices could be performed only by very 
powerful kings. According to the ^atapatha-Bmlmiam 
(V. 1, 1, 13)* the performance of the former bestowed on the 
uerformer a superior kind of kingship called sumrajya, while 

^ Possibly Sanskrit Santamula, In this connection may be nrliced the change of 
f into c in the name of two kings of the Eaduonba family of Ooj. The name Siifjha or 
8a?tliadeva basin tliese cases the Prakrit forms CaUi, Caijaln Catfa.ra and C^tl^yva 
(Bomb. Gor., I, Pt. ii, p. 6G7). Sten Konow for this reason is inclined to take Cdm- 
famuio as a Prakrit form of Sanskrit ir^aji/omHfo {Ep. XX, p. L’G). It must 
also be remembered that Tamil, a typical Dravidinn JangHag'’, ha- no letter in its 
alphabet corresponding to the ^ of Sanskrit and that Sanskrit <' i.' generally represented 
in Tamil by c ; o.g , Sanskrit pain = Tamil paen; S. /a.'r:. -«T. cctl-jnt ; .S. /ertrebo^ 
T. cattakam ; etc. This is due possibly to the fact that t^acfkrrt / i« rip't^cntcd in 
Prakrit by s which again is almost identical in sound with DMvj.iian e. Cf. Kuhezr- 
man for ITtrfa.s'arman in the O'layendu’-ara grant cf X’niAar.man P.iil.iv.a (Ep. Ir.i.. 
in, p. 142). Sometimea i is represented by ch in Prakrit, e C., S, .'■'ura -- Pjij char:. Tctf 
word Saha has sometimes been roeotinneJin feiian li’er-tn'e. < c., in the Girgt'zp' 
os Caka (J.B.O.R.S. XIV, p. 4''S). Dr. Barnet: hewever s-iggoft-: to rrctl**'-'' 
name Garptamula is derived from sameunknawu Drnviij.n v.orJ anJ h;? t' 
with Sanskrit. 

^ Cf. raja vai rajasuycn—tslcz i'-.zrzii. tz—.''zi~ r j/rr.'t:'-; 
tjarp param samrajyav.i, karr.zyciz fzi rzjz rz—.'zf. iZ'zi. E~- ' 

see also Eaychaudhori, Pci. Hit!. A-.z. I-.z.. '2zz ii., p, I-..', tz:z 

3 
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the Eajasuya conferred merely Hie ordinary royal dignity 
called rajya. According to the Apcistmnha Branlu-sutra 
(XX, i. 1)', only the sarmhhaumu kings (?•«;«) could per- 
form the Asvamcdha sacrifice.^ King Camlamula, therefore, 
could not have been a weak ruler, subordinate to some Sata- 
vahana emperor. The celebration of Asvamedha by the 
Iksvaku king possibly shows his success against a 
Satavahana overlord. Catpfanifila I is also said to have been 
a giver of orores rtf gold, tlfusands of cows (or bullock.s) 
and thousands of ploughs.- The king was evidently a 
Brahrnanical Hindu. The deiiy he wa.s devoted to is 
mentioned as virT’ipakhaputi-inahascna. Il may be noted 
that the Kadambas and the Calukyas also referred to their 
families, in their inscriptions, as inahuscna-parigrhltci. 
Mahasena (Skanda), in the Iksvaku inscriptions, has been 
called viriipdhha-pati, “ lord of the Virupakh.is.” Vogel 
takes the terra vif'^pikha in the sense of the hosts of 
which Skanda is the lord or leader. The word indicates a 
class of snakes in a snake-charra in the VinaijapiLaka (ed. 
Olclenberg, II, p. 110). AHrupaksa is an ordinary epithet 
applied to Raksasas and other spirits in Mahdhhd. and 
Rain. (Hopkins, Epic Mythology, p. 39.) 

King Camtamula had at least two sisters. One of them 
named Caintasiri (or Caiptisiri = SantasrI or Santis'rl ?) was 
given in marriage to Vasisthlputra Khnmdasiri or Kainda° 
eSkanda^ri) of the Pulnya family." Khariidasiri has been called 

^ See my note in Ind. Cult,, T, p. 311 ff., and Appendix below ; also Eaycltaudhuri, 
op. cit,, pp 105-06 and 109-10. 

2 It is possible that liia epithet aneka-hirairina-koti-go-satasahasa-hala-ealasahaea- 
paJai/i refers to the fuel that the 'lin' perfortnol many times several of the sixteen 
mnliddanas, such as HiranyaKarbha, Hiranyakama ‘henu, Hiranyaiiva, Hirapyaiiva- 
ratha, Gosahasra and PaflcalahL'ala, enumerated in the Puranas. 

^ An ioBcripiion discovered at Eamireddipalle in the Nandigram taluka of tho 
Eisfna district mentions the Mabatalavoras of the Mugiyas, It has been sugeesfed 
(An Rep S. Ind. Ep., 1920-27, p. 7-1) thqt tho Mugiyas may be identical with the 
Puklyas. - - 
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Mahdsempati and MahdiaJavara, and his wife, the Iksvaku 
princess Carntasiri, Mahatalavaii and Mahddana-patim. The 
term inahascnCipati (“great chief of the army,” i.e., general) 
denoted feudatory chieftains in charge of the rdsiras (dis- 
tricts) at the time of the Satavahanas ^ ; the same meaning- 
seems to be applicable in the present case also. Vogel is, 
therefore, inclined to render the term by “duke.” Mahatala- 
varas are mentioned in early Jain works along with the 
eighteen gana-rdjas. So, this word must also be taken as a 
title of nobility (c/. KalpasCitra, ed. Jacobi, 61, 11. 21-25). A 
Sanskrit commentary on the Kalpasfitra , called Suhodhihd, 
by Vinayavijaya (Nirnaysagar Press ed., leaf 60, lines 6-7) 
explains the term iaJamra as tusia-bhnpdla-pradatta-paita- 
handlia-vihhiisila-rdjasfJidnhja. In the Punjab there is a 
subdivision of the Klietris (Ksatnyas) called the Talwar 
{Ep Ind., XX, p. 7, n. 1). Vogel suggests a connection of 
the word talauara with Tamil talavdy (general), iaiahjdri 
(village-watchman) or Kanarese talavara, talavdra (watch- 
man, beadle). It seems from the SubodhiM and these in- 
scriptions that the Maliatalavaras were provincial governors 
or subordinate rulers. I, therefore, think that the word is 
connected with Tamil talaivau, which means a king, ruler 
or governor {Tamil Lexicon, pub. Madras University, s.v.). 
The word, which is originally Dravidian, evidently penetrat- 
ed into North India also. In addition to the instance of 
the Talwars of the Punjab, it may be said that it is obvi- 
ously identical with the mysterious word taravara, which 
along with the word malidpraUhdra (great chamberlain) is 
found on a clay sealing excavated by Bloch atBasarh (Arch. 
Snrv. Rep., 1903-04, p. 108, PI. XL. 6). Taldra, evi- 
dently the same as talavara, is mentioned in the Chirwa 

C Sometimes the Mahasenfipatis were also called Maharaja ; cf. Mahaiaja Maha- 
Benapati Pu?yepa of the Wala clay seal (Bhandaihar, List, No. 1862) which belongs 
to the first half of the sixth century A.D. See also the Bijaygarh inscription {Corp. 
hit. Ind,, III, p. 252) which mentions a Yaudbeya Maharaja Mahasenapati. 
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inscription (A.D. 1273) of Guhila Samarasiipha of Mewar. 
According to this epigraph, one Ksema was made talara of 
Citrakuta by Jaitrasirpha, and after him one Madana was 
made talara of the same place by the Pradhaiia Eajasimha 
(Bhandarkar, List, No. 579). 

At least two children — a son and a daughter — ^w^ere born 
to Carntisiri. The name of her son was lihamdasagarara- 
naka ^ (Skanda-sagara ?). We do not know her daughter’s 
name ; hut she is known to have been married to her cousin, 
king Virapurisadata. In an inscription of Nagarjunikonda, 
Yirapurisadata has been called Camtisiri’s apano jamatulm, 
i.e., own son-in-law. 

Another uterine sister of king Camtamula was Harpma- 
siri (HarmyasrI ?) who had two daughters, Bapisirinika 
(VapisTi ?) and Chathisiri (Sasthis'rl ?). Both Bapisiri and 
Giiathisiri were given in marriage to their cousin, Virapuri- 
sadata, son and successor of king Camtamula I. 

Two children of king Camtamula are known from in- 
scriptions. One of them is his son from Madhaii (Matharl), 
named Virapurisadata, who succeeded him on the throne. 
The other is his daughter, Mahatalavarl Adavi-Catasiri.^ 
The princess was given in marriage to the Mahasenapati, 
Mahadandanayaka Khamdavisakhamnaka (Skandavi^akha ?) 
who belonged to the family of the Dhanakas. Both the 
sister and the brother appear to have been staunch Buddhists, 

1 Sten Konow says (Ep. Ind., XX, p. 25), “... the snfBx anaha in Fisa- 

WmijinoTto, Sdgaraipnaha formed from Visakha, Sagara, respectively. This same snffix 
is frequent in names from the Bombay Presidency ; cf. Lfiders, Nos. 985, 993, 1000, 
1018, 1020, 1033 iKanheri), 1063, 1064, 1065 (Kuda), 1083, 1091, 1097 (Earli), 1109, 
nil (Bsdsa), H41 (Naaik), 1171 (Junnar). It evidently belongs to a dialect with a 
Dravidian, perhaps Kanarase, sabstratum. The Ji for s also points to Kanarese. More- 
over, some of the names seem to find their explanation in Eanareae. Thus kanda 
means ‘child’ in Kanarese, and chali ‘ cold.’ Chalikcrenmanaha probably is ChaHkiro' 
paka='MooD’.” But the last name, excluding the suffix, is Galifcireipqaa. 

2 The word adavi, the meaning of which is not known, was prefixed to the name 
of this princess evidently in order to distinguish her from her namesakes. 
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■whereas their father was a performer of Vedic sacrifices 
like agnihotra, agnistoma, vajapcya and asvamedlia. 

In one of the !Nagarjunikonda inscriptions dated in the 
6th regnal year of Virapurisadata, we have a record of the 
benefactions of one j\raliasenr\patinT Cnla(ksudra)-Caintisi- 
rinika {i.c., Camtisiri the younger) who was married to 
the Mahasenapati, j\Iahatalavara, YasisthTputra Kharndacali- 
kireipmanaka of the Hiranyaka family. The name of the 
Mahasenapatinl seems to indicate that she was an Iksvaku 
princess ; but she is explicitly called ludahalxanam halilia, 
i.c., a girl horn in the family of the TCulahakas. She there- 
fore appears to me to have been the daughter of an Iksvaku 
princess married to a Kulahaka' chief. 



in 

VlRAPDinSAPATA ( VlRArURTTfiADATTA) 

King Grunlainula I, as \vc have already said, was suc- 
ceeded on the Iksvaku tlironc by his son Viraptiriaadata. 
We have a number of inscriptions dated in the regnal years 
of this king. His inscriptions have been found at tlie 
Buddhist sites of Nagarjunikonda and daggayyapctla. 'J’hc 
records begin with an adoration to Bhagavan Samyaksam- 
buddha, i.c., Lord Buddha. 

Inscriptions appear to tell us of five queens of king Vira- 
purisadata Two of them were Bapisiri and Chathisiri, 
daughters of the king’s aunt (father’s sister) Hannuasiri. 
We have already seen that Baudhuyana sanctions marriage 
with daughters of maternal uncles and paternal aunts for tl)C 
inhabitants of the South. A daughter of his other aunt 
Caintisiri was also a queen of the king. Another queen 
appears to have been the Mahadevi Rudradharabhattarika, who 
has been described in the inscriptions as U jamkamaharahdJiha. 
Vogel is inclined to correct the passage as U jamh-d-malidruja- 
bdlikd. This may not be impossible, as in the Nagarjuni- 
ronda inscriptions there are signs of careless engraving. 
Vogel then identifies Ujanika with the famous city of 
Ujjayinl (Prakrit Ujeni), mentioned by the Greek geographer 
Ptolemy {Geography, VII, i, §63) as Oz6n6 and as the 
capital of Tiastenes (Castana). The name of queen Eudra- 
dhara and those of the kings of Cast ina’s line, such as 

J BuWer took Parisadata as nnma of Ihf king and Jfin-rira l,«M.rirn) as an adjec- 
tive (Ind. Ant., XI, p. 357) on the ground that there is no deity named Virapurusa and 
that therefore, as a name. Vlrapurusa-datta makes no sense. Sometimes, however, 
such adjectives are known to form an integral part of the proper name. No'e.fot 
instance, the name of ViraraieDdra, the Cola king, who ruled from A.D. 10G3 to 1070 
(Sewell, List, pp. 81 and 449-60). 
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Rudradaman (I and 11), Rudrasena (I, II and HI) and 
Rudrasimba (I, II, HI and IV) may also indicate the possi- 
bility of Vogel’s theory. Though there is no name like 
Rudradhara (of whom the queen might have been supposed 
to have been a sister or a daughter) in the genealogy 
of the Sakas of Ujjain, two kings having names beginning 
withRudra reigned in the third century A.D. 

1. Rudrasena I, circa Saka 122-135 (A.D, 200-213). 

2. Rudra-ena II, circa Saka 176-196 (A.D. 254-274). 

It is not altogether imp xsible that the Iksvaku queen 
was relited to one of those kings. It may be noted in this 
connection that a N.ig irjuuikonda inscription records the 
pious gift of a i5aka girl, which fact possibly shows that the 
Iksvakus were friendly towards the Sakas. The currency 
of dlnari-inasakas in tlieir kingdom seems also to indicate 
their relation with the north. The dlnara, according to nu- 
mismatists, was a gold coin weighing about 124 grains, first 
struck by the Kusana kings (of whom Castana is generally 
supposed to have been a feudatory) in the first century A.D. 
in imitation of the Roman gold denarius (Bhandarkar, 
Carmichael Lectures, 1921, p. 181). 

In an inscription of Ehuvula Carntamula II, son and 
successor of Virapurisadata, the name of the reigning 
king’s mother is mentioned as Mahadevi Bhatideva. She 
appears, therefore, to have been another queen of Vira- 
purisadata. 

Besides the son Ehuvula Carntamula, king Virapurisa- 
data IS known to have had a daughter named Kodabalisiri 
who is said to have been the Mahadevi (queen) of the Vana- 
vdsaka-mahdrdja. Vanavasaka-maharaja appears to mean the 
king of Banavasi, now in the North Kanara district of the 
-Bombay Presidency.. , Banavasi is known^^to have been the 
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capital of the Cutu Satakarnis and afterwards of . the 
Kadambas. Scholars think that the Kadarobas began to 
rule at Banavasi about the middle of the fourth century A. D. 
(Anc. Hist, Dec., p. 95 ; Kadamhalmla, p. 18 ; also infra.). 
We should also note in this connection that the Chandravalli 
Prakrit record of the earliest Kadamba king Mayura^arman 
{Mys, Arch, Surv., AR, 1929, p. 50) which expresses com- 
pound consonants by more than one letter is obviously 
later than the time of the issuers of the Nagarjunikonda and 
Jaggayyapetta records. It is therefore not impossible that 
a Outu-Satakarni king of Banavasi was the husband of the 
Iksvaku princess Kodabalisiri, daughter of Virapurisadata 
whose inscriptions have been ascribed to the third century 
A. D. Matrimonial alliance with the powerful houses of 
Ujjain and Banavasi certainly strengthened the Iksvakus at 
the time of this monarch. 

King Matharlputra Virapurisadata ruled at least for more 
than nineteen years. We have inscriptions dated in the 6tb, 
14th, 16th, 18th and the 20th year of his reign. The 
following are some important inscriptions discovered at 
Nagavjunikonda and dated in his sixth regnal year : — 

I. Record of the erection of a pillar at the Mahacetiya 
of Lord Buddha by Caratasiri who was the uterine sister of 
king Vasisthiputra Garatamula I, aunt (pitucha, i.e., 
father’s sister) of king Madharlputra Virapurisadata, wife of 
the Puklya chief Vasisthiputra Kharadasiri and mother of 
Khamdasagaramnaka. The act is said to have been done 

for the attainment of welfare and happiness by all the 
world.” 

II. Record of the erection of a stone-pillar by Bapi- 
sirinika, daughter of Hammasiri (sister of king Camtamula 
I), and w'ife of king Virapurisadata. The pillar was erected 
with regard to the queen’s mother Hammasiri, and for the 
sake of attaining the bliss of nirvana for herself ; it also 
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records the completion of cxlcusions of the ]\Iahricctiya/ for 
(he benefit of the ^Masters of the Aparamahaviiiaseliya sect, 
by Keverend Ananda who knew the Dlgha-mhuya and the 
Majjhima-nikdiia by heart and was a disciple of the 
Masters of ihc Ayira-hamgha {ania-sayigha). The Masters 
of the dnia-saiuglni are said to have been resident at Parpna- 
gaiua and to have been preachers and preceptors of the 
Dlgh(i-nilc(iii(i, Majihimn-nihlga and the five Mtiiuhas. 

The Dlghn-iuhnja and ihc Majjhima-niJiuna arc celebrated 
Pfili Buddhist works. The way, however, in which the 
i\raslers of these Nikayas are mentioned in the Nagarjunikonda 
inscriptions is ditTereiu from that in which they arc general- 
ly referred to in the Buddhist literature. It has, therefore, 
been conjectured by Br. X. Butt (hid. Quart., VII, 

p. GP2) that possibly the inscrijuions were concerned with u 
Buddhist sect that was not exactly the Thcravada (the Pali) 
School, but had a literature and tradition very similar to 
that School. Br. Butt further suggests that the word mdiuh'a 
(Prdi mCiliha, Sanskiit ludirhfi) may be taken to be both the 
Vinaya and Abhidharma Pitakas ; but that the specification of 
the number in pauca-mdluha indicates that here the Vinaya- 
piiaha is meant. It must be noted that five of the principal 
Buddhist Schools, viz., Thcravada, iMalhsasaka, Haimavata, 
Sarvastivada and j\rahasamghika liad their Vinaya Pitaka in 
five divisions (Przyluski, Lc Concilc de Rdjagrha, p. 353 fi’.). 

The Aparamahavinaseliyas (Aparamahavana^aillyas) ^ 
have been taken to be the same as the Aparasailiyas whose 

’ Dr. N. DuU Biys ilial the “ perio l mentioned hero (i.r.. the tin c of the Ikfvfiku 
Inscriptions, ihe .Ird or ‘till century) relates to the Bubsidiary slrncturcs of the main 

tiupn. The slupn itself— tlio Jfnlificctiyn must ho assigned to an earlier 

period ” t/inf. Hist. Quart , V^II, p. 031). Voftol, however, translates niihapitam 

fnam tiacakam3i[i (lit. repairs) ma/ideclij/niii f.-ftaiiildia rn (Jinj'iin (i, as “ this pious 
work (i.f., iinca/.amo), the Mnhaceliya, was completed and the pillnrs were creeled ” (Ep, 
/nd., XX. p. !,)• Vo;jol has recently edited some additional Iksvuku inscriptions 
discovered at Naoarjunikonda in Ep. Ind., XXI, p. Cl ff. 

1 An Ainaravali Buddhist pillar inscription (Luders, List, No. 1230) mentions 
one Xesriya Sariputa, inhabitant of MahiisontBala {sic. ’scla). 

4 
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place has been referred to by Yuan CJiwang as A-fa-lo-shi-lo 
(Watters, On Yuan Glmanq's Travels, 11, p. 214). Dr, Butt 
suggests {op.' ciL, pp. G48-49) that the Masters of the Ayira- 
hapigha are to be identified with the Mabusarpghikas and 
that “ the whole Buddhist establishment at Nagarjunikonda 
belonged to the Mahusainghikas.” It is, however, difficult 
to accept the latter suggestion in view of the fact that 
an inscription of the site dated in the 11th year of king 
Bhuvula Carntamula II records the dedication of a vihara to 
the Masters of the Mahl^asaka sect {Ep hid., XX, p. 24 : 
imain. Iclianiyain vihdro ca acariyunaip mahisusalmnayi 
suparigahe ediudisam sapighani udisuy'a sava-saidnapi 
liita-sukhdihani thapitapi). 

III. Record of the erection of a pillar in the Maha- 
cetiya by Mahatalavarl Adavi-Catnlasiri who was the 
daughter of king Carntamula I, sister of king Virnpurisa- 
data and wife of the Dhanaka chief Kbamda- 
visakharnnaka. The act is .said to have been done with 
regard for both the houses to which she belonged and for 
the attainment of welfare and happiness by herself in both 
the worlds. 

IV. Record of the erection of a stone pillar in the 
Mahacetiya by Mahasenapatini CuIa'Camtisirinika (Ksudra- 
Santi^ri), daughter of the Kulahakas and wife of the 
Hiramnaka (Hiranyaka) chief, Khamdacalikiremmanaka; 

V. Record of the erection of o, , saila-stainhha ^ hy, 
MahadevI Rudradhara-bhattarika who was the daughter of 
the king of Ujjain and evidently the queen of Virapurisa- 
data, for the attainment by herself of welfare and happiness, 
and the wealth of Nirvana, — and also of the construction; 
of a shrine and receipt of the gift of 170 dmdri-mdsakas by 
Mahatalavarl Caintisiri (sister of king Carntamula I) who - 
belonged, by marriage, to the family of the Puklyas. The 
mention of the dlndri-mdsakgs (= 1 ^ of a dlndra in .weight 
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or value ? c/. in an inscription found at Nagar- 

junikonda in tlie Guntur district of the Madras Presidency, 
is very interesting. As already stated, it is generally held 
that dlnara is the Indian designation of some Ivusana coins 
which were imitated from the Boman (Unarms. Again, 
the early Western Saka Satraps, according to many 
scholars, were subordinate to the great Ku.sfma kings. As, 
then, the Iksvfikus appear to have been matrimonially 
connected with the kings of Ujjain, it is not impossible 
that the Kusana coin-designation passed into the Ik?vakii 
kingdom through the country of the Sakas. 

VI. Pccord of the erection of a pillar by the i\raha- 
devl Chathisiri, daughter of king Camtamula’s sister 
Haramasirinika and wife of king Virapurisadata, for the 
purpose of attaining Nirvana. 

VII. Record of the erection of a stone-pillar by a 
Mahatalavarl, whose name is not mantioned, but who is 
said to have been the wife of the Mahasenapati, Maha- 
talavara Vasisthiputra Maha-Kamdasiri (Maha-Skanda^ii) 
of the Puklya family and the mother of the Mahasenapati 
Mahatalavara Ve9husiri (Visnu^rl). Vogel thinks it 
possible that the Vasisthiputra Mahii-Ivanidasiri is identi- 
cal with the Puklya chief K[h]amdasiri, who is mentioned 
in some inscriptions as the husband of king Ganitamula’s 
sister Ganitisiri, mother of Khamda-sagaramiiaka. This 
identification makes Gamtisiri, mother of Khaindasa- 
garatpnaka, a co-wife of the unknown Mahatalavarl who 
was the mother of Venhusiri. It however seems to me 
that Maha-Kamdasiri was a uterine elder brother of 
K[h]atndasiri. (fif. the names Maha-Carndamukha and 
Cula (7m<drfl)-Oamdamukha and of Maha-Miila and Gula- 
Mula in inscription P of Nagarjunikonda) . 

^ Masaha waa tlie iV Port of fho atondard Suvarna. May dmara-vuisaUa bo -jV of a 
dindra (about 124 gr.) in weight (or value) ? It is interesting to note that some gold 
fanamt are found to be 7‘7 gr. in weight (see Smith, Calalogvo, p. 316, PI. XXX. 7). 
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The Nagarjuiiikonda inscription dated in the 14th year 
of king Virapurisadata is very important. It records the 
building of a ceihja-ghara {caiiya-cjrha) , “ with a flooring of 
slabs, with a caitya and provided with all the necessaries " 
inu the Cula-dhainmagiri-vihara on the Sriparvata, to the 
east of VijayapurT, by a lay-member Bodhisiri (Bodhif5rT), 
wife of Budhiipnaka and daughter of Bevata of Govagiima, 
for the acceptance (siiparigGlic) of the Therls specially of 
Tambaparpna (Sanskrit : Tamraparni or '’na ; Greek : Tapro- 
bane, i,e., Ceylon) and other Therfs who are said to have 
'‘caused serenity and happiness ” (pasada/ra) to the people 
of, that is, who belonged to, Kasmira, Gaipdhara, Cina, 
Cilata, Tosali, - Avauimta, Vamga, Vauavasi, Yavana (?), 
Damila ( ?) , Palura ( ?) and Tambaparnni-dipa. It appears that 
these Therls (female ascetics) of Ceylon and other countries 
used to visit this region for purposes of pilgrimage,^ 
Many of the countries mentioned in this connection can be 
easily identified.^ 

(i) Kasmira is the famous country of North-western 
India still known under its ancient name. The boundary of 
the country, however, was not the same in all ages. 

(ii) The kingdom of Gamdhara, according to the 
Ramdyana (VII, 113.11; 114,11), lay sindhor— nhhaijatali 
pdr^ve (on both sides of the Indus). We know from the 
Epics and the Puranas that the great cities of Taksasila 

1 Dr, N. Dutt in a learned paper in Ind. Hist. Quart. (VII. p. 633 ff.) has objected 
to Dr. Vogel's translation of the term pasddaica as “ one Vfho converts.” According to 
him the word refers to the saintly lives of the nuns that bring joy and peace to the 
people of their countries. Mr. D. L, Banta (/nd. Cult., I, p. 110) takes the word 
theriyanarri as an adjunct to dcariyanatri and interprets as " to the teachers represented 
by the Theras, exponents of Theravada." 

^ It is interesting to note that according to some gatJtSs of the Mahdvarnsa, XXIX, 
verse 30 ff., the leading Theras were representatives of towns and countries like 
Eajagaha, Isipatana, Jetavana, Vesali, KosambI, Ujem, Papphapura, Kasmira, 
Pallavabhoggs (=Ka3cI ?), Yonanagara-AIasanda, Bhodhimanda, Vanavasa and 
Kelasa. We see that the Mahdvarnsa list mentions Kasmira, Vanavasa and the Yens 
or Yavana country which are also included in the Nagarjunikoiida list (Ind, Cult., 
I, p. 111). 
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and Puskaluvatl belonged to the Garndhara kingdom. The' 
ruins of the ancient city of Taksasila are situated imme- 
diately to the east of Saraikala, a railway junction twenty 
miles to the north-west of Rawalpindi in the Punjab; 
Puskalavatl (Prakrit : Piikkalaoti ; Greek : Peukelaotis) has' 
now been correctly identified wdth modern Prang and 
Cbarsadda on the Swat river, seventeen miles to the north- 
west of Peshawar (ScholT, PcripJus.])]). 183-84). Tliejauapada- 
of Garndhara appears to liave included the Rawalpindi 
district of the Punjab and the Peshaw'ar district of the 
North-West Frontier Province. ' ^ 

(m) and (iv) Clna and Cilata (Kirata) w’ere names: 
of the countries inhabited by Mongoloid peoples and situa- 
ted to the east and north-east of India (as regards the 
latter, cf, the Puranic statement, c.g., in Fiiyn, 45, 82, 
purvc hirata yasy — dnic pa^cimc yavniuis — tathd). Ac- 
cording to the MahCibharala (V. 19.15), Bhagadatta, 
king of Pragjyotisa or Assam, marshalled the Ginas and 
Kiratas in the great battle of Kuruksetra. The name Gina 
is famous in Sanskrit literature. It originated most pro- 
bably from the name of the Tsin dynasty which ruled in 
Ghina from B.C. 255 to 202.^ Cilata is the same as Sans- 
krit Kirata and Greek Kirradai {Periphs, § 62, Ptolemy, 
VII, 2.2), Kirradia (Ptolemy, VII. 2.16) or Tiladai (ih., 
VII. 2. 15). In the Milmdapanho there are tw^o passages 
which mention a number of places that were used to be 
visited by merchants for purposes of trade. In both these 
lists we have the mention of Gina-Gilata. The printed 
text of the Milindapahho, however, reads Gina-vilata ; but 
Sylvain Levi {Etudes Asiaiiqiie, II, p. 24) has rightly con- 
tended that Vilata is an error for Cilata. The peoples of 
these countries are described by the Periphs as a “ race of 

* Considering the early use of the word in Sanskrit it seems impossible that the 
name was derived from that of the Later Tains who ruled in A.D. 205-420 and 9SC-943 
(B.C. Boulgcr, Short History of China, p. 377 II.). 
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meh wiih flattened nose, very savage, ” and by Ptolemy as 
dwarfs; with flat face and w'hitc skin. 

(v) The city of Tosala or Tosali is to be identified 
with modern Dhauli (Puri district, Orissa), where a set of 
the Fourteen Rock Edicts of A^oka has been found. The 
name Dhauli appears to have sprung from Tosali through 
the intermediate forms Tohali and Dhoali, In literature, 
the country of Tosala is always associated with (South) 
Eosala (modern Raipur, Bilaspur and Sambalpur districts). 
Some mediaeval inscriptions {Ep. 7nd., IX, p. 286 ; XV, p. 2) 
mention Uttara-Tosala and Daksina-Tosala. The country 
is to be identified with the Puri district, and parts of the 
adjoining districts, of Orissa. 

The city is generally taken to be the same as the To- 
salei metropolis which was, according to the Geography 
of Ptolemy, situated in trans-Gan getic India. Vogel may 
be right in identifying it with Dosara of Ptolemy and 
Dosarene of the Periplus. 

{vi) Avararnta (Aparanta) is now generally identified with 
Northern Konkan. It had its capital at Surparaka, modern 
Sopara in the Thana district of the Bombay Presidency. 

' , (mi) Vogel appears to be wrong when he says that 
“ Vanga is the ancient name of Bengal.” It seems to me 
impossible that the whole of the modern Presidency of 
Bengal was meant by the term Varaga in the third century 
A.D. The country of Varnga may be identified with 
Central and Eastern Bengal, along with a part of Southern , 
Bengal (Bay Chaudhuri, Indian Antiqriities, p. 184 ff.). 

(vUi) The country of VanavasI {Bom. Gaz., I, ii, p. 278, 
ns 2) appears to be the same as modern (North) Kanara. The 
capital is to be identified with the modern town of BanavasI 
in' the North Kanara district of the Bombay Presidency. 
Vogel seems to be wrong in identifying it with BanavasI, 
a village or small town in the Shimoga district of the 
Mysore state ” {Ep. Ind.-^ XX, p. 8). 
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(ix) The exact situation of the Yavana country (that 
is, the country inhabited by the Yavanas or Yaunas, ^he 
Greeks) is not yet known. It is not certain whether 
Y’avana means here the ancient dominions of the Greek 
emperors of Syria, or the land of the Yonas referred to in 
the third Kock Edict of Asoka, or the Far Eastern 
Yavana country (Northern Annam), or any settlement of the 
Gra3co-Eomans somewhere in South India.* According to 
the Mahabharaia (XIL 207. 43), we know, the country of 
the Yaunas lay in the TJttarapalha. The city of Alasanda, 
mentioned in the Mahovnmsa, has been identified by Geiger 
with Alexandria founded by Alexander the Great near 
Kabul (Geiger, Mahavainsa, p. 194). According to the Milin- 
dapauho, the Indo-Greek* king !Menander (Milinda) was born 
at Kalasigama in the dipa of Alasanda or Alexandria 
{Trenckncv, Milindapaiiho, pp. 82-83). The capital where 
Menander rilled was at Sakala, modern Sialkot in the Punjab. 
The Indian Yavana country may possibly be the same as 
Alasanda of the Indian literature, which appears to have 
been somewhere about modern K.W.F.P. and Afghanistan. 

(.r) and ixi) The reading of the names Damila. and 
Palura is not quite certain. Damila, however, can be no 
other than the country of the Tamil people. Palura, 
if the reading be accepted, may be identified with Ptolemy’s 
Paloura {Geography, YII. i, § 16), which has been taken tp 
be the Dravidian form of the name of the famous city, 
Dantapura, the ancient capital of Kalihga. Cj. Pal (tooth) 
+ ur (city)=Danta (tooth)+pura (city). But we cannot be 
definite on this point. First because the reading is doubtful ; 
secondly, the connection of the name with Dantapura is 

^ In connection ■willi Sahadeva’s dijcijn.va in the aouth, the AToJioWicrfl/Q (I, 31, 
71*72) mentions a “ city .of the Yavanas " together with the cauntries of the PS^i^yaa, 
Keralas, Kalingaa and others. The Miliitdapailho list mentions Yona, Parama-yon» 
and Alasanda ; one of the two Yonas may be identical with Yavana (Northern Annam) 
mentioned in the AMgarofifiagflina along with CampS (Southern Annom) and Ilamboj* 
(Cambodia). • See R. G. Majumdar, Sutornadolpa, pp. CG, 136. 
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conjectural ; and thirdly, Dantapura is known to have been a 
city 3 , while all the names in our list appear to designate countries 
or provinces. The site of Dantapura has not been definitely 
identified. We have reference to the Dantapuravasaka in 
the Purle plates of the Ganga king Indravarman ( 6 th cen- 
tury A.D.), edited in Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 361, where it has 
been suggested that the name survives in that of the fort of 
Dantavaktra near Chicacole in the Ganjam district of the 
Madras Presidency, The Jirjingi copper-plate grant of 
Indravarman W'as also issued from Dantapura. Oldham 
identifies Paloura with a village called Paluru about six 
miles north-east of Ganjam (J. B. 0. B. S., XXII, p. 1 ff,), 

griparvata( = Nagarjunikonda, according to many), where 
the Cula-dhammagiri-vihara was built, does not appear to be 
the same as the Srlsaila in the Kurnool district of the Madras 
Presidency. Vijayapurl (the Iksvaku capital, according to 
some) which was situated to the w-est of Srlparvata was 
possibly the city once situated in the valley of Nfigarjuni- 
konda.” ^ 

The same upasika Bodhisiri here claims also the con- 
struction of a chaitya-shrine at the Kulaha-vihara, a shrine for 
the Bodhi-tree at the Sihala-vihara, one ceil at the Great 
Dharpmagiri, a mandapa-pillar at the Mahavihara, a hall for 
religious practices at Devagiri, a tank, a veranda and ^.mandapa 
at Puvasela, a stone-mandapa at the eastern gate of the great 
Caitya at Kantakasola or °sela, three cells at Hirumuthuva, 
seven cells at Papila, and a stone-mandava at Puphagiri. 

The localities mentioned in this connection cannot all be 
satisfactorily identified. The name of the Kulaha-vihara 
reminds us of the Kulabaka family which, as we have 
suggested above, was probably matrimonially connected with 
the Iksvakus. The Sihala (Simhala, i.e., Ceylon)-vihara 
appears to have been a convent “ founded either by a Sin- 


1 An Amaravati inscription (Luders, No. 1285) mentions VijajapurB. 
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halese, or more probabl}^, for the accommodation of Sin- 
halese monks.” This Sihala-vihara contained a shrine for 
the Bodhi-tree {Bodhivrl-sa-prasada). It is interesting to 
note that the Bodhi-tree is a necessary adjunct of the 
Ceylonese viharas even at the present time. Puvasela 
(Purvasaila) is mentioned by Yuan Chwang as Pu-p’o-shi-lo, 
where resided a Buddhist sect known as the Purva^aillyas. 
The PurvasailTya acdrijas have been referred to in a frag- 
mentary pillar inscription discovered at Allurii in the 
Nandigram taluka of the Kistna district. Kantakasela has 
been rightly taken to be the same as the emporium 
Kantakassula mentioned by Ptolem}^, {Geography , VII, i, 16) 
immediately after the river Maisblos (the Krishna) in the 
land called rvlais61ia (Masulipatam). Kantakassula has been 
identified with the town of Ghanta^ala which lies between 
the village of Guduru and the mouth of the Krishna (cf. 

Ptolemy’s location : Mouth of the river Mais61os 

Kantakassula, a mart Koddoura {he. Mr. 

Rea discovered {South Indian Antiquities, p. 132) at this place 
the remains of a stupa which, he thought, date from the 
beginning of the Christian era. The remains almost 
certainly belong to the Great Caitya mentioned in these in- 
scriptions. Puphagiri is probably the same as Puspagiri in 
the Cuddapah district {An. Rep. S. Ind. Ep., 1926-27, p. 73). 

The Nagarjunikonda inscription, dated in the 18tb year 
of king Virapurisadata, records the building of “a, stone- 
hall, surrounded by a cloister and provided with every 
necessary at the foot of the Mahacetiya ” for the acceptance 
of the Aparamahavinaseliyas, by the Mahatalavari Camtisiri, 
sister of king Camtamula I, wife of the Puklya chief 
Vasistbiputra Khamdasiri and mother of Khamdasagaram- 
naka, desiring the longevity, strength and victory of her 

1 An Amaravati inscription (Luders, No. lOOC) mentions Katakarola, evidently 
the samo as Katptnkasela. 

5 
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own son-in-law (opajio jamdUtka), king Matbarlputra Vira- 
piirisadata, and for the attainment of hita and snkha in both 
the worlds by herself. As we have said above, it is to be 
noted that an inscription of the 6th year of king Virapurisa- 
data calls Camtisiri the king’s pitnchd (father’s sister) ; 
here, however, the king is represented as the son-in-law of 
the lady. Vogel therefore thinks that Vii-apurisadata married 
his cousin, a daughter of his aunt Camtisiri, between the 
6th and 18th years of his reign. 

A carved pillar was erected in tlie 20th year of Virapurisa- 
data’s reign in memory of his dead (saga-gata) father by the 
latter’s sisters, mothers and consorts. Some figures in the 
reliefs carved on the pillars have been taken to represent 
king Camtamula I (Bp. Ind., XXI, pp. 63-64). 

The Jaggayyapetta inscriptions are dated in the 20th 
year of king Virapurisadata. The royal genealogy is not 
given in these inscriptions. They record the erection of 
five dyaka-thamhhas (entrance-pillars) at the eastern gate of 
the Mahacetiya of Lord Buddha, by the manufacturer 
{avesani) Sudatha (Siddhartha) resident of the village of 
Maha-Kadurura and son of the manufacturer Nakacada 
(Nagacandra) of Nadatura in the Kamaka-ratfia. Kamaka- 
ratha seems to be the same as the Karmarastra of later 
inscriptions. As for the suffix -ka, -we may notice the 
passages iijanikd-mahdrd(ja)~hdlikd and vanavasaka-mahdrdja, ■ 
etc., of the Nagarjunikonda inscriptions. Karmarastra has 
been identified with, the northern part of Nellore and south- 
ern part of Guntur district. 



Ehtjvula Gimtamdla II. 

King Matharlputra Virapurisadata was succeeded by his 
son Ehuvula Camtamula, born of queen Vasisthi Bhatideva. 
It is interesting to note that the custom of naming a 
grandson after his grandfather was prevalent among the 
Southern Iksvakus, as it was in many other ruling dynasties 
of ancient India. It has been noticed by Dr. Hirananda 
Sastri (Ep. Ind., XX, p. 6, n. 2) that this custom is 
sanctioned by Patanjali’s Mahdhhdsya (I. i. 1) where we 
have tripur usamikam namakrtam kuryat ; Kaiyata on this 
passage has pita, tasya ye trayah purusds = ta.n = anukdyaty= 
ahhidhatie. 

Several inscriptions of king Vasisthiputra Ehuvula 
Camtamula II have been discovered, some at Nagarjuni- 
kondaandone at an adjacent place called Kottampalugu. The 
Nagarjunikonda inscriptions, dated in the 2nd regnal year of 
the king, record the establishment of a vihdra by the 
MahadevI Bhatideva, daughter-in-law of king Vasisthiputra 
Camtamula I, wife of king Matharlputra Virapurisadata and 
mother of king Vasisthiputra Ehuvula Camtamula II, for 
the dcdnjas of the Bahusutlya sect. The Bahusutlyas were 
a branch of the Mahasamghikas. 

The Kottampalugu inscription, dated in the 11th regnal 
year of king Ehuvula Camtamula II, records the construction 
of a vihdra by Kodabalisiri, MahadevI of the Maharaja of 
Vanavasaka, granddaughter of king Camtamula I, daughter 
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of king Virapurisadata and sister of king Ebuvula Camta- 
mula II, for tbe acceptance of ibe acaryas of the Main- 
sasaka sect. The Iksvaku princess Kodabalisiri . as we 
have noticed above, was possibly tbe queen of a Cutu-f5ata- 
karni king of BanavasT. Tbe }3uddbist sect of tbe Mahl- 
gasakas is mentioned also in other early inscriptions. 
A samghdrama is known to have been built for tbe MabTsia- 
saka dcdrijas somewhere in tbe Punjab, when tbe Huna 
king Toramana was ruling (Ep. hid., I, p. 239). 



Imi'ORTANCE of the Iksvaku Pfriod, 


The Iksvaku inscriptions discovered at Jaggayyapetta 
in the Kistna district and Nagarjunikonda in the Guntur 
district are of great importance for the history of Buddhism, 

Dr. Dutt thinks (Ind. Hist. Quart., V, p. 794) that the 
site of Nagarjunikonda was a famous resort of Buddhism 
in the early j^ears of the Christian era and, probably, also 
an early centre of Mabayana. “ Just as Bodh-Gaya grew 
up on the bank of the Neranjara as a very early centre of 
Hlnayana and a place of pilgrimage for the early Buddhists, 
so also did . Amaravati ^extending to Jaggayyapetta) and 
Nagarjunikonda on the bank of the Krsna (including the 
tributary Paler) as a flourishing centre of proto-Mahayana 
in the pre-Christian and the early Christian era and a 
place of pilgrimage for the later Buddhists.” The construc- 
tion of the Amaravati with its enlargements, deco- 

rations and railings, is placed between circa 2nd century 
B.C. and 2nd century A.D. (Burgess, Arch. Surv. South. 
/nf/.,’^pp. 122-23), while that of the stfqms of Jaggayyapetta 
and Nagarjunikonda has been placed in or before the 3rd or 
4th century A.D. {Eii. Ind., XX, p. 2 ; Ind. Hist. Quart., 
VII, p. 634). 

The stupas of Amaravati appear to have been built at 
the time of Satavahana suzerainty. That the later 
Satavahauas, who were possibly Brahmanist in faith, 
showed great favour towards the Buddhists is known to all 
readers of the Satavahana inscriptions. They appear to 
have had strong Buddhist leaning, if some of them were not 
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actually Buddhist themselves. The successors of the later 
Satavahanas, the early Ik?vukns, were however staunch 
followers of the Brahmanical faith. VusisthTputra Caipta- 
mula I, as we have seen, has been credited with the per- 
formance of the agnihoira, agvisLoma, vajapeya and 
a§vamedha sacrifices. Evidently Buddhism suffered during 
the reign of this king. 

With the accession of Matharlputra Virapurisadata on 
the Iksvaku throne, a new era began with the Buddhists of 
the Kistna-G-nntur region. The great sliipas of .Jaggayya- 
petta and Nogarjunikonda were built, repaired or extended, 
and Buddhist Therls were coming for pilgrimage from all 
the Buddhist countries of the world to this centre of 
Buddhism. The mention of Slhala-vihara and of the 
dedication of a cetiyaghara specially to the Therls of Ceylon 
points to the good relation that must have existed between 
the Buddhist communities of the Iksvaku country and their 
co-reiigionists of the Island of Ceylon. Thus we see, 
Buddhism was in its heyday at the time of the later 
Iksvakus. 

The existence of such relations among the Buddhist 
communities of the different countries can be accounted for 
from the sea-trade which was carried on between the ports 
of Ceylon and other countries on the one hand and those 
Situated on the mouths of the Krishna and the G-odavari on 
the other. Kantakasela, the great emporium on the bank 
of the "Krishna, appears to have played a large part in 
this international trade. Dr. Vogel seems to be right in 
thinking that this trade was largely responsible for the 
flourishing state of Buddhism in this part of India (Ep. 
Ind., XX, p. 10). 

The collapse of Buddhism in the lower Krishna valley 
appears to have begun with the decline of the Iksvaku power. 

As a cause of this collapse, Vogel refers to theorising 
of the powerful dynasties devoted to Brahmanism like the 
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Pniinva in (he South and tlie Chalukya in (he west.” It 
must however also be added that tlie immediate successors 
of the Iksvakus in the rule of Andhradesa were all 
staunch Ibahmanist. After (he decline of (ho Iksvlikus, we 
know, (he Kistna-duntur rc^iion passed to (he J3rhat- 
phniavanas and (he Pailavas. Both of these dynasties were 
Brahmanical Hindu, and the latter claimed to have per- 
formed the a.H'nmrdJui sacrifice which is evidently a sign 
of aggressive Hinduism. Brhatphnlayana .Tayavarrnan,- as 
we shall see, was a devotee of Lord Mahesvara. The 
Pallava king Bivaskandavarman is known to have performed 
not only the Brahmanical sacrifices, Asv.'unedha and 
Agnistoma, but also the Vnjapeya (Ep, /nd., I, p, -I). The 
significant boast of the early Pallava princ-es of having been 
D/iarma-maharaja and Kal{iiu<jn~th)s-('ivasauna'(lharnim-od‘ 
dharana-niiya-f^annaddhd undoubtedly refers to the fact 
that they were determined to purify their Brahmanical 
faith from the infiuence of heretical doctrine.s like Buddhism. 
Not a single king of the Balankrivana and Visnukundin 
lines is as yet known to have Buddhist leaning. On the 
contrary, we have a Balai’ikayana king who performed one 
Asvatnedha sacrifice and a A'isnukundin king who performed 
no less than eleven Asvamedhas and thousand Agnistomas. 
The decline of Buddhism in (he Andhra country is also 
evidenced by the account of (he celebrated Chinc.se pilgrim 
Yuan Chwang who visited An-to-lo (Andhra) and To-na- 
kie-tse-kia (Dhanyakataka) or Ta-An-to-lo (Mahandhra) in 
639 A.D. and resided at the capital of the latter for ” many 
months” (see An. Hep. S. Ind. Ep., 1913-14, p. 38). 
Nevertheless Buddhism did not die away all at once. 
The Buddhist faith of an Ananda king of Guntur, who 
appears to have ruled about the end of the 4th century or 
the beginning of the 5th, clearly shows that Buddhism 
lingered in the Andhra country, although the glory it 
enjoyed at the time of the later Satavahanas and the Iksvakus 
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was long a thing of the past. Later traces of Buddliism in 
the AmarfivatT region arc found in the Ainaravati pillar 
inscription (S. Irul, his., I, pp. 20-27) of the Pallava chief 
Sirphavarman (c. A. D, 1100), probably a vassal of 
Kulottuiiga Cola I (Sewell, List, p. 00), and another 
Amaravati pillar inscription of Kota Keta JI, from which 
we know that Buddhist worship at the old stupa was still 
maintained and Keta II gave grants in its support " {Ep. 
hid., VI, p. 14G ; Sewell, op. ciL, s. v. A.D. 1182). Another 
inscription records the grant of a lamp to the Buddhist 
stupa of Amaravati, made by Bayyala, daughter of the 
Niitavadi chief Rudra. This also shows that Buddhist 
worship was maintained in the Andhra country as late as 
AiD* 1234 (Sewell, op. cit., p. 141). 



CHAPTER IL 
THE REHATEHALaYANAS. 


I 

Jayavamma ( = Jayavarman). 

A cnppcr-plate grant of -a raja {rnuharaja, according to 
tlae legend of tbe seal attached to the plates) named 
Jayavammaj who belonged to the Erbatiabalayana gotra, was 
discovered at Kondamndi in tbe Tenali taluba nf tbe lustna 
district {Ep, hid,, VI, p. 315).’ No other king of this family 
is as yet known from inscriptions or other sources. 

As regards tbe date of king Jayavarman, Hultzscb says 
(loc, cit .) : Tbe alphabet of bis inscription shows that 

he must have lived in tbe same period as the Pallava king 
Sivaskandavarman who issued the Mayidavolu plates. 
Eurtber, the language and phraseology of the inscription 
are so similar to tbe Nasik inscriptions of Gautamiputra 
Satakarni (Nos. 4 and 5) and A’abistlnx^utra Pulumayi 
(No. 3) that Jayavarman'’s date cannot have been very 
•distant from that of those two Andhra kings. Tbe archaic 
Sanskrit alphabet of the seal of tbe new plates is corrobora- 
tive evidence in tbe same direction.” King JayMvarman 
Brbatpbala)'ana may be placed about tbe closing years of 
the third and tbe beginning of the fourth century A. D. 

^ Accordingto Sewel] (LiVi, p. 17),“ it is just imsibh tliat it (j e., tLe name 
J vyararman) may have b e-i a runne assumed by Bappa (/.■e , Tatber i f Pallava 
Sivasbandavarman.” The suggestion bowever is utterly ut tenable in vit-w of the 
fact th-jt Jayavarman of tbe Kondamudi plates b longed to tie Bfhatpbalayana 
gotra vrbile the Pallavas are kno'svn to have belonged to the BbaradvSja gotra. , Sec 
tay note in Jmrn. Andhra IlisL Res. Soc,., Vlll, p. 105. 
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rThe grant was issued in tbe lOtlj year of Jayavarinan’s 
reign from tbe vijaija-sliandhavara (victorious camp) of 
Eudura (modern Giiduru, 4 miles north-west of Masuli- 
patam) whicb seems to be tbe same as Koddoura, mentioned 
in tbe Geography of Ptolemy (VII, i, lo) as a place in 
Maisblia (Masulipatam)A 

TbelCondamudi plates record an order of king Jayavar- 
man, who has been described as mahessara-pada-parigahlta 
and was, therefore, evidently a devotee of Siva (Mabe^vara), 
to tbe mpata {vijdpria) at Kudura to execute tbe grant of 
a Brabmadeya .(religious gift to Brabmanas) made by tbe 
king. Vydprta, according to Hemacbandra, is tbe same as 
niyogin, ayukta and karmasaciva (cf. niyogl karmasaciva 
ayiikto vydprta^ — ca sah). A vydprta was therefore an execu- 
tive officer. Tbe Brabmadeya was made of tbe village of 
Pamtura (Panduru in tbe Bandar or Masulipatam taluka 
according to Dubreuil) in Kudurabara, i.e., the dhdra or 
district of Kudura (cf. Satavabani-bara in tbe Myakadoni 
inscription of Pulumavi, Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 154). It is 
therefore apparent that tbe vydprta was in charge of tbe 
Kudura district and held his office at tbe chief town of tbe 
same name. 

Scholars think that Kudurabara of tbe Kondamudi grant 
is the same as tbe Kudrabara-visnya of tbe Saiahkayana 
inscriptions and Gudrabara, Gudravara and Gudrara of 
later inscriptions. The identification may not be impossible. 
It is, in that case, necessary to think that Kudurabara which 
originally meant “ the dhdra of Kudura ” gradually came 
to be used as a place-name itself ; because Kudrabara (not 
Kudura) was the name of the visaya (province) at tbe time 
of tbe f5alankayanas.^ According to Dubreuil this province 

J The town of Kudura is also mentioned in an inscription of Amararatl tsee 
Luders, List, No. 1295). 

2 Compare Khetaka ahara and Ebetakubara visaya IBomb. Gaz., Vol. I, Pfc. ii, 
p. 3S2). 
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(:oni])rised roughly (lie present Bandar (Masulipatam) taliika. 
This region, occupied once by the Brbatplialayanas, was,- 
as we shall see later on, in the possession of the Salah- 
kayanns of Ychgl in the OUi century A. D. 

The recipients of the Brahmadcya were the following 
Brahmans : — Gotama-gota-jayapara * Savagataja (vSarva- 
guplarya), Savigija of the Tanava (Tanavya) gotra ; Goginaja 
and Bhavamnaja of the Kodina (Kaun<;iinya) gotra ; 
Buda\’(nhuja (Rudravisiivarya) of the Bharadaya (Bhara- 
dvfija) gotra, Budaghosnja (Rudraghosarya) of the Opamam- 
nava (Aupamanyava gotra) ; Isaradataja (Tsvaradattarya) of 
the Kamnhayana (Karsnayana) gotra; and Kharndarudaja 
(Skandarudiarya) of the Kosika (Kausika) gotra. The 
alTiK - aja {^dry'i) added to the names of these Brahmanas 
survives even to the present time in Madrasi names like 
Yehkayya (Vehkarya), Bamayya (Ramarya), etc., and in 
the surname Ayyar ( = Aryn). 

The parilidrus (immuniiies'i granted are interesting to 
note. They are apdvcsGy anomasa, ahnah'hddal-a, arailia- 
savinciyikd, etc. Aji.ivcsa is evidently the same as abhatapra- 
■reda (exemption from the entrance of an array) of other 
South Indian inscriptions. Alilitary authorities generally 
called upon the villagers to meet their demands ; this fact 
is proved by a record of A'laliasamant.idhipati Santivarman 
of Banavusl. Good governments therefore tried to minimise 
the exactions of the soldiers by preventing them from 
entering the villages. i5nkra 84) says that soldiers 
should encamp outside a village and should not enter 
villages except on ofTieial business. Anoviasa has been 
taken to mean “ exemption from being meddled with.” 
The third parilidra, viz., alovalchadaka, made the village 
free from being dug for salt. The salt-mines of the country 

1 Tho word jayupnra, according to Sanskrit loxicons, moans Idnnuka, which' 
meaning docs not seem to be applicable here. Hnltzscb tliinks that tho passage possibljr 
means a “ grhastha belonging to the Gantama-gotra ” (Ep. Ind., VI, p, 315). 
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.were evidently property of tlie king. The term arathasam- 
.Tia^/fka has been triinslatcd by Scnart as ‘‘not to be inter- 
fered, by the. District Police.” ^ 

The grant was exectited by the mahatagivara,mal}ddavda- 
myaUd (field-marshal?) Bhapahanavarpma. Mahdiagimraf 

^ A learned discusaion on the subject of patiliaras by Senart is to be found in Ep. 
Inff.iVlT, pp, 65-''6, “ The cognate inscriptions l ave no doubt as to the privileges 
Vvbicb were expressly mentioned here ; we have to restore anomasam alondkhadakarri 
arotJwsamvwayikam savajaiopaTihariham. The translation is less certain than the 
reading. Eepardicg Qpdcesam,in Sanskrit apravci yarp , it is snfBcient to refer to Dr. 
Eleet's Gupta hiscrtpficJis, p. £S, DO', e. dnewoso ri presents oDavamTisyam ; its cer- 
tain eqnivab nt in later terminologv, namely, samasfarajaJftyamiri aTiasiapralciTtepani' 
yatjt (fhi'd.', p. 171 , rote) seems to imp'y ibat the royal officers were prohibited from 
taking possession of anything beb nging to the village. Por alonaUtadaka the later 
inscriptions offer several equivalents alavanakTettikhcnaka wl ii h Piihler fp. 101) 1 as 
already quoted (Dr. Fleet’s No. 65, 1. 28, and No. 6C). ahnagvladichhohha in line 33 
of the plates of Sivaskandavarman [Ep. Ind., Vol. T,p. 6) and salohalavaiidkara in 
line 17 of the plates of Govindachandra {ibid., Vol. IV., p. 106). These words are far 
from clear ; but if we remember the fact that the production of salt is arojal moncpoly 
(Buhler in Ep. Jtid., Vol. I, p. 2, note) and ti e details quoted by BhagwanlaltBom- 
hai/ Gasctteer, Vol. XVI, p. 556, p. 179) regarding the manner of digging the soil for 
salt which prevailed in the very region of our inscriptions, it seems to me that the ex- 
planafon proposed by Rhngwanlal, viz., alavayakTidlaka with tl e Prakrit softening of 
linto d, is quite satisfactory. The object ot this immunity would thus be to deny to- 
the representatives of the king the right of digging pits for extracting salt. 

" Tfie next term seems to be written in our inscriptions arathasavinayik-a or 
.4avinttvika ; but line 1 1 of the grant of Sivask»ndavHrman tEp. hid., Vol. I, p. 6) dis- 
tinctly reads aratCbasamvinayikam, In stating that Ibis s] elUng excluded his earlier 
explanation, Buhler did not suggest another instead of it. I do not know any parallel 
expression which clears up this one finally. The word seems to represent arasltlrasaih- 
tindyika ; but etymology alone is an unsafe guide in the interpretation of technical 
terms. Vivefi is only used in a moral sense. Could we ihiuk of tracslating : ‘exempt- 
ed from tbe police, the magistrate ot the district (rasTitra ; compare Dr. Fleet's Gvpla 
Inscriptions, p. 82, note), or of the rSsTitrin’ 7 This would remind ns of those grants 
in which, on the other hand, it is stated that the right'of punishing thefts and offen- 
ces is reserved by ihe king, or of those in which the right to punish the ' ten offences 
isadasaparadha ; see, e.g., the Alina plates, i. 67 in Dr. Fleet’s Gupfa Inscriptions, 
p, 179, and the Deo-Baranark inscription, 1. 17 ; <6id., p. 217) is transferred to tbe 
donee. At least I have nothing more plausible to suggest. It is well known that the 
different formulas of immunities were variable and always incomplete. And it is not 
to be wondered at that fhey should be summed up in a comprehensive and general ex- 
pression like sarrajatapariharika. Elsewhere the texts are more precise in stating 
that there are eighteen' kinds ot immnnities. It will be enough to quote the in- 
scriptions of the Pallavas, and notably that of Sivaskandavarman, which reads 
figharosojntipariliara ".Ep. hid., Vol. 1, p. 6).” 
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according to Yoge], is a mistake fov Mahaialavara which 
occurs so raau}' times in the inscriptions of the Iksvakus 
{see above). PossibJy it was tie custom for an official to 
write down the oral order of the king {aviyena dnaiam). 
The grant is, said to have been signed by the king himself 
{say am chaio). 

The seal attached to the Kondamudi plates has, in the 
centre, a trident in relief (the handle of which seems to end 
in an arrow), a bow (?), the crescent of the moon and an 
indistinct sjmbol of rcughly triangular shape. Bound the 
margin of the seal rrns a Sanskrit legend in archaic 
characters which differ totally frem these (mployed cn the 
plates (ilp. Bid., 'VI, p. 316). Thisdiiferer.ee is pos-ibly 
due to the fact that the seals were kept ready in the king’s 
record office and were attached to the plates vihen the latter 
were prepared. Hultszch appears to suggest that the seal 
is much older than the plates. The Sanskrit legend how- 
ever seems to show that the seal cannot be placed much 
earlier than 300 A.D. 



II 

CAriTAL ( F 'J'1115 B}[UlAiriTALXYAKAS.’ 

The only coppcr-plale priml of the Prhaiphnluyana 
clynastyj belonging lo hing Jayavanyma ( = Jayavainian) 
Ei’liatphaluyana, was discovered, as we have aheady seen, 
at Koiulamudi a place in ll e f enali taluka of tl.e Kistna 
district {Ep. Ind., \T., p. 315). Wc have also seen that the 
grant Avas issued in the 10th regnal year of Jayavair.ma 
irom vi^aija-liltanidhiivard vagarCi KiuUiralo, i.c. from the 
vAjaya-il{andh:,v(ira at the city of KudCira. It is for iliis 
reason that scholars have taken Kiulura (n odern Guduru 
mar Masulipatain) to be the capital where the Brhat- 
phalayanas ruled. Prof. Dubrcuil, as for instance, writes : 
“The Kondaniudi plates {Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, p. Sic) aie 
dated in the lOlh year of king Jayavarman of the Brhat- 
phalayanas, who reigned at Kiidura ; “ and ag .iu : “ the 

town of Kudura, which was the capital of Jayavarmnn in the 
III century of the Christian era, is but the modern village 
of Guduru which is 4 miles wcst-norih~west of Masuli- 

patam and 6 miles from Ghan'asala “ {Anc. Hist. 

Dec., pp. 84-85). The Professor has rightly identified 
the place with Koddoura in the country of Maisolia 
(Masulipatam), mentioned in the Geography of Ptolemy. 

It is, however, interesting to note that Eoddoura 
136° 11° 20' has been mentioned not as a metropolis, but 
as an ordinary place in Maisolia {Geog., VII, i, 15) by 
Ptolemy who is believed to have written his Geography 
about the middle of the 2nd century A.D. The archaic 

1 My paper on the capital of the Brhatphalayanas -waa originally published in 
Jottrn. Avdhra Hist. lies. Soc., VII, pp. 170-1. There however Jay a varman was 
placed a little earlier. 
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characters used on the seal of the Kondamudi grant 
and its phraseological connection with the grants of 
Gaiitamiputra Satakarni and Vasisthiputra Pulun^avi, as 
well as its language and script, assign the grant to about 
300 A.D. Should we then believe that the Brliat- 
phala^'anas became a ruling power just after- the decline 
of the Salavahanas in the early years of the 3rd century 
A.D. and established themselves at Kudura (Koddoura) 
from where they issued charters as early as the end of the 
third or the beginning of the 4th century ? It is, houever, 
far more natural to think that they were originally a 
local ruling power under the suzerainty of the Satavahanas 
and gradually rose to prominence during and after the 
latter’s decline. 

The city of Kudura has been called a vijaija-skandhavara 
in the Kondamudi grant. The word skandhavara generally 
means “a camp;” but according to the lexicographer 
Hemacandra it may also signify ” a metropolis.” While 
on expedition, oriental kings are known to have held 
court in camps ^ The use of the term skandhavara in the 
sense of a metropolis is most probably due to such a 
practice. Skandhavara (as sometimes also possibly the 
term vasaka) appears to mean a temporary residence, and 
therefore a temporary capital, of a king.^ It is, therefore, 

^ For the court of the Miighak, see General History of the Mogol Empire (extract- 
ed from Memoirs of M. Manouchi) by F. P. Catrou (Bangabasi Bdn.), p. 335ff. “ As 

Visapiir -was at the time of writing these Memoirs the theatre of war against the 
Sevagi, Orangzcb removed his court and armies thither.” — p. 343. Cf. also “ During 
these years (I'.e., the years of Asiatic campaign) Alexander’s camp was his court and 
capital, the political centre of his empire— ‘a vast city rolling along over mountain 
and river through Central Asia.” — J. B. Bury, History of Greece for Beginners, 
1915, p. 422. 

2 It is interesting in this connection to refer to Yuan Chwang’s account of the 
capital of Maharastra (Mc-ho-Ia-ch'a) under Pulakesin II (Pu-lo-ki-she) of the Western 
Calukya dynasty (Beal, Bud. Records of the Western World, If, p. 235 ; also his Life 
of Hill cn Tsiang, p. 14G). From the inscriptions of the Calnkyas and their inveterate 
enemy, the Pallavas, there can he no doubt that the capital of Pulakesin II was at 
Vatapi, modern Badami in the Bijapur district of the Bombay Presidency. Now, 
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very doubtful whether the vijaya skandhavfim of king 
Jayavarman Brhatpbalayana could be the permanent capital 
of the Brliatphalayanas. 

The town of Ivudura, which was the political centre 
of Kudurahara, i.e., the Kudura district, has been identi- 
fied, as we have already seen, with a village in the Bandar 
or Masulipatam taluka. The find of the plates at Kondamudi 
appears to prove that this region was a part of the Brhat- 
phalayana kingdom in about 300 A.D. The capital of 
the Brhatphalayanas seems therefore not to have been 
very far from the Masulipatam region. 

In this connection it is very interesting to note that 
Ptolemy makes mention of the metropnlis of Pitundra (136° 
12°) in the country of the people called Maisoloi {Geog., 
VII. i, § 93). In op. cit., § 79, the Maisoloi are placed near 
the country of the Salakenoi (Salafikayanas of Vengi) and 
in § 15 their country has been called Maisolia (Masuli- 
patam). Their metropolis, Pitundra, has been identified 
by Sylvain Levi with Pihunda of the Uttarddhyayana and 
Pithuipda of the Hathigumpha inscription of king Khara- 
vela (Ind. Ant , 1926, p. 146). We -have seen that the 
Brhatphalayanas ruled over the Masulipatam region, which 
is to be identified with Maisolia of Ptolemy. Pitundra 
the capital .of Maisolia in the time of Ptolemy (middle of 
the 2nd century) appears therefore almost certainly to have 
been the capital of the family of Jayavarman Brhafpha- 


tbe anrroundings of Badami, as scbolars have noticed, do not answer to the description 
given by the Chinese pilgrim, and its distance from Broach (135 miles) is altogether 
incommensur.ilo with the distance of lOJO fi (about 1G7 miles) as specified by Yuan 
Ciiwang. Scholars therefore now generally agree with the view of Fleet that the town 
in question is Nasik, about 128 nii'es to the south-east of Broach. Fleet seems to be 
right when ha suggests : " We have therefore to look for some subordinate but 

important town, far to the north of Badami, which was mistakenly spoken of as the 
capitsl by Hiuen Tsiang ; most probably because it was the basis of the operations 
agninst Harshavaidhana of Kanau;, and because in connection with these operations, 
Pulikesi 11 happened to he there at the time” (Bomb. Goz., I, Ft. ii, p. 855). 
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layana, ruler of the Masulipatam region in the end of the- 
3rd or the beginning of the 4th century. 

If we now accept the reading Pithumda in a passage 
of the Hathigumpha inscription (line 11) of Kharavela 
and the interpretation that king Kharavela of Kalinga 
besieged the city of Pithumda, it is not impossible to think 
that the Brhatphalayanas w^ere ruling at Pithunda = Piiundra 
as early as the time of Kharavela (•2nd or 1st century B.C.) . 


7 



CHAPTER HI. 
THE ANANDAS. 


T 

HlHAT^YAOAIiDHA.’ 

As tlie word Hiranyngarhha ])as some bearing on the 
question of the gcncalo:;}' of kings whom wc call the 
Anandas, we shall deal with this term first. 

According to Sanskrit Lexicons, the word Uiramja- 
garbha has two principal meanings. First, it is a well- 
known epithet of Lord Brahman ; secondly, it is the name 
of one of the sodaia-inahadiina, i.c., the sixteen Great Gifts 
which are enumerated and explained in books like the 
Matma’Purana, Hemfidri’s VralaWiaiyla and Ballalasena’s 
Ddnjsdgara, The sixteen Mahadonas are dana (offering) of 


the following things : — 



1. 

Tulapurusa 

9. 

Dhara 

2. 

Hiranyagnrbha 

10. 

Hiranya^varatha 

3. 

Brahmanda 

11. 

Heraabastiratha 

4. 

Kalpapadapa 

12. 

Visnucakra 

5. 

Gosahasra 

13. 

Kalpalata 

6. 

H i r an y a k a m a d b e n u 

14. 

Saptasagara 

7. 

Hiranya^va 

16. 

Eatnadhenu 

8. 

PailcalaAgala 

IG. 

Mahabhutaghata 


These names are more or less of a technical character. They 
have been explained in full details in the Mahadandvarta 


1 This paper was published in J.Ii.A.S., October, 1931, p. 72911. A paper ex- 
plaining the term hirani/agarblia was previously published in BJtoroIbarja (Bengali), 
Bfaadra, 1340 B. S., p. S93 f. 
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section of the Danasdgara, Chapter Y of the Vratakhanda 
and Chapter 247 ff. of the Mats7ja-Purdna. 

The word Hiranyagarhlia occurs several times in the 
inscriptions of some South Indian kings. In the Gorantla 
inscription {Ind. i4?2£., IX, p. 102 f.), king Attivarman is 
called aprame7ja-]iiranyagarhha'j)rasava, which phrase w'as 
translated by Fleet, the editor of the Gorantla inscription, 
as “ w'ho is the posterity of the inscrutable (god) Hiranya- 
garbha,” i.e., Brahman. In the Mahakuta pillar inscrip- 
tion of the Calukya king MaAgalesa {ibid, XIX, p. Off.) we 
have the passage liiranyagarblia-sambliuia. Here also Fleet 
who edited the inscription translated the phrase as ‘‘ w^ho 
was descended from (the god) Hiran 5 ^agarbha (Brahman).” 
It must be noticed that only particular kings have been 
connected with Hiranyagarbha in the inscriptions of their 
respective families. If Fleet’s interpretation is correct we 
should have found other kings of the family — wherein one 
king has been called Hiramjagarhha-sainbhuta — with titles 
of the same signification. Moreover, when we notice that 
in the Mahakuta pillar inscription, this epithet is given only 
to Pulakesin I, and not to Jayasimha the first king men- 
tioned, nor to Maiigalesa the reigning monarch, there 
remains no doubt that Fleet’s theory is unjustifiable. I 
therefore hold with Hultzsch that the word Hiraiiyagarhha, 
in these inscriptions, signifies the second of the sixteen 
Malidddnas or Great Gifts. 

While editing the Mattepad plates of Damodarvarman 
(Ep. Ind.,X'Vll, p. 328fif.), Hultzsch remarked : ‘‘A similar 
feat is ascribed to king Attivarman in another copper-plate 
grant from the Guntm’ district, where I translate the epithet 
aprameija-Hiranijagarhha-prasavena by ‘ who is a producer 
of {i.e., who has performed) innumerable Hiranya- 
garbhas.’ ” Hultzsch, here, evidently takes the passage 
Imanyagarbha-prasava as a case of the Sasthl-tatpurusa 
compound to mean ‘‘ jjrasava (origin, producer) of the 
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Hiranyagarl)ba.” But he was in ' difficulty with the 
word Hiranyagarbha-prasida which- occurs in the Ipur 
grant (No. 1) of the Visnukundin king Madhavavarman I 
{ibid, p, 335 f.). As prasuta is an adjective, it cannot make 
a case of the Sastlu-tatpumsa compound. Hultzsch, there- 
fore, had to correct the passage as Hiranyagarbha-prasuti, 
i.e., prasuti (origin, producer) of the Hiranyagarbha (ibid, 
p. 336, note 7). But when we notice that the epithet 
Hiranyagarblia-prasiita also occurs in the Polamuru plates of 
the same Visnukundin king (Journ. Andhra Hist. Res. Soc., 
VI, p. 17 If.), and further that theMahakuta pillar inscription 
has Hiranyagarbha-sapibhiita, there can be no doubt that 
Hultzsch is wrong in taking the passage Hiranyagarbha- 
prasava as a case of the Sastki-tatpurusa compound. The 
words Hiranyagarblia-prasuta and Hiranyagarbha-sanibhuta 
are certainly examples of the Pancaml-tatpurusa compound 
and mean “ born of the Hiranyagarbha,” The word 
Hiranyagarbha-prasava must also ' mean the same thing. 

I therefore take it as a case of the Bahuvrthi compound 
to mean “ one Avhose prasava (origin, producer, pro- 
genitor) is the Hiranyagarbha,'’ But how can a king be 
born of the Hiranyagarbha which we have taken to signify 
the second of the sixteen Mahadanas ? 

In the performance of the Hiranyagarbha-mahadana 
ceremony, the thing to be given away to the Brahmanas 
is a Hiranyagarbha, literally, “ a golden womb.” Hiranya- 
garbha here signifies a golden kimda, three cubits in 
height. Of . : 

brahmanair = dnayet kundam tapayiiya-mayapi subham 

dvasaptaty-angul-occhrdyam hema-pankaja-garbhavat. 

To discuss in details all the functions of the ceremony 
is not' necessary for our purpose. The quotations, which 
are all from the 249th Chapter of the Matsya-Purana, will 
sufficiently clear the point. 
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After due arcana, the performer ' of the' Mahadana 
ceremony is to utter a mantra in adoration to Lord' 
Hiranyagarbha (here, Lord Visnu), two lines of which 
run ; ■ 

bhr&-lo]ia-])raniul{lid loUds = tdna garhlie vyamstliitdh 
hram-ddayas = tatlid dead namas = te vUva-dhdrine. 

Thereafter the performer enters into the hiranyagarbha, 
i.e., the golden Umida, and the priests perform the cere- 
monies of garbhadhdna, pmnsavana and slniantonnayana of 
the “ golden womb,” as they would do in the case of an 
ordinary pregnant woman. Of. 

evam—dmantrya tan-madhyam—dvisy = dmbha iidah- 

mukhah 

mnstibhydni parisamgrhya dharmardja-catnrmukan 
janumadhye Hrah krtrd tistheta ivdsa-paficakani 
garbhadhdnam pnmsavanani slmantonnayam tathd 
kuryur—hiramja-garbhasya tatas = te dvija-puhgavdh. 

Then the performer is taken out of the “golden womb,” 
and the jdta-karma and other necessary functions are per- 
formed by the priests, as if the performer is a newly born 
child. After that, the performer is to utter another mantra, 
wherein occur the following significant lines : 

mdtr—dham janitah purvam martya-dharmd sur-ottama 
tvad-garbha-sambhavdd = esa divya-deho bhavamy=aham. 

“ 0 the best of gods, previously I M^as given birth to 
by my mother (and) was martya-dharmd (one having the 
qualities of an earthly creature). (But) now owing to my 
(re-) birth from your womb, I become divya-deha (one having 
celestial body.” 
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That the performer of the Hiranyagarhha-mahaddna was 
thought to be “ born of the Hiranyagarbha, i.e., golden 
womb,” is also clear from the next mantra to be uttered by 
the priests : 

adya-jatasya te = ’ngdni abhiseltsydmahe vayani. 

After the ceremony is over, the priests receive the gift of 
that golden womb together with many other things. 



II 


Genealogy of the Ananda Kings.’ 

Two kings of the Ananda family arc known from 
their inscriptions. They are Attivarmau of the Gorantla 
plates (Ind. Ani., IX, p. 102 f.) and Daraodarvarman 
of the Mattepad plates (Ep. Ind., XVIf. p. 327 f.). 
We have already dealt with the reference to the word 
Hiranyagarhha in the Gorantla inscription and with 
its different interpretations. Hultzsch rightly says : 
“ When editing the Gorantla plates of Attivarman, my 
late lamented friend Fleet believed this king (scil. Attivar- 
man) to have been a Pallava — chiefly because he 
interpreted the epithet apramexja-Hiranyagarhha-prasavena 
by ‘ who is the posterity of the inscrutable (god) 
Hiranyagarhha.’ As I have shown above, the rendering is 
inadmissible in the light of the corresponding epithet used 
in the fresh plates, and Fleet himself bad since withdrawn 
his original opinion in his Dynasties oj the Kanarese 
Districts, second edition," p. 334 ” (Ep. Ind., XVII. 328). 
In the Gorantla inscription, Attivarman has been called 
Itandaranrpati-kula-saniudbhTda, ^‘sprung from the family of 
king Kandara ” ; the family (hula), in its turn, is called 
dnanda-maharsi-vani^a-sanitidhhuta, ” sprung from the 

1 Sec my note on the Ananda Genealogy in J.E.A.S., October, 1934, 
p. 732 il. 

- “ And DOW that wc know more about the early history and Puranic genealogy 
of the Pullavas, it is difiieiilt to adapt these details to their accounts, though Attivar- 
man does, like the Pallavas, claim to belong to the posterity of the god Hiranya- 
garbha, f.e., Brahman. On the other hand, the name Kandhara, — and doubtless 
Kandara also, — is a variant of Krishna ; and this suggests that we may possibly have 
hereon early Uashtrakuta record” (Fleet’s Dynasties of the Kanartse Districts ia 
Bomb. Goz„ I, Part II, p. 334). . • . 
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lineage of the great sageAnanda”. On the other hand, 
the Mattepad plates were issued from t;ijaya-Kandara-pura, 
victorious city (founded by) king Kandara.” Damodara- 
varman is, here, said to have belonged to the Ananda- 
gotra. Both the Gorantla and Mattepad grants were 
discovered in the Guntur district of- the -Madras Presidency. 
While editing the Mattepad plates, Hultzsch, on these 
grounds, suggested that the three ■ kings Kandara/ 
Attivarman and Damodaravarman belonged to- the same 
family and that they may be styled '' the ' Ananda 
kings of Guntur.” 

The palaeography of the Gorantla and Mattepad records 
suggests that the rule of king Attivarman and that of 
king Bamodarvar man were not' separated by a great interval. 
Considering the facts that the characters of the Gorantla 
inscription resemble, in’ some respects, those of the Iksvaku 
inscriptions of Nagarjunikonda {Ep. Ind., XX,’ p. 1 ff.) and 
that both Nagarjunikonda, the find-spot of some Iksvakii 
inscriptions, and Kanteru, that of some Balankayana 
inscriptions are localities of the Guntur district, it seems 
to me that the Ananda kings, whose inscriptions are also 
found in the same district, began to grow powerful about 
the middle of the 4th century A.D., when the power 
of the Pallava successors of the Iksvakus was gradually • 

1 Venkayya in hia Eeport for 1900, pp. 6 and 35, refers to a much defaced 
Sanskrit inscription mentioning the daughter of king Kandara of the Snandagotra, 
at Chezarla to the -west of Guntur. Kandara, Kandhara, Kandliara, Kanhara, 
Kanhara and Kannara are Prakrit varianta of the Sanskrit uame Krsna {Bcmh. Gaz., 

I, Pt. II, p. 410, note 1). Some inscriptions of the Rattas of Saundatti style the 
Rastrakuta king Kr?na III as Kandhara. pnravaT-MhUvara, supreme lord of 
Kandharnpnra, the best of towns (ihid, pp. 419, 550 and note 6; and 384, noted). 
Tliis fact appears to have led Fieet to suggest a Rastrakuta connection of Attivarman 
(ibid, 386). But as suggested by the same scholar (ibid, 384, note 4) the name of 
Kandharapura “ may possibly have been invented from an imaginary Kriabnapnra, 
derived from some passage similar to that in which the Eastern Ghalukya King 
Gunaka Vijayaditya III is said to have effected the barniug of t he city of JKrishna II 
(Kj-f.vlirio-pwra-dahaTio, see Ind. A-nt., Vol.'XX, p. 102, n. 6).’’ , 
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declining in the Andhra country. The Nagarjunikonda ins- 
criptions have been assigned to the 3rd century A.D. and, 
as I shall slibw below, the Kanteru plates are to be ascribed ■ 
to, the 5th century'’A.D. Kings Attivarman and Damodara- 
varinan may, therefore, be conjecturally placed about the 
second half of the 4th century of the Christian era. 

But which of the two kings of the Ananda family came 
earlier ? According to Hultzsch, the characters of the 
Gorantla inscription are more developed than those of the 
Mattepad grant which is besides partly written in Prakrit ; 

“ consequently Damodaravarman must have been one of the 
predecessors of Attivarman ” (Kp. Ind., XVH, p. 328). 

As regards the first point, viz., that the characters of 
the Gorantla inscription are more developed, I must say 
that when two epigraphs belong to the same period it is 
extremely difficult to determine as to which of them is 
the earlier. In our section on the Visnukundin 
genealogy below, we shall show that the Visnukundin king 
Madhavavarman II of the Ipur grant (No. 2) was suggested 
by Hultzsch, on paheographicaJ grounds, to have been the 
grandfather of Madhavavarman (I) of the Ipm’ grant (No. 
1)-. We shall also show there that the former was actually 
not the grandfather, but the grandson, of the latter.^ Since 
the handwritings ^ of two different scribes of even the same 
age may be quite dissimilar, I do not think it impossible 
that the difference in time between the execution of the 
Mattepad and that of the Gorantla grant is short and that 
Damodaravarman of the Mattepad grant was a successor of 
Attivarman on the throne of Kandarapura.^ 

1 See also my paper on the genealogy of the VisnokuiidiDs in Ind. Hist. Quart., 
IX, p. 278 ff. ■ , . . 

Cf. *’ Not only the plates of the Palis vas but also those of the Gangas and 
the Kadamfaas prove that the alphabets differ much according to the scribes, who have 
engraved the plates ; and the documents of the same reign do not sometimes resemble 
one another.” {Anc. Hist. Dec., pp. 65-66.) 

8 
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Ak rcp.'U'flB the Bocoiid point, fi.'r., (hftl the ^^at{ep^l(l 
grant is partly written in I’rakrit, 1 am afraid, if is a 
misrepresentation. In fact, the Mattepad plates are, like 
the Gorantln plates, writlcu in Sanskrit ; but it is true 
that the names of the Erfilnnana recipients of the king s 
gift arc written in Prakrit, c.g., Kashava-Kumarajja 
(Sinskrit: Kfisyapa-Kumfirarya), etc. We must notice, 
however, that the Gorantla inscription also exhibits the 
same peculiarity. T tliink it even more signific.ant tliat the 
name of the king is hero Atfirarimm and not TTastivnrrnnn. 
Aiti is a Dravidio form of Sanskrit hnalbi, tlirougii the 
literary Prakrit from hadhi. Names like Attivarinan,’ 
Kumurajja, etc., only prove that both these grants were 
issued in a time when the replacement of Prakrit by Sans- 
krit in South Indian epigraphy was nearly, but not fully, 
complete. 

There are, besides, two other points in support of 
our suggestion. Firstly, in the Gorantla inscription, the 
kandara-nrpaii‘lmln has been called hhagavato valccivarfidhi- 
Dnsinns=^lribhuimn't-kartnh hvibho§=caran(i-kamah-rajah- 
paintrlkfla, which appears to suggest that Sambhu (Siva) 
was the family deity of the Ananda kings and that they 
were f^aivas. On the other hand, Damodaravarman is 
called in his inscription hhagavatah samyaksamhuddhasya 
paddniidhydta, which clearly shows that he was a Buddhist. 
If the Ananda kings [irior to Attivarman were Saivas, 
Damodaravarman who was a Buddhist would appear to have 
come after Attivarman. Secondly, the inscribed faces of the 
Mattepad plates of Damodaravarman are “ numbered con- 
secutively like the pages of a modern book.” This fact also 


1 With the nnmo of Attivarman may be compared tliat of AUimallan, a 
feudatory of the Cola king Raiaraja fS-Itid./ns., I, No. 74). Atiimallar was also the 
surname of Krsna III Rnstrakfita. Compare also Attivarman in Kielliorn’a List, 
No. 1070 ; and “ Attiraja or Attarasa, born at Naranapura in the Andhra country ” 
in' Bomb. Gaz., I, Pt. II, p, 607 
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seems to suggest that Damodaravarman came after 
Attivarman. 

But, what was the relationship between these two kings 
of the Ananda, family, who, we think, were not far removed 
from each other in time ? 

In this connection, I like to draw the attention of 
readers to the epithet ahandhya-gosahasr-meka-hiranyagarhh- 
-odbhav-odbhava applied to the name of king Damodaravar- 
man in the Mattepad plates. This epithet has been 
translated by Hultzsch as “ who is the origin of the 
production (i.e., who has caused the performance) of many 
Hiranyagarbhas and of (gifts of) thousand pregnant cows.” 
This translation is defective for several reasons. 

We have seen that Hultzsch has wrongly interpreted 
the passage hiranyagarhlia-inasam as the “ producer of the 
Hiranyagarbha.” As we have shown, it should mean ” one 
whose producer is the Hiranyagarbha.” The corresponding 
passage of the Mattepad plates is hiTanyagarbh-odbJiava, 
which means exactly the same thing. Hultzsch says : 

he {scil. Damodaravarman) boasts of having performed 
certain Brahmanical rites, viz., Gosahasra and Hiranya- 
garbha (1. 2 f.).” But it seems to me hardly tenable that 
Damodaravarman who was professedly a Buddhist performed 
these rites which are professedly Brahmanical. Besides, if 
Hultzsch’s interpretation is right, why did the composer 
use liiranyagarbh-odbhav-odbhava and not hiramjagarbh- 
odbhava which is the naturally expected form ? The 
use of hiranyagarbh-odbhav-odbhava in the sense of “ per- 
former of the Hiranyagarbha ” seems to me highly awkward 
in an ordinary prose composition. The natural meaning of 
the phrase hiramjagarhh-odbhav-odbhava is “ one whose 
ndhliava (producer, father) is Hiranyagarbh-odbhava {i.e., 
performer of the Hiranyagarbha-mahadana).” 

As regards abandhya-gosahasra, I do not think that the 
word aband/i^a ever means “pregnant.” Abandhya, i.e., 
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not-barren, which also means amogha-phal-odaya {[iroAncGr 
of unfailing good and prosperity) according to the Sanskrit 
lexicon Rdjanirghanta, seems to refer not to go as Hultzsch 
has taken it, but to the Gosahasra.^^the fifth -of .. the --sixteen 
Mahadanas of the Purdnas. The whole phrase ahandJiyg.- 
gosahasr-meJca-hiranya-garbh-odbhav-odbhava:, . then, means 
“ one whose iidbJmva (i.e., father) is Abandhyagosahasra 
(i.e., performer of a Gosahasra producing unfailing success) 
and Aneka-hiranyagarbb-odbbava (i.e , performer of, many 
Hiranyagarbhas) . . . , 

Now, who is this Abandhya-gosahasra-Aneka-hirapya; 
garbh-odbhava, the udbhava (father) of king Damodaravar- 
man ? Curiously enough, in the Gorantia inscription, 
Attivarman is called aprameya-hiranyagarhlia-prasava, 
which is obviously the same as aneka-hiranyagarbli-odhhavg. 
I therefore do not think it quite impossible .that it is 
king Attivarman who was the father . of king Damodara- 
varman of the Mattepad plates. It may however be 'argued 
that the Mattepad plates credit the father ..of king Damo-. 
daravarman with the performance of a Gosahasra as . well >;• 
but there is no reference to this Mahadana in Attivarman’ s,. 
own Gorantia grant. The Gosahasra mahadana may, have 
been performed by Attivarman after the execution of 
the Gorantia grant. It , may also be a case of . the. 
Argumentum ex Silentio. . ...r - 
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AtTIV ARMAN ( =HaSTIVARMAN) . 

As we have seen, Ihe Ananda king Attivarman was a 
devotee of Sarnbhu (Siva) and performed “many” Hiranya- 
garbhas. ' The performance of such a’ cost\y’ mahadana as 
the Hiranyagarbba for more than 'once (and probably also 
of a Gosabasra) seems to , show that be was a rich and power- 
ful prince.- His^ qiitbet pratdp-opanata-sakala-sdmanta-man- 
suggests- that there were other ruling chiefs, who 
acknowledged bis suzerainty. His inscription tells us that 
be acquired fame; in ruling bis subjects with justice. 

, .The Gorantla inscription records the gift of eight hundred 
pattis (pieces) of land in the village of Tanlikonfa on the 
southern bank of the IHsnabenna (i.e,, the Krishna; see 
infra, and Bomb. Gaz,, I, ii, p. 334 n) river and also of the 
village of Antukkura, to a Brahmana named Kotti^arman, 
who belonged to the Kasyapa-gotra,. , The name of the 
village, read now as:TanlfLkonla by Hultzscb, was originally 
read by Fleet as, Tantbikontba (Ep. Ind., VII, p. 328). The 
village has , been identified by Hiiltzscb' with the modern 
Tadikonda, ten miles to the north of Guntur and to the 
south of the Krishna. Antukkura, according to him, is 
probably modern Gani-Atkuru to the west of Bezvada. The 
recipient Kotti^arman has been described as knowing the 
Apa^tamba-sutra and also the three Vedas, viz., Rk, Ydjus 
and Sdman. . v . : 

■ / The, seal of king Attivarman attached to the Gorentla 
plates is circular. “ The emblem on it is probably some god^' 
sitting cross-legged on an altar, but it is anything but clear^ 
even in- the original ” (Ind. Ant., IX. p. 102), The figure is 
shunk in the flat surface of the seal, Instead of , being raised 
in relief on a counter-sunk, surf ace as. is usually the case.,:];;:; 
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Damodahavarman. 

We have alread}' said mncli about this king. The 
Mattepad grant was issued on the 13tlj day of the l)rigl)t 
half of Karttika in the 2nd regnal year of the king. It re- 
cords the grant of the village of Kaipgura with all pariJiaras, 
to a number of Brahmanas. Parihura, i.c., “immunity, pri- 
vilege, exemption from taxes,” is mentioned in Ifautilya’s 
Arlha^asfra (Sharnasastry’s 2nd cd., p. 73). The pariharas 
are sometimes stated to be of eighteen kinds, but arc very 
often referred to as sarvajaLa-parihnra (immunities of all kinds). 
For some of them see pages 43-44 above. The Mattepad 
grant was issued from the victorious city of Kandarapura 
which was possibly the capital of the kings of the Ananda 
line. The recipients of the grant were the following ; 
Buddajja (Kudrarya), Nandijja (Nandyarya), Khandajja 
(Skandarya), Bhavajja (Bhavaryn), Agnijja (Agnyarya), 
Sirijia (fSryarya), Savarajja (gabaraiya) and Virajja (Virarya) 
of tbe Kondinna (Kaimdinya)-gotra, Damajja (Damarya), 
iCumarajja (Kumararya), Venujja (Visnvarya), Devajja 
(Devarya) Nandijja and Dinajja (Dinarya) of the Kassava 
(Ka.^yapa)-gotra and Bhaddajja (Bhadrarya) -of the Agasti- 
gotra. 

The seal of Damodaravarman attached to the Mattepad 
plates is oval and is said to be much worn. It bears in 
relief, according to Hultzsch, the figure of a “seated bull” 
facing the proper right. 

We do not know who succeeded Damodaravarman on the 
throne of Kandarapura. The end of the Ananda dynasty 
is wrapped up in obscurity. They were ^possibly subdued or 
supplanted by the.Salaiikayanas in the 5th -century A.Di 



CHAPTEB IV. 

THE SaLAHKaYANAS. 

^ I 

Genealogy of the Silankayanas.^ 

While editing the Kolleru (Kollair) grant of the Sa- 
l.inkayana Maharaja Nandivarman, son of Candavarman, in 
Ind. Ant., Vol. V, p. 175 ff. (Sanskrit and Old-Canarese 
Inscriptions: No. XVIII), Fleet remarked : ‘'In Sir W. 
Elliot’s facsimiles I have [found] another copper-plate 
inscription of Vijayanandivarma and his Yuvamahdrdja, 
whose name seems to be Vijayatungavarma or A’ijayabudha- 
varma.” He appended the following note to the name 
of the Yuvamahdrdja : “ The original has, 1. 3, ‘ Vijaya- 
bungavarmassa,’ and in the margin, a little above the line, 
there is the character ‘ ddha- ’ — differing not much from 
‘ nga ’ as there written — apparently intended to be 
introduced somewhere in the line as a correction.” Now, 
as we shall presently see, this statement regarding the 
inscription is really wrong and was subsequently corrected 
by Fleet himself. But, unfortunately, the blunder has 
become parmanent in later writings on the Salahkayana 
genealogy. 

En passant, I may draw the attention of readers to the 
names of these kings generally accepted and used by 
scholars. The names can hardly be Vijayanandivarman, 
Vijayabuddhavarman and the like. 

' My paper on the Salankayana genealogy was originally published in Ind. Hist. 
quart., IX, p. 208 B, 
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The Salahkayana inscriptions are stated to be issued 
from Siri-vijaya-veiigipura, A^ijaya-veuglpura or Vijaya- 
veiigi. The Kadaraba grants are generally issued from 
Sii-vijaya-vaijayantT, SrT-vijaya-triparvata and SrT-vijaya- 
pala^ika.^ The Mattcpad plalcs' of Damodaravarman (Ejh 
Ind., XVII, p. 327 if.) /were issued from Vijaya-kandarapura. 
We have also references to Srl-vijaya-kanclpura, Srl-vijaya- 
palakkada and Srl-vijaya-da^aniipura in some of the Pallava 
inscriptions ^Ep. Ind., Ill, p. 142 ff., and I, p. 297 ; Ind. 
Ant., V, p. 50 IT., p. 164 IT.). There can be no doubt that the 
names of the places, are' VeAglpura, Kancipura, VaijayantI, 
Pala^ika, etc:,, and that vijaya or Sn-vijaya l)as been prefixed 
to them simply for;, the sake of glorification. / I have no 
doubt that the. name of the Salankayana Maharaja of the 
Kollair grant is similarly Nandivarman,; and -not . 3n-mjaya- 
or- -Ffjaya-nandiyarmanj , as is, generally /taken to • be. 
Vijaya and .3n-mjaya, in .such. cases, .mean. and 

3ri-vijaya-yujcta respectively.® When- prefixed-'.r to* -proper 
names, they make examples oIthQ->Tatpimisa compound of 
ihe 3aiiapartliivddi class. The word jaya is also .used in 
ibis way. As for instance. 'Karmanta (modern , -[Bad] 
-Kanta near Comilla) has been mentioned .as ,jaya-Kar-. 
manta-vasaka in the Ashrafpur plate of Devakhadga .(Bhan-: 
darkar, . List, No. 1588). It must also be - noticed 
that in the, Peddavegi and Kanteru (No. 2). grants the 
reigning SalaAkayana.king is simply , called Nandiyarman. • 
Note also that the Pallava . king Skandavarman .ILin.his. 
own Omgodu (No. 1) grant {Ep, Ind., XV, p. 246) : calls, 
himself Sri-vijaya-Skandavarman, while in the Univupalli 
grant of his son Visnugqpavarman (Ind. Ant., V,; p. 50) and 
in the Omgodu (No. 2), Pikira (ibid., XV, p. ^6 /.yilL . 
p. 159) and Mangalur (Bid. iint., V,; p. 154). grants, pf his 
grandson Simhavarman he is simply called Skandavarman. 

* See the Kadamba. grants edited by Fleet in Ind. Ant., VI and.VII, ... .i: 

Cf. te»dm in-viiayaS=c=aivasaTdstrdnam bhavisyati : Maliahha., I, 63, 24, 
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To come to our point. The first scholar who accepted 
the wTong information of Fleet and added thereto something 
of his own, seems to be Prof. Dubreuil, the author of 
Ancient History oj the Deccan (Pondicherry, 1920) Before 
he wrote, a Prakrit copper-plate inscription of another 
Salafikayana Maharaja Devavarman, had been discovered near 
Ellore. It was edited by Hultzsch in Ep. Ind., Vol. IX, ‘ 
p. 66 If. In Ancient History of the Deccan, Dubreuil 
therefore speaks of four Salaiikayana monarchs, viz., 

1. Devavarman of the Ellore plates, 

2. Candavarman, and bis son 

3. Nandivarman of the Kollair plates, 

4. Buddhavarman, son of (3) Nandivarman mentioned 

in the facsimile referred to by Fleet. As regards Buddba- 
varman, Dubreuil has quoted the passage of Fleet, and 
remarked : “ This name is probably Buddhavarman, 

for in the margin, there is the character dha ” {Anc. 
Hist. Dec., p. 89). Evidently the Professor goes a step 
further. I do not know from which authority he learnt 
that the letter in the margin is dha and not ddha, as is 
attested by Fleet. 

The mistake was next repeated by K. V. Lakshmana 
Eao who edited the two copper-plate grants discovered at 
Kanteru, one belonging to the Sulaiikayana Maharaja 
Nandivarman and the other to the Salaiikayaua Maharaja 
Skandavarmanl Like Dubreuil, Laksbmana Eao has quoted 
the same passage of Fleet and has taken ” Yijaya Buddha- 
varman ” as a king belonging to the Salaiikayana dynasty 
{Joiirn. Andhra Hist. Res. Soc., Vol. V, p. 26). It is to be 
noted that Fleet hesitatingly proposed an alternative of two 
names, viz., Tuiigavarman and Buddhavarman, with a 

1 Jouni. Andhra Hist. lies. Soc., V, p. 26 (T, ; the plates appear to liave been origi- 
nally edited by the same scholar in JoiiniaJ of the Andhra Academy or Avdliro 
Sahitya-Parishat-Patriha, Vol. XI. p. 113 ff. 

9 
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slight inclination towards the latter ; then Diibreuil showed 
favour for the name Buddhavarman ; and now - Lakshmana 
Eao takes Buddhavarman as an established name in the 
genealogy of the Balankayanas. - ■ 

Next we come- to E. Subba Eao, who 'has edited the 
Peddavegi copper-plates -of ■ the Salankayana - Maharaja 
Nandivarman Vol. I, p. 92 tf.). He refers to 

five inscriptions belonging to the Salankayana kings. “ Of 
these a Prakrit - inscription which was discovered by 
Mr. (? Sir Walter) Elliot remains unpublished : hut two 
kings (?) mentioned in it are known to us as Vijayanandi- 
varman Yuvamaharaja (?) and Vijayabuddhavarman. • The 
late Mr. Lakshmana Eao edited in Andhra Saliitya-Parishat- 
PatriM, Vol. XI, two Salankayana inscriptions discovered 
in Kanteru near Guntur and these belong to Nandi- 
varman and Skandavarman. Another Salankayana inscrip- 
tion discovered in-Kallai-r lake and {sic.) which belongs to 
Vijaya Nandivarman, eldest son of Ghandavarman, was 
published in Indian ^ Antiqjiary, Vol. V, by Mr.- Elliot 
(? Dr. Eleet). A Prakrit inscription discovered at Ellore 
which belongs to Vijaya Devavarman was published in 
Epigrapliia bidica, Vol. TX ” {ihid., p. 93). By this time, 
everything is complete.^ 

I am afraid, these scholars have not carefully read all 
the inscriptions edited by Eleet in his well-known 
“ Sanskrit and Old-Canarese Inscriptions ” series. It is 
however wrong to say that “ a Prakrit inscription which 
w'.as discovered by Mr. Elliot remains unpublished.” It 
was actually published by Eleet in Ind. Ant., IX, p. 100 fP. 
(Sans. Old-Can. Ins., No. LXXIV). ” This is the grant 


^ Tho theory of the existence of a Prakrit record mentioning two Salankayana 
princes named Vijaya-Nandivarman and Vijaya-Buddhavarman in Elliot’s collection 
is also accepted in /In. J?cp- S.Ind.Ep.. 1926-27, pp. 74-75, and in ancli a recent 
work 83 Prof. Louis de La Valee Poussin’s Dynaslies et Histoire de V Inde (Histoire 
dn Monde, tU 2, Paris, 1935), p. 233. 
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of Yijayabuddliavarraa,” he says there, of which I have 
spoken at V'’ol. V, p. 175. I now give the text from the 
original plates which belong to Sir Walter Elliot.” 

Fleet’s reading of the grant is as follows : 

L. 1. Siddha Sirivijayakbandavamma-maharajassa 
Sarnvvacbhara 

L. 2. Yuvamaharajassa Bharatlayana Pallava- 

L. 3. nam Sirivijayabuddhavarmassa devT 

L. 4, kujana vlha (?) rudevi Kada (?) vI 5 ^a 

No argument is necessary to prove that the inscription 
belongs to the Pallavas and refers to the king Skandavar- 
man and the Crown-prince Buddha varman, and that it has 
nothing to do with tbc Salaiikayanas. Fleet was himself 
conscious of what he said before, and remarked {ibid., p. 
101): “And Vijayabuddbavarrafi is said to be a Pallava, 
and of the Bharattayana goira. There is therefore, 
no genealogical connection between the Vijayabuddha- 
-varma of this grant and the Vijayanandivarma of the Yehgi 
grant at Vol. V, p. 175, who w'as of the Salankayana 
goira." Fleet, however, could not translate the inscription, 
as it is written in Prakrit. It has later been carefully 
edited by Hultzsch in Ep. bid., VIII (p. 143 2., “British 
Museum Plates of Cbarudevi” with “Plates of Yijaya- 
Skandavarman and Yijaya-Buddhavarraan”). The 2rst 
plate has been thus deciphered and translated by Hultzsch : 


Siddha// 

L. 1. Siri-Yijaya-Khandava[m]ma-maharajassa sam- 
vvachchhar[a] [/*] 

L. 2. Yuvamaharajassa Bharaddayassa Pallava- 
L. 3. narn Si[ri]-vi]'aya-Buddhavarmassa devi [Bu-] 
ddhi 

L. 4. kura-janavi Oharudevi ka[dake] viya [/*] 
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‘ ‘ Success ! The years (of the reign) of the glorious 
Maharaja Vijaya-Skaudavarman. CharudevI, the queen of 
the Yuvamaharaja, the Bharadvaja, the glorious Yijaya- 
Buddhavarman (of the family) of the Pallavas (and) mother 
of [Buddhyahjkura, (addresses the following order) [to 
the official at] Ka[taka] 

There can, then, be no question of a Buddhavarman in 
the genealogy of the Salankayanas. 

The following kings are so far known from inscriptions 
to have belonged to the Salahkayana dynasty : — 

1. Bllore Prakrit grant (i) Devavarman. 

2. Kollair grant (i) Candavarman ; 

(ii) Nandivarman, the eldest 
son of Candavarman. 

3. Peddavegi grant (i) Hastivarman ; 

(ii) Nandivarman I, son of 
Hastivarman ; 

(in) Candavarman, son of 
Nandivarman I ; 

(iv) Nandivarman II, eldest 
son of Candavarman. 

4. Kanteru grant (No. 1) (i) Skandavarman. 

5. Kanteru grant (No. 2) (i) Nandivarman, 

There can be no doubt that Nandivarman of the Kollair 
grant is identical with Nandivarman II of the Peddavegi 
grant, since both of them are described in the inscriptions 
as “the eldest son of Candavarman,” It is however not ‘ 
quite clear whether Nandivarman of the Kanteru grant 
(No. 2) is identical with either of the two Nandivarmans 
of the Peddavegi plates or he is a third king different from 
them. Nevertheless, it seems reasonable to identify him 
with Nandivarman II of the Peddavegi grant. Both in the 
Kollair and the Peddavegi grants Nandivarman U is called 
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bliiitjiiV’Jc-i'iir'irtiiJtnsnhni-jnHUanuiiJnjalo hapyiubhiAiUnnha- 
pdda-biuibtfili p'-irain<t4>h/i(j'.u-‘.il>is = sdhifihdiiann . It interest- 
ing t<i nntr that exactly the same epithets havi- hcen 
applied U) Nandi vnrnian also in the plates disx-nvered at 
Kanteru. It nmst mmem-er he noted that the king has tlie 
epithet p.-iravvi-bju'njavain in all tlese three inscriptions 
and that no other Srdahkayana kine is as yet known to liave 
used thi': cjiithet. It appears, tlicn. almost certain that 
Nandivarman of the Kanteru jdates is also, like the icing 
(tf the same namo of the Kollair grant, identical with 
Nandivarman 11 of the I’cddavegi plates. 1’here is unfor- 
tunately nothing from which we can determine the precise 
relationship that exisi<'ci hctwce-n Ih vavarman or Skanda- 
vannttn mi the' one hand atid the line of the remaining 
four kings on the other. 

As the luikuv grant is written in Prakrit . there can 
hardly i.e any douht that king Devavarman ruled hefore 
Skaudavarman and Nandivarman IJ v. ho used tsanskrii in 
their inscriptions. The charaett r of the Keddavegi platC-s 
of Nandivarman II apptenr to he .sliginly more developed 
than that used in the f-NIorc plates of 1 ^cvavannaii. Deva- 
varman, therefore, may be placed hefore Ilastivnrman 
who appears to have l)e< ti succeeded reguiariy hy his son, 
gratuKoii and great-grandson, (’unsideriiig the f;icts tliai 
the inscrifitions of Nandivarman II are to he palaeographi- 
cally assigned to ahout the middic of the otli ecritnrv A.])., 
and that he was preceded hy three kings of his lino, if 
seems proliaiile that Hkandiivarman of the Kanteru gram 
came after Nandivarman 11. We however do not know 
whether Devavarman was the immediate predecessor of 
JIastivarman' or Skandavarman the immediate successor 


• Dcvi'.;iriiiRn Feciiu to li:n(' nilcil .\.I) (. - 

may h:un Iii i ti the iiuiiiedinto iircdiTJ-s'or ((ztl.-rU >' 
in /rtf?. Cull., 1. pp. ■JSS..’;oe. 
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of Nandivarman H.^ The genealogical tree then stands 
thus ; 

Devavarman 

Hastivarman ' 

Nandivarman ' . 

I . . 

Candavarman 

“I , 

Nandivarman II 
Skandavarman: 


It may be noticed here that this Salankayaha Hasti- 
varman of the Peddavegi plates cain hardly be any other 
than the vaihgeyaka-Hastivarman, mentioned in the famous 
Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragupta.^ The main 
arguments in favour of this assertion are the following : 

(j) The Salahkayana line is the only dynasty which can 
be properly called vaiiigeyaka (belonging to "Vengi), as. ail 
the grants of the Salahkayana kings are issued from. 
Veiigipura. No other early dynasty is known to have had 
its headquarters at the city of VeugT.® 


* Soaiff scliolara Ihvo suggested tliat Skandavarman tniglit have been tlio younger 
brother of Nandivarman II (Journ. Andhra Ilitt, lies. Soc., V, p. S7), The congpicnoua 
mention in Nandivarman II'b inscriptionB of big being the eldest son of Maliuraja 
Cati Javarrn.in may Htiggcst that the king had a rival in ono of Jiis younger brntliers. 
We hav.c^er do not as yet definitely know wbother this younger brother rould be 
Skandavarman of the Kantcru grant Xo. 3. 

' eVr; . fr.'. Ind., Vol. Ill, Xo. 1 ; r,ee bowever Joiiru. Andhra JIM. lies, Soc,, 
l.p. 03. iXen rcr/:nt works on Indian history regard Voihijcynhfi Hastivarman of 
.'.ilib.abid pillar inscription as a Palinva king or a Pallava viccr.'y of ihj 
l;t;/ of KaA"!. Sc-, n, for instanee. .“ewell’s lAft (1932), p. .373. 

Itniivtx; tried '.'n: n Saii.-krit grant lieloriging to tlie Pallav.a Diianna- 
;.f i? ‘.ri; I Pin- ( /f, ;. p. l-*t) rc.fcrs to Vtngor'istra. Siiiilinvarriniii 

1 * ti.e.'-' *ii 1 1'’ h'-i- granie l a viibgo in the Vct'igo.'uslra. The grant issued 
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(ii) The Salahkayanas ruled according to Dubreuil, 
''-between 350 and 460. A.D.” (oj). cit., p. 87); and Bur- 
nell thought- that the Kollair ■ grant of Nandi varman may 
be palaeographically- assigned to the 4th century A.D. 
(South Indian. Palaeography,, p. 14, n. 2). It is therefore 
generally accepted that the Salahkayanas ruled contempor- 
aneously with the early Guptas (320-467 A.D.). 

As regards the date proposed by Dubreuil, it may be 
said that the Salahkayanas certainly began to rule long 
before 350 A.D. . Prof. H. G. Eaychaudhuri {Pol. Hist. 
A71G. bid:, 3rd ed., p. 341, n. 1) has rightly identified the 
Salahkayanas with the Salakenoi mentioned in the Geography 
of Ptolemy (about 140 A.D.). Ptolemy says : "Beyond the 
Maisoloi (c/. Masulipatam) are the Salakenoi near the 
Arouaia mountains, with the following cities : Benagouron 

from Da^anapura, which had been identified bj Venkajya with modern Darai in the 
Nellore diatrict (Ind. Ant, 1908, p. 233). “ None of these places Tambrapa, 

Palabkada, Dafiauapura or MentnStura (from where some Sanskrit charters of the 
Pallavas were issued) has been identified definitely, although a suggestion has been 
made by the late Mr. Venkayya that they are to be looked for in the vicinity of. the 
region comprised by the modern Nellore district ” (R. Gopalan, Pallavas of Kanclii, 
p. 55). Prof. Dubreuil also places the Dafianapura region in the Nellore and Guntur 
districts (jIuc. Ifisf. Dec., p. 691. The VengT country, we know, lay ‘‘between the 
Krishna and the Godavari.” If this Vengorastre refers to the country of Vengl, it 
may be assumed that, at the time of Simhavarman Pallavn, the southern fringe of this 
country was under the possession of the Pallavas. There is however, as yet no evidence 
to prove that the capital city of VengT was ever occupied by the Pallavas. We must 
also note that even the grandfather of this Siiphavarinan used Sanskrit in his inscrip- 
tion [cf. Omg)da plates of Skandavarman II: Ep. Ind., XV, p. 246 ff.). It is 
generally accepted that Sanskrit was introduced, in Southern inscriptions in the 
4lh century A.D. Sitphavarraan therefore came some time after the reign of 
Sam idragupta. See infra 

It may however be conjectured that with the extension cf the VengT kingdom 
under the Salankayanas, the name Vehgi also extended over Andhradesa, as far 
south as Karmara?tra (northern part of Nellore and southern part of Guntur). 
Vengorastra in the pbsssssioa of the Pallavas is, then, to be conjectured to have been 
originally the southernmost part of the Salankayana kingdom.- There is 
however no evidence to prove that the Pallavas were in possession of the city of 
YengT. • ' . , 
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140° 24°; Kaslra 138° 19° 30' ; Magaria 137°. 30' 18° 20'” 
{Geography, VII, i, § 79). Bcnagouron, the premier city 
of the Salakenoi, appears to me to be a mistake for 
Bengaouron (Bc^gapura) which is no other than the well- 
known Vehgipura (c/. Vehgordstra of the Mangalur 
grant). 

As regards the conjecture of Burnell, I may simply point 
out that, if we compare the characters of the Kollair plates 
{Ind. Ant., V,p. 175 and Pis.) with those of the inscriptions 
of the early Eastern Calukyas^ and of the Vi^nukundins,® 
it becomes impossible for us to accept such an early date 
for the Kollair grant. 1 have no hesitation in asserting 
that palaeography has nothing to say against the ascription 
of the inscriptions of Nandivarman II to the middle of 
the 5th century A.D - It is then quite possible that his 
great-grandfather Hastivarraan ruled about a century earlier 
and was a contemporary of Samudragupta (circa 330 to 
375 A.D.); ■ • • 

(iii) Lastly, excepting this Salahkayana Hastivarman 
we do not know of any other king, who ruled at Vehgl, 
whose name was Hastivarman and who can any how be 
placed in the middle of the 4th century A.D. which is the 
time of Samudragupta. 

Accepting the contemporaneity of Samudragupta and 
Salankayana Hastivarman (c. 350 A.D.), we may draw 
the following approximate chronological chart of the 
Salahkayana Maharajas. 


^ See. e.jj.i ttie Polnmuru plates of Jayasltpha I (Journ. Andhra Hist. Res, 
Soc,, rV. p. 7^, Pis,) : and the Satara platos of Vi^ouvardliana I {Jnd. Anl.,XlK., 
pp, 310-11). 

2 Sec, e.g., the Poianiaru plates of MBdbavavarman (I) who cannot he 
innch earlier than .Jayasiipha I (Journ. Andhra Hist, Res. Soc., VI, p. 17, Pis.), 
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Devavarman 

Hastivarman 

I 

Nandivarman I 

1 

Candavarinan 

1 

Nandi varm an II 
Skandavarman 



c, 320-345 A.D. ? 
c. 345-370 A.D. 
c. 370-395 A.D. 
c. 395-420 A.D. 
c. 420-445 A.D. 
c. 445-470 A.D. T 


' 4n. Rep. S. hid. Ep., 1926-27, p. 74 notices the following tree of Salan- 
kSyana genealogy proposed by M. Somasekhara Sarma. 


Hastivarman A.D. 350 (Allahabad pillar inscription 
I of Samudragupta) 


j I 

Vijaya-Devavarmnn Nondivarman alias 

A.D. 376 (Ellore grant) Vijaya-Nandivurman A.D. 400 

(Elliot’s unpublished grant) 


Yuvamaharaja Vijaya- Cs^ijavarman 450 A.D. 

Buddhavartxian A.D. 426 | 

(Blliot’a unpublished grant) 


Vi’aya-Nandivarman II Vijaya-Skandavarman 

(Kolleru and Kanteru grants) (Kanteru grant) 


We hare tried to prove above the following points : (1) Devavarman probably 
ruled earlierb hau Hastivarman and therefore may not have been the latter’s son ; 
(2) there was no Ssiankayana inscription in Elliot’s collection and there was no prince 
named Buddhavarman in the Salankayana family ; (3) the relation between Skanda- 
varman and Capdavarman is not definitely known. 



n 


Gandavarman, lord of Kalinga^ 

In his latest work, Historical Inscriptions of [ Southern 
India (1932), p. 18, s.v-.-A.D. 340, the late Mr. Sewell -has thus 
remarked on the Komarti grant ; ” About the fourth century 
A.D. A set of plates from Komarti in Ganjam, dated in the 
sixth regnal year of the Salankayana chief Chandavarman,” 
The late Dr. K. P. Jayaswal in his work, History of 
India (1933), even goes so' far as to suggest that the Salan- 
kayanas ruled not only in Kalinga but belonged originally 
also to.Magadha (pp. 127-28). Sewell and Jayaswal here 
evidently follow the views of Hultzsch who, while editing 
the Komarti plates in Ep. Ind., IV, p. 142 ff., was inclined 
to identify king Candavarman mentioned in this inscription 
with the., Salankayana Maharaja Candavarman, father of 
Nandivarman II. Kielhorn, who entered the Kolleru 
inscription of Nandivarman II Salankayana in his List of 
ImcripWods oiHoHJierh IricHd’ {Ep, Ind,, V, App., No. 686) 

• was obviously of the same opinion. ® Prof. Dubreuil 
remains silent about the suggestion of Hultzsch, when he 
discusses the Komarti grant (.4nc. Hist. Dec., p. 94), though 
.he does not take up the suggestion of Hultzsch. We may 
not accept the identification, but such great authorities in 
South Indian epigraphy as Hultzsch and KiGborn cannot be 
passed over in silence. Moreover, a discussion on this 

1 My note on Ga^davarman of the Komarti Plates was originally published in 
r«d. Hist. Quart., X, p. 780 ff. 

2 Following Kielhorn, D. R. Bhandarkar has also entered the Salankayana 
inscriptions in his List of Inscriptions of Northern India (Ep. Ind., XX-XXIII, App., 

Nob. 2037-91). 
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point has now become indispensable after some scholars 
have accepted the old suggestion • made by Hultzsch and 
supported by Kielborn. 

Regarding the Komarti plates, Hultzsch says that “ a 
connection may be established with the plates (i.e , the 
Kollair plates) of the Salankayana Maharaja Vijayanandivar- 
man, who (1) like Chandavarman, professes to have been 
devoted to the feet of the lord, (his) father {happa-hhaUdraka- 
pada-hliakta) , and who (2) was the eldest son of Maharaja 
Chandavarman. The close resemblance between the alpha- 
bets of the plates of Vijayanandivarman and of the Komarti 
plates suggests that Chandavarman, the father of 
Vijayanandivarman, may have been identical with the 
Maharaja Chandavarman .who issued the Komarti plates.” 

I agree with Hultzsch that the characters of the Komarti 
plates resemble closely those of the plates of Nandivarman 
H Salahkayana, and that, therefore, “ the two Chandavar- 
mans must have belonged to the same period.” But it is 
difficult to go beyond that. There are some serious points 
against the identification of the issuer of the Komarti plates 
with the galahkayana Maharaja Candavarman. 

The Komarti plates were found near Narasannapeta in 
the Ganjam district. The grant was issued from vijaya- 
Simhapura which has been identified with modern 
Singupuram between Chicaclole and Narasannapeta. ^ On 
the other hand, all the known Salankayana grants were 
issued from VehgTpura which has been identified with 
Peddavegi near Ellore in the Godavari district and 

^ The name of Simhapura, the capital of the dynasty to -which Candavarman 
belonged, and the names ending in -uormon appear to support a coo jectiire that 
these Varmans of Kalinga originally came from the Simhapura-rajya (Yuan Chwang’s 
“kingdom of Sang-ho-pu-lo;" Beal, Si-yu-ki, J, pp. 143-4) in the Punjab. The 
Lakkhamandal inscription of about the “ end of the 7th century ’’ refers to twelve 
princes of Simhapura, whose names end in -carman ( £p. Ind,, I, p. 12 £f.). This 
Simhapura in the Punjab seems to have been mentioned in the MahabMraia, II, 26, 
20, in connection with Arjuna's victories in the Northern countries. 
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which appears to have been the chief city of the Siilah- 
kayanas as early as the time of Ptolemy. 

It must be noted that Candavarman of the Komarti 
grant calls himself Kalihgadhipati (lord of Kalihga); but no 
Salahkayana Maharaja so far known claims mastery over 
the Kalihga country. The issuers of all the Salahkayana 
grants invariably call themselves ^cilahkayana and also 
Bhagaxmc-dtrnratJiasvami-pdd’-anvdhyriia, i.e,, favoured^ by 
the feet of lord Citrarathasvamin who must have been the 
family deity of the Salahkayanas. It must also be noticed 
that both these distinctive epithets are conspicuous by their 
absence in the Komarti grant. 

Besides, the phraseology of the Komarti grant seems 
to be different from that of the known f5alahkayana inscrip- 
tions. Two points at least deserve notice in this connection. 
First, the king of the Komarti grant calls himself »5f7- 
maharajd{ja)'Gandavarmd, while all the issuers of the 
Salahkayana grants invariably call themselves Maharaja-di- 
so-and-so. Secondly, the phrase d-sahasramdhSad-taraM- 
pratistha used as an adjective of agrahara, and the idea 
conveyed by it, are unknowm to the phraseology of the 
known Salahkaynna inscriptions which, we should note, 
are marked by a striking similarity of language among 
themselves. 

Such being the case, we must take the issuer of the 
Komarti plates as belonging to a separate dynasty, until 
further evidence is forthcoming.^ It seems probable that 
the dynasty to which ’ Candavarman of the Komarti grant 
belongs ruled over the Kalihga country (or the major part of 
it) with its capital at Sirnhapura, when the Salahkayanas 

* For thia new interpretation of tho word anudhyata, aeo infra, 

2 Prof. Dubreuil has rightlj separated tho two dynasties in liis Am. Hist. Dec., 
pp. Si) and n.'i. Another record issued from nf/flpa-Siiighapura in tho fourih year t.f 
evidently tho same Kah'ng-adhipaU Candavarman has been recently discovered (Arch. 
Surv. Tnd., A.R., 1984-85, p. 64). 
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ruled over the coiiuti y to the west of the Kalinga region with 
their capital at '^'ehglpura. The country of the Salankayanas 
was the heart of what is called Andhradesa in Sanskrit 
literature. In the inscriptions of the Eastern Calukyas, 
it has been designated A^ehglmandala, VehgTrastra, YehgT- 
mahi and the like. Probably the country was called “ the 
A^engi kingdom ” even in the Salahkayana period. 

Another king of the d3masty of Simhapura seems to have 
been the issuer of theBrihatprostha grant (issued from vijaya- 
Slhapura, i.e., Sirnhapura), edited by Hultzsch in Ep. hid., 
XIIj p. 4 fP. The name of the king who issued this grant has 
been taken to be TJmavarman. According to Hultzsch, ‘^botb 
the alphabet and the phraseology of the grant closely 
resemble those of the Komarti plates of Maharaja Chanda- 
varman. This king may have belonged to the same family 

as the Maharaj-omavarman For both kings issued their 

edicts from Simhapura (or Sihapura) andbore the epithets 
* lord of Kalinga’ and ‘ devoted to the feet of (his) father.’ ” ^ 
The characters of the Komnrti grant closely resemble 
those of another inscription, the Chicacole grant of Xanda-- 
Prabhaujanavarman. The two phraseological peculiarities 


1 Ep. hid., XII, p. 4. Hultzsch is net quite njcuritc in tho last point. 
Candavarman is called Bappa-bhaftarcJ:a-pdda hholio, while nniavarman is called 
Bappa-pdda-bhaJda in the inscriptio.n. The Tekkali record issued Ircm rijeya- 
Vardhamanapura seems to be dated in the ninth vear of tlii-i !:ing Urnavarman 
[Jotini. .Andhra Hist. Bes. Soc., IT, p. 53 f.). I d > net think that the Tekkalj praot 
belongs to a differei t king. A third record of Urnavariuan is the Dhavabpeta "rant 
issued from Siinngara (ibid., pp. X, J43-44). 

2 hid. .hit., Xni, p. 4S f. The name so long taken by scholar.^ .as .Vanda- 
prabhan;anavarman probably signifies PrahfiauJanarj-nian of iho N.-.nda family 
Por a reference to the Nnnda or NnndoJlih.av.a dynasty in the Kaliiig.i region se= tt-e 
Talmnl plates of Ibe Xanda Vilasatuuga-D!iruv5tiai!d.j cf the year Kl B 0 B S 
^IV, p. 90 ff.) 'Ihe date if referred to the Har.ja era would c'-rro-p vnd to ^ D 
Tliese Vandas or Nandodbharas apnear to have cl.ai.n-.ed disc, n! from »! -• c'r-tr 
Nandaswho ruled at Pataliputra before the -Msuryt s. It .may Ic intereMmi- ic tii 

connection to no(e that a certain Xaud.udfa .b rcf.r.'od lo* in si..- fa-'cl'S-- 
enmpha inscription of Kfaaravcla, king of K.alif.p-; tBy ^ j- pvA-fiz/ 

12). If the king may be identified with rrabhan.bnav.mman,' “ the ' ' " 

Vasifthsfamily," we are to believe that I.-e w.as ccn.-.ected 

mother’s side. 


in, 
with the 
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of the Kommarti grant noticed above are present in the 
Chicacole grant. We may therefore agree with Hultzsch 
when he says, “ The phraseology of the grant resembles 
that of the copper-plate grants of the Gaiigas of Kalihga, 
but still much more closely with that of the Chicacole 
plates of Nandaprabhaiijanavarman. Another point in 
which the last mentioned plates agree with the Koraarti 
plates is that in both of them the title Kaliiigddhipati, i.c., 

‘ lord (of the country) of ICalihga’ is applied to the reigning 
prince. There remains a third point which proves that 
Chandavarman and Nandaprabhaiijanavarman must have 
belonged to the same dynasty. An examination of the 
original seal of the Chicacole plates, which Mr. Thur- 
ston, Superintendent of the Madras Museum, kindly sent 
me at my request, revealed the fact that the legend on the 
seal is Pt[tn-bJia/cta], just as on the seal of the Komarti 
plates.” ^ The Chicacole grant was, however, not issued 
from Simhapura or Sihapura, but from i;fjuya-Sarapallika- 
vasaka, “the residence or palace (or camp?) at the victori- 
ous Sarapallika.” It is not clear whether Sarapallika was 
the capital of the Kalingadhipati Nanda-Prabhanjanavar- 
man; but the explicit mention of the terra vdsaka (residence, 
dwelling) probably suggests that it was not the permanent 
capital of his family.® 

The Koroshandra plates (Ep. bid., XXI, p. 23 ff.) of 
the same age record the grant of a village called Tarnpoyaka 
in Korasodaka-Pancall by a Maharaja named Yisakha- 
varman. It is known from the Chicacole grant of Indra- 
varman {Ind. Ant., XIII, p. 122 ff.) that this Korasodaka- 
Pancall formed a part of the Kalinga country. G. Ramadas 
therefore thinks that Vi^akhavarman was a Kalingadhipati 
like Candavarman and Umavarman (fiJp. bid., XXI, p. 24). 

1 Ev. Ind., IV, p. 143. 

2 The term vdsaka and the similar term skandhdvara sometimes appear to mean 
“ the temporary residence (therefore, the temporary capital) of a king.” See supra, 
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The grant however was issued from Siipura w'hich has been 
identified wdth Siripuram in the Vizagapatam district. 

On palaeographic grounds, these kings should be 
assigned to about the time of Nandivarman II Salankayana, 
i.e:, about the 5th century A.D/ It is, therefore, 
•impossible to agree with the late Prof. R. D- Banerji 
when he writes," " We do not know anything of the 
history of Kalinga and Orissa after the fall of the dynasty 
of Kharavela (2nd century B.C according to the Professor) 
■till the rise of the Sailodbhavas in the 7th century A.D.” 

It is difficult to determine whether this line of the kings 
of Kalinga was ruling at the time of the southern expedi- 
tion of Samudragupta (c. 350 A.D.). It is, however, 
interesting to note that the Allahabad pillar inscription does 
not refer to any king of Kalinga, nor of Sirnhapura, Sarapa- 
llika and Siipura. The states mentioned there, that may be 
conjecturally assigned to the Kalinga region, are Kurala, 
Kottiira, Pistapura, Brandapalla, Avamukta and Deva- 
rastra. Of these Pistapura has been definitely identified with 
Pithapuram in the Godavari district. That it was the seat 
of a Government in the beginning of the 7th century A.D., 
is proved by the passage joistam pistajmram yena in the Aihole 
inscription of Pulakesin II.® We have got an inscription of a 
Kaliiig-ddhipati Vasisthiputra Saktivarman of the Matbara 
fami]y(?) who granted from Pistapura the village of Eakaluva 
in the Kalinga-visaya (Kp. Ind., XII, p. 1 fi.). Eakaluva 
has been identified with Ragolu, the findspot of the copper- 
plates, near Cbicacole in the Ganjam district. The charac- 
ters of the inscription seem to resemble those of the Veiigl 
. and Sirnhapura inscriptions, and may;, therefore, be assigned 


^ Prof. Dubreuil places them a little later, Icc. cit. 

2 History of Orissa, U, ch, VTIT (Kaliaga and Orissa in the 
Gnpta periods), p. 109. 

3 Ep, Ind., VI, p. 4 S. 
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to about tlic 5tli century A.D. But the phraseology is 
remarkably diitorent from that of the inscriptions of the 
Sirnhapura line. It therefore may be conjectured that 
iSaktivarman belonged to a separate line or branch line, that 
of Pistapura, which was probably supplanted by the Calukyas 
in the beginning of the 7lh century A.D. The epithet 
kalingudhipati seems to suggest that the claim of 
kalingadhipatitm of one of the Iavo rival lines of Pistapura 
and Sirnhapura was, at one time, challenged by the other.’ 

Another grant (Arch. Surv. Ind., A. P,, 1934-35, pp. G4- 
G5) mentions a Kaliiagadhipati named Anantavarman whose 
adhisthana (capital) was Pistapura and who was the son of 
Prabhaujanavarmau, “ the moon of the Vasistha family,” 
and the grandson of Giinavarman, lord of Devarastra (men- 
tioned in the Allahabad pillar inscription and in the Kasim- 
kota grant of Calukya-Blnma I and identified with the 
Yellamanchili area of the Viza^apatam district).* 

The names of the other states mentioned above cannot 
be satisfactorily identified. It doe.s not appear quite un- 
reasonable to think that after the downfall of the Ceta 
dynasty to which the great Kharavela belonged, Kalihga 
became split up into a number of petty principalities and 
that the same state continued as late as the time of 
Samudragupta’s invasion. The history of Kaliuga about 
the 5th century A.D. was possibly marked by the 
rivalry between the royal houses of Pistapura and Simha- 
pura for the supreme authority over Kalinga. The line of 

1 A recently discovered grant is known to have been issued from vijoya~ 
Singhapura in the 28th year of a lord of Kalinga named Anantasaktivaiman, who 
belonged to the Mathara family (Arch. Suty. Tnd., A.E., 1931-33, p. 65). Ho was 
possibly identical with Saktivarman or was one of the latter’s immediate successors. 
Deiakmpaialadhihfta, talavara Arjunadatta of this grant may he the same as Amatya 
Arjunadatta of the grant of Saktivarman. 

2 Besides these “ lords of Kalinga ” there is reference in the Sarahhavaram 
pla'es (Bp. Ini., Xm. p. 304), to an unnamed "lord of Ciknra." This " lord of Ciknra," 
according to Prof. Dubreuil, was ‘‘ probably not a king of Kalinga but only a simple 
feudatory " (Ano. Hist. Dec., p. 94). 
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Simhapura was possibly overthrown by the Gaiigas about 
the of the Oth century A.D.^ 

In conclusion let me refer summarily to the four grants 
of the kings of Sarabhapura (Bhandarkar’s List, Nos. 
1878-1881). These grants are assigned to the 8th century 
A. D., but may be a little earlier. The above four inscrip- 
tions, all issued from Sarabhapura, have been found in 
0. P.; but, according to Sten Konow (Ep. hid., XIII, p. 
108), Sarabhapura may probably be identical with the 
modern village of Sarabhavaram, in the Chodavaram 
division, ten miles east from the bank of the Godavari and 
twenty miles from Rajahmundry. L. P. Pandeya has 
described ( hid. Hist. Quart., IX, p. 595) a coin belong- 
ing to the Sarabhapura kings whom he takes to be 
feudatories of the Pandava kings of Kosala. If the identi- 
fication of Sten Konow is correct we have another royal 
family in the Kalihga country, the earlier members of which 
family may have ruled about the end of the 6th century. 

^ CiirionBly enough we find a lino of kings, with names ending in -varman 
ruling over parts of Eastern and Southern Bengal in about the tenth and eleventh 
centuries A D. The ancestors of these " Varmaus” — as they style themselves in their 
inscriptions — are said to have once occupied Sitpbapura. Cf. varmmano = 'tigahh'ira- 
vama dadlialah ildghyau bluijau hibhrafo bhejuli sinihapuraig guham = iva mrgendrdndiri 
liarer =bdndhavdli : Belava grant of Bhojavarmun (Ep. Ind., XII, p. 37), son of Samala- 
varman, grandson of Jatavarman and great-grandson of Vajravnrman. The Bengal 
Vnrmans, like the Varmans of the Lakkhamandal inscription, trace their descent f.om 
Yadu. Evidently they claim connection with the Yadavas (cf. harer—bdndhavdh in the 
passage quoted above). It is possible that a second branch of the Punjab Yarmans 
migrated into Bengal. It may also be conjectured that the Varmans of Kalinga 
when they were displaced from Simhapura (by the Eastern Ganges ?), marched 
towards the east and carved out a principality somewhere in South or South-East 
Bengal. They appear to have supplanted the Candra dynasty of Eastern Bengal 
possibly after it was shaken by the defeat of *' Govindacandra of Vamgalade^a,” 
infiicted by that Indian Napoleon, Gaiigaikopda Rftjendra Cola I, in about 1023 A. D. 


11 
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The term ^'^alahkayana and the Ebligion of the 
{^alaAkayanas. 

The word 3alanka.ijana, according to the Sanskrit 
lexicons ' Trikandahsa and Medini, means Nandin, the 
famous attendant or mhana of Siva. It is interesting 
to note that the figure of a buil (i.a., JSTandin) is found on 
the seals of the Salahkayana kings, whose copper-plate 
grants have so far been discovered {vide infra). It is 
therefore not quite impossible that the Bull crest (and 
banner ?) of the Salahkayana kings was connected with the 
name of their family. 

Fleet, while editing the Kollair plates, suggested that 
the term Bdlahkdyana signifies the Salahkayana-gotra. 
Though the Salahkayana kings are never called Salahkayana- 
sagotra according to the fashion in which gotras are referred 
to in early South Indian inscriptions, the theory of Fleet 
cannot be dismissed as impossible. There are, however, 
more than one gotra of the name of Salahkayana, and it 
is not possible to find out to which one of these gotras 
our kings belonged. There is one gotra called Salahkayana 
which belongs to the Visvamitra section and has the 
pravaras Vai^vamitra, Katya and Atkfla. But the word 
Sdlamkuyana used in the Eliore grant of Devavarrnan 
seems to be the Prakrit form of Salahkayana which is the 
spelling used in all the other grants of the family. There 
are however four gotrarsis named Salahkayana. The 
first of them belongs to the Bhrgu section and has the 
pravaras Bhargava, Vaitahavya and Savedasa. The second 
belongs to the Bharadvaja section and has the pravaras 
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Angirasa, Barhaspatya, Bharadvaja, Sainya and Gargya. 
The third belongs to the Vi^vamitra section and has the 
pravaras Vaisvamitra, Baivarata and Audala ; the fourth 
also belongs to the Visvamitra section, but has the pravaras 
Vaisvamitra, Salahkayana and KausiUa (see P. C. Eao, 
Gotra-nihandlia-hadamham, Mysore). 

We know very little of the early history of the Salah- 
ka3'anas. It has been supposed {Joiirn. Andhra Hist, Res. 
Soc., V, p. 23) that the terms Salahkayana and Salanka- 
j^anaka (country of the Sulahkayanas) are mentioned in the 
Ganapatha of Panini. It is ho\Yever certain that the 
Salahkayanas (Greek : Salakenoi) ruled over the Vehgi region 
as early as the time of Ptolemy (c. 140 A.D.). 

W.e have already said above that the seals of the Salan- 
kayana kings hear the figure of a bull which is probably 
to be identified with Nandin, This fact and names like 
Nandivarman (one whose protector is Nandin) and Skanda- 
varman (one whose protector is Skanda, son of Siva) in 
the family possibly show that the family religion of the 
Salaukayanas was Saivism. It must also be noticed that 
all the Salaiikayana kings, in their inscriptions, call them- 
selves Bhagavac-citrarathasvami-pdd-an'ndhyata, i.e., favoured 
by the feet of Lord Citrarathasvamin. Citrarathasvamin 
is evidently the natne of the family deity of the Salankayana 
Maharajas of Vehgi which, as already noticed, has been 
identified with the village of Peddavegi near Ellore in the 
Godavari district. In this connection we must notice 
what Hultzsch said {Ep. Ind., IX, p. 51) : “ The correct- 
ness of this identification is confirmed by the existence of 
a mound which on a visit to Pedda-Vegi in 1902 was shown 
to me by the villagers as the site of the ancient temple 
of Citrarathasvamin, the family deity of the Salahkayana 
Maharajas.” 

The word Gitraratha according to Sanskrit lexicons 
means the Sun. K. V. Lakshmana Eao therefore suggest- 
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ed that Gitrarathasvamin mentioned in the iSalaiikayana 
inscriptions was the Sun-god. It however appears to 
me that, as the family religion of the Salankayanas was 
in all probability Saivism, Gitrarathasvamin might possibly 
be a form of Lord Siva. 

It must be noticed here that while in the inscriptions 
king Leva var man has been called parama-mahessara, king 
Nandivarman II is called parama-hliagamta. K. V. Laksh- 
mana Kao, who believes that the religion of the Salanka- 
yanas was Saivism, says (Journ. Andhra Hist. Res. Soc., V, 
p. 25) ; “ Because this epithet {scil. parama-mdhe§vara) was 
changed into that of parama-hhdgamta by the successors of 
this king (scil. Devavarman), we need not infer that the later 
Salahkayanas changed their Saiva faith and became 
Vai§navas. Bhagavata did not necessarily mean in those 
days a worshipper of Visnu, and the followers of Siva also 
w'ere called Bhagavatas. We have the authority of the 
venerable Pataiijali (on Panini V. 2. 1) for the usage of 
the word A’iva-BhdgamtaA' 

It is difficult to agree with Lakshmana Rao. In all 
the three inscriptions of Nandivarman II, the king is 
unanimously called parama-hhdgavata, wffiich in its general 
sense suggests that the king was a devotee of Bhagavan 
Visnu. It must be noticed that no other Salahkayana 
king is as yet known to have used this epithet. Moreover, 
we know from the Peddavegi plates that Nandivarman 11 
granted no less than 32 nimrtanas of land (95 '2 acres 
according to.Kautilya whose nivartana = 2 '975 acres; but 
23'4: acres according to a Commentator whose nivartana 
= '743 acre ; see infra) in order to make a devahala 
for the god Visnugrha-svamin, the lord of the three 
worlds. This devahala was cultivated by the local 
vrajapalahas and the produce was evidently received by 
the authorities of the Visnu-gr ha (temple of Visnu ). The 
word devahala appears to mean “ ploughable lands, dedicated 
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for the enjoyment of a god.” Gf. vraja-imlalcmdm krastum 
devalialah=l{rtvd-, see below, pp. U4-95. This Visnu-grha- 
svamin (literally., lord of the temple of Visnu) was evidently 
a form {vigralia) of Lord Visnu. Dedication of lands in 
honour of Visnugrha-svamin and the epithet ‘parama-hhdga- 
mta together leave hardly any doubt that the Salankayana 
king Nandivarman II was a Vais^ava. 
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Devavamma (=Devavarman), , 

In the Bllore grant, the Sfilaukayana K’ing Devavarman 
has been called a devotee of Mahesvara. He is also credited 
with the performance of an a^vamedha sacrifice {assamedha- 
ydjl). He therefore seems to have been a prince of consi- 
derable importance. The performance of the Asvamedha 
by Devavarman galaiikayana seems to speak of his success 
against the Pallavas who are known to have obtained 
possession of Andhrapatha with its head-quarters at 
Dhamnakada. 

In this connection it is necessary to discuss the view of 
K. V. Lakshmaua Kao (Joiirn. Andhra Hist. Res. Soc., 
V, p. 24), who thus remarked on the epithet a^vamedha-ydjl 
(performer of the horse-sacrifice) applied to Salahkayana 
Devavarman in the Ellore Prakrit plates : “lam of opinion 
that the boast of Asvamedha (horse-sacrifice) started with the 
Imperial Guptas, and the contagion spread to the minor 
dynasties like the Chedis (?Traikutakas), the Vakatakas, the 
Kadambas, the Salahkayanas and others. The proximity in 
the time of Vijaya Devavarman to Saraudra Gupta’s South 
Indian triumphal march, in my opinion explains the insertion 
of the word assamedha-yajiiia (1.5) in the grant of Vijaya 
Deva. He must have seen some of the Imperial grants with 
similar titles and coolly imitated them.” My theory, how- 
ever, is exactly opposite to what has been propounded by 
Lakshmana Kao. 

The first point to notice here is that there is no refer- 
ence to any titles like asvamedha-yajl in the Gupta records. 
If, however, we take that the epithet of Devavarman is an 
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imitation of cir-otsann-aivamcdh-alwrtd found in the Gupta 
inscriptions, we arc to think that the Salaiikayana king 
lived to see the records of Samudragupta’s successors, 
because we do not get the cpitlict in his own inscriptions. 

But we have already shown that this {5alahkayana Deva- 
varinan i.^' probably earlier than Samudraguptn’s contem- 
poiary Hastivarman of Vehgl and, therefore, ruled before the 
Gupta emperor’s southern expedition. As king Devavarman 
appears to have ruled in the first half of the 4th century 
A.D.,‘ it may be that the idea of performing the horse- 
sacrifice was borrowed not by the Salahkayanas from ihc 
Guptas, but by the Guptas from the i5rilankriyanas. 

Whatever the value of this suggestion may be, I have 
no donbl that Samndraguiita got the insjiiration of perform- 
ing the n^raiucdhn from his connection with Southern 
India which may rightly be called the land of Vedic 
customs. Even at the present time, South India represents 
Vedic rituals more truly and fanatically than Northern 
India. So we may think it was also in ancient times. In 
cimparison with the number and variety of Vedic sacrifies 
performed by early South Indian rulers, like the Siitavahana 
king* referred to in the Nannghat inscription No. 1 {Arch. 
Surv. ir. Ind., V, p, GO ff.), the Iksvaku king VasisthTputra 
Cainlarnula I, the Vfikataka king Prnvarasena I and 
the Pallava king Sivaskandavarman," the one a^vaincdha 

1 He cannot be rnrlior than .^.D rOO. Unlil;o tlio Sritavulnna and Ikjvaku 
icficriptioiiB and like woiki* in literary Prakrit, big (jranl in nlinoBl all cases exproiecs 
compound constinanls by more ilian one letter and contains the nsiia! imprecatory 
vor-f8 in Sanskrit. On linftiiifilie (.'rounds bis reign is to be placed a little later than 
the arecssion of Sivai-kandavarmnn (c. 300 A.D.), i.r., about 3i0-3!3. See tny n'to in 
Ind. Cull., I, pp. lOS-fiOe, and brfoic. 

• This Sat'jvuli mu kinj.' wlin ba- been taken to be the s^tr.c s' S.itakartji, bu 5 ’ :c- 
of Xaganikii, inuet have ruled before the Cbrisiinn era. 

3 Like all early Prakrit inscriptions, tlio Iksraku rercr:- cercraliy 
pound conBonunts by si' gle leUer.s. This fart sce-r.^ to sl'-'a- it at t’ e 
earlier tlian the PaUava king SivaBkaiidavatinan rri’.o'.' ersr."' in rneot C 'j-' e'-y 
pound consonants by more than one letter attd bare * in S. 

and Ibo legend on whoso seal is also written in Sin?',.*;;. A? the n -'-"i 
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performed by Gajayana-Sarvafeata (c. 250 B.G. ; Ind. Hist. 
Quart, IX, p., 795), the two by Pusyamitra {Ep. Ind., 
XX, p. 57) and the two ^ performed by the Gupta kings 
Samudragupta and Kumaragupta I, are ridiculously, insigni- 
ficant. So, the South might well have been teacher of the 
North in this respect. 

By the bye it may be said that the view of Lakshmana 
Eao with reference to the asvamedha of the Vakatakas is 
also untenable. The Vakatakas do not appear to have been 
inspired by the example set by Samudragupta, , The 
Vakataka king Pravarasena I who claims to have performed 
four aivamedhas, along with agnistoma, aptorydma, nldhya, 
sodail, atirdtra, brliaspatisava and sadyashra {Gorp. Ins. 
Ind., Ill, p'. 97), appears to be earlier than Samudragupta. 
We know that Prabhavatigupta, granddaughter of 
Samudragupta, was given in marriage to the Vakataka king 
Eudrasena II, who was grandson’s grandson of Pravarasena 
I. A chronological chart is given for easy reference. 

Vakataka • Gupta 

Pravarasena I 

GautaraTputra 

Eudrasena I Candragupta I (acc. 320 A.D.) 

Prthivisena I Samudragupta (c. 330-375) 

I . I, 

Eudrasena II married Prabhavatigupta | 

daughter of Candragupta II (c, 375*414). 

succeeded the Satavahatias about the end of the Brst quarter of the third century, 
.Sivaskandirarman can hardly be placed earlier than A.D. 300 ; but he seems to have 
ruled before Kanceyaha V'sijngopn who came in conflict with Samndragapta about 
♦he middle of the 4lh century. See below. 

1 AW'xn, Catalogue, pp. 08-69. The official Gupta records do not credit Sarnndra- 
giip a with the performance of many a.ivamedhae. In the Poona plates of Ptabha- 
vatTgnpla, however, he is called anel:-0fvamedha-yajt (performer of many horee-facrifices). 
The boast seems to be unfounded. First, if Samudragupta performed more than 
one n-ftamedha, his successors would have emphatically mentioned it in their official 
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It therefore appears tliat Budrascoa I Vakataka was a 
contemporary of Samndragopta’s father Candraguptn I wl )0 
l)Cgnn to reign in 320 A.D2 It is not impossible that the 
beginning of tlic reign of Pravarasena T, grandfatlicr of 
Bndrasena I, fell in the ninth or tenth decade of the 3rd 
century A.B. Bo, if any was the borrower, it was tlic 
Guptas, and not the VakataUas. Pravarasena T could, 
however, have got the inspiration from bis relatives, the 
Bbarasivas, who have been credited with the performance 
of ten a^vnmcdhn sacritices." 

rcccirds. The Gupta kinpt after Snmiulrnpiipia cannot lie callcil icrcrvcil with reference 
to hna^t*!. Aa ha'; Itcen notircil Iiy Prof l{nyc'inii<lh<iri {Pci. Hist. .Itic. Iiul., Srd cd., 
p. ai-t), even the cpitfict cir-ct'ci-.n-a^rcvifilli-aliiittii, applied by lliciti to Sirnudragiipta, 
is an exnpRcrslinn. Secondly, there appear to he Fome. rniFtakca in the grants of 
PrabhSvnU (J..1.SJ?.. N. S„ XX. p M; Kp. XV, p. .11). Here Ghat'alkaca liaa 
hern called the ildi-rdp: (fir>!t king) of the Gtipta family, while the ofTicial Gupta records 
he;in the line fretn Mahnr.’iia Gupta. The poKage gapl-.Wf-rfl/n-nioliarii/a.'fri- 
ghflfefknea (Ep. /nd., XV, p 41 ) hna, however. Wen trnnr-lated by Mep^ra. Pnthak and 
Uik'hil ne " Gha|olkne« who bad Gupta ns the first.” That the word gitpl-atliraja 
19 an instance of the ^at(fihf(itp:iriiiii compound, end not of the BnJiiirri/ii. is clear 
from the niddhapur plates (.f.,-l.S.ri., K. S.. XX, p. where we hare ptiplnrirmi" 
adiVa/ii, which only means *' the first king of the Guptas. ” Thirdly, in the.so 
inscriptions, Candr.igupta 1 h.as the rimple title Mnlirirfija, while in the reeords of his 
FUcoessorn he is always styled Mahrirriiadhirrija : even 'iimudragiiptn is railed Maharaja 
in the niddhaptir plates. Fourthly, pome nllrihiiles such as fnrrn-ruj-occrttd, applied 
to SniTmdrnguptn in the Gupta records arc here applied to CandrnRupIn IT. Tlicso 
appear to prove that rcfcronce.s to the Guptas in the Vakutaka records were not 
very carefully dr.awn. 

Moreover, .ns lias been noticed hy Andrrej Gnwronski {Frslsrhrift. Ernest Windisch. 
10M, p. 170) and Divekar (.-Imi. Plmtiil. Or, fie.e fii'., VIT pp. lOI-ri.n). Sninudragupta 
performed the n/rnwri/hn Inie in life, i>.. after the engraving of the Allalinhad pillar 
in'cription which docs not make mention of any such Fncrifiee. It in, therefore, d'mbtfnl 
whether Sainudragupta had time to jn^rform oiirkii o.Crninedlin. 

’ "The first year of the Gupta era. whicli continued in iiso for sovcrnl centuries, 
and in countries widely separated, mn from F.-hninry CO, A.D. 020, fo March 18, 321 ; 
of which dates the former may he taken ns that of the coronation of Clinndrngnpla I " 
(Smith, E. //M. Jnd,, -Ith cd., p. 2Pfil. Eoccntly attempts hnio been made hy soternl 
pcholars to prove that tho GnpU ora started in A.D. 200, 272 or B.C. 57. The theories 
are however not convineinp. See Imi. Cull., Ill, p. 47 ff. 

7 Carp. Ivs. Iiirl., Ill, p. 90. That thin Pnivnrnsona I was earlier than 
Samudrngupla can also ho proved from the evideneo of the Piiniim.r. The Pitranns 
which do not mention any Gupta king liy name and which limit Quptn rule 
within the area — oniigaipgnrp prnydgaii^rn suhtta-maijadhrirps'^lnlhri {Vuyii^ ch. 99, 
12 
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The Bllore plaies, dated on tlie 10th day of the dark 
fortnight of Pausa in the 13th year of Dcvavarman and 
issued from Vciigipura, record tlic gift of 20 nivartanas of 
land in Elura (Bllore in the Godavari district) to the 
Brahmana Ganasarman of tlic Rabhura (Bal)hrn) gotra. 
Ohic Bralimana was also given a house-site for liimself 
and others for liis (uhlhiya-mmvssfids (" men who receive 
linlf tlic crop uddhiha of the Hirahadagalli grant ; Sanskrit 
(Irddhikd ; cj. MiliihRdrd on YajHavalkya, J, 1G6) and 
dvanjas (doorkeepers). He was exempted from all taxes, 
and protection of the immunities was ordered by the king. 

The exact meaning of ATnluda in the passage clure 
mitludd^pdmuhhd (jdvto hhdniLdi-vn (villagers of Elura headed 
by Aliiluda should be informed) is not clear The same word 
evidently occurs in some other Bfilahkayana inscriptions, 
where it has been differently read as vintijddd, miinnda, etc. 
The word, which seems to be mntuda or miiluda on some 
plates, possibly means the head of a village.” Fleet’s 
interpretation of mntynda. {Ind. Ant., V. p, 17G) as 
"ministers and others” (raantrl + adi) is certainly 
untenable. 

The seal of king Devavarman attached to the Eliore 
plates is, according to Hultzsch, " all but obliterated ; but a 
faint trace of some rpiadruped — perhaps a tiger — can be 
seen” {Ep. Ind., IX. p. 57). The figure is, in all probabi- 
lity, that of a bull, which is found on the seals of the other 
two Balankayana kings. 


verflfi 88'3), i.ot only ment'oii Vindliyiifittkti anil liis non Uruvira (doiibllcss, Pravara- 
Bona I), but aieo refer (o llic pirformance of BOino rS/opeyn (according to one MS, 
ea/iinedJifl) sacrifice by the InlliT, Cf. 

r-iniihya.ialcli-siitai = 0 = apt Praviro nama vhyavun 
bholc^yanli cn fomah 9 af(.itp purim Kailcmialcafl = ca vai 
yahxyanii vajapeyaii—ca eamapia-mra-dakqinadi. 

Vayu Pur, {BangabasT cd.), Ch. 99, 871-72. 

For fuller detaila, SCO ray paper, Sttmudragupla’s Ahamedha Sacrifice, in Journ. 
Ini. HisL, XIII (July, 1934), p. 85 fl. 


Hastivarman, Nandivahmax ] AND Candavauman. 

As we l)a\X‘ socn. the names of llic !5:ilahlcayan:i kinj^s 
iraslivarnian anti Nandivarman I are fouiKl only in the 
Pcddavegi plates of Nandivarman II. 'Die name of Canda- 
varinan is found in the I’eddavogi and Kollair plates. Since 
we have no grants issued hy any of these three kings, very 
little is so far known about tliein. 

In the Pcddavegi plates Maharaja .1 lastivannan is called 
oncha-samar-dropia-vijaya (one who attained victory in many 
battles). It may be noticed here that the Allahabad pillar 
inscription, which refers to the conllict between Samudra- 
gupta and king llastivarman of Vchgi, speaks of the difTerent 
natures of the North Indian and South Indian expedi- 
tions of the (lupta monarch. While he is said to have 
“uprooted” the kings of Aryavarta, he is said to have 
followed a policy of “ capture and liberation ” with regard 
to the kings of Daksinapatha. It is therefore certain 
that the Gupta emperor ^vas not so lucky as regards 
his southern expedition, and it may not be impossible 
that the reference to the victory in ancha-samara of 
the SiilahkcWana king includes also his samara with 
Samudragupta, 

The epithet pratap-opanata-sumania applied to king 
Candavarman may suggest that he was not quite a petty 
chief and that some .subordinate rulers acknowledged his 
suzerainty. 



Vi 

Nandivarman 1]. 

The SalahUayana king CaiKlavarman was siiccee(ied on 
the throne by his eldest son isfimtr=jy(iisUui) Nandivarman 
II. As we have seen, this king lias been called 'parama- 
hhagamta ' in all his inscriptions. Evidently he was a 
Vaisnava and gave up the traditional Saivism of the Salaii- 
kayana kings. 

Three copper-plate grants of this king have so far been 
discovered. They were all issued from VehgTpura. 

I. The Kanteru plates {Journ. Andhra Hist. Res. Soc., 
V. p. 21) record a notice of the king to the Mutuda and the 
villagers of Kuruvada ^ in the Kndrahara-vi.saya. It is 
notified hereby that twelve nivartanas of land in the said 
village were granted, for the increase of the king’s dhama, 
yasaJi, hula and gotra, to a Brahmana named Svamidatta 
who belonged to the Maudgalya gotra. 

The Ivudrahara-visaya, which is possibly the same as 
Kudurahara of the Kondamudi plates of Jayavarman, has 
been identified, as we have said above, with “ the country 
adjoining the modern town of Masulipatam (Bandar)” (A7ic. 
Hist. Dec., p. 85). This region was formerly occupied by 
the Brhatphalayanas. 

The seal attached to the Kanteru plates has, in relief, 
the figure of a bull in couching position {Journ. Andhra 
Hist. Res. Soc., Y, p. 21). 

n. The Kollair plates (Did. Ant., V, p. 176), issued 
on the 8th day of the dark fortnight of Pausa in the 
7th regnal year, record another notice of the king to the 

1 All. Bep. S. Ind. Ep., 1926-27, p. 73, reads Kuravata. and identifies it -vrith 
Knrada in the Gudivada talnka of the Kistna district. 
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Miituda aud villagers of Videnurapallika-grama, situated 
iu the same Kudrahara-visaya {Ep. Ind., IX. p. 58 u). The 
village is hereby granted to 157 Brahmanas of different 
gotras, who were then resident at the agrahdra of Kuravaka- 
Srlvara. The village was to be treated with immunities 
from all taxations, and the immunities were to be preserv- 
ed by the dcBdliipatis, ilyi(ktaJ{as, vallahhas and rdja- 
puTHsas. This inscription is important as it furnishes, 
us with a sidelight into the Salahkayana administrative 
system. From the official designations mentioned with 
reference to the protection of the pariliams, it appears that 
the Salahkayana kingdom was divided into several desas 
(provinces), which were governed by the desadhipatis. 
Ayiiktas are mentioned in the Allahabad pillar inscription of 
Samudragupta as “ restoring the wealth of the various kings, 
conquered by the strength of his arm ” (Gorp. Ins. Ind., III. 
p. L4). An dynkta is mentioned as a visayapati (head 
of a province or district) in an inscription of Budhagupta 
{Ep. Ind., XV. p. 138). According to the lexicographer 
Hemacandra an dyxikia is the same as the niyogin, kanna- 
saciva {cf. karmasaciva-matisaciva ; Ep. Ind., VIII, p. 44) 
and vydprta. We know from the Kondamudi plates {above, 
p. 42) that a vydprta was in charge of an dlidra (district). 
It therefore seems that the term dyulita also signifies ruler 
of a district. The term vallahha, according to Amara, 
means adhyaksa, which has been explained by the 
commentator as gav-ddhyaksa (sec ^ahda-kalpadnima, s.v,). 
Vallabha therefore appears to be the same as go- dliyaksa 
(superintendent of cows) mentioned in Kautilya’s 
Arihaidstral The rdja-piirusas (royal agents) are also found 

^ It must however be noticed in this connection that the Hirahadagalli grant of 
Pallava Sivaskandavaiinan (Ep. hid., I. p. 2 If.) makes mention of vallaca and 
go-vallava in the same passage and evidently makes a distinction between the two 
terms. According to Sanskrit lexicons, vallava means gopa, a cowherd, Bnt tbe 
other word go-vallava certainly means a cowherd and appears to be the same x? 
vallava and vallabha of Sanskrit lexicons. What is then the meanins cf *s=r 
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mentioned in the Artlia§astm (see Samasastry’s ed., pp, 69, 
75). They appear to be the same as the fulisas of the 
inscriptions of Asoka (e.g., in Separate Kalinga E.B. 
No. 1). 

The djmpti or executor of the grant was the Bhojaka 
of Mulaku.^ The term hhojaka (lit. enjoyer) has been taken 
to mean “ free-bolder.” The Bhojokas appear to have 
been like the Jaglrdars of the Muslim period. BJioja, 
according to the Mahabharata, means persons who w'ere 
not entitled to use the title ‘'king” {Ardjd hhoja-sahdam 
tvam tatra prdpsyasi sdnvayah ; Adi., 84, 22). According 
to the Aitareya-Bmhmana (VII, 32 ; VIII, 6, 12, 14, 16- 
17), bhoja was the title of South Indian kings. The term 
bhojaka, in a degraded sense, may therefore, mean a 
jdglrddr or a protected chief. In some inscriptions, the 
Bhojakas are mentioned along with the Bastrikas (probably 
the same as the De^adhipatis), e.g., rathika-bhojaka in the 
Hatihgumpha inscription of Kharavela. 

m. The Peddavegi plates (down. Andhra Hist. 
Res. Soc., I. p. 92) issued on the first day of the bright 
fortnight of Sravana in the 10th year of the reign of king 
Nandivarman II, eldest son of Candavarman, grandson of 
Nandivarraan I, and great-grandson of Hastivarman, record 
a notice of the king to the mutuda (or mutuda) and the 
villagers of Prfilura-grama. The king is said to have 
hereby granted a deva-hala to ABspu-grba-svamin, lord of 
the .three worlds. Deva-hala is evidently the same as 
devabhoga-hala of the passage devabhogahala-varjjam. which 
is so common in the Pallava grants and has been translated 

taUara in tlie Hirahadagalli grant ? Curiously enough, the word vallabha according 
to the lexicographer Jatadhara is a synonym of aha-rahsa, i.e., keeper of horses. The 
passage raflarn ( = coIlflHin of Jatadharat-gomliara of the Hirahadagalli grant tl ere- 
fore appears to mean the Keepers of horses and the Keepers of cowa."’ See below. 

’ Fleet’s translation (hid. Aiil., V, p, 177) of the passage faiT — ajfiapti {r)=‘miil(tliu- 
hbojaknh an “ the coamiand confers the enjoyment of the original royal dues there” 
should now be given up. 
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by Hultzscli as ‘ ‘ with the exception of cultivated lands 
enjoyed by temples ” {Ep. hid., VIII, p. 166). Fleet tran- 
slated {Ind. Ant., V, p. 157 and note) the same passage as 
“ with the exception of the plough of the possession of the 
god,” and remarked, “ The meaning would seem to be 
that the grant did not carry with it the right to some 
cultivated land in the same village which had already been 
given to the village-god.” A similar word is hhikhn-hala 
{hhilcsu-haJa , i.c., cultivated land offered to the Buddhist 
monks) which occurs in the Nasik cave inscription No. 3 
and a Karle cave inscription, and has been ably explained 
by Senart {Ep. Ind., VII, p. 66). These technical words 
signified religious donations along with certain privileges 
{pariha-ms). The dcva-hala granted by Nandivarman II was 
to be cultivated by the vraja-pfilahas (herdsmen) and com- 
prised 10 nivaytanas of land at Arutora, 10 nivartanas at 
Mundura-grama, 6 nwartanas at Ceuceruva-grama and 6 
nivartanas ] at Kamburahceruva. Mimdura and 
Karnburahceruva have been identified respectively 
with Muuduru and Kommera in the Ellore taluka of 
the Kistna district. Cehceruva is probably the same as 
Cincinada in the Narasapura taluka and Arutora may be 
identified with Allidoddhi in the Gudivada taluka of the 
same district {An. Rep. S. Ind. Ep.. 1926-27, p. 74). 

The desadhipatis, ayuktakas, vallahlias and rdja- 
pnrusas were ordered to protect the grant. The executor 
of the grant was the Bhojaka of Mulakura, possibly the 
same as that of the Kollair plates. The grant was written 
by a fahasyCidhikrta {Rhvy Councillor; cf. mati-saciva of the 
Junagadh inscription of Rudradaman ; Ep. Ind., VIII, 
p. 44 ff., line 17), whose name was Katikuri. 
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Skandavarman. 

Only one inscription of king Skandavarman has so far 
been discovered. It is tlie Kantern grant, issued from 
VehgT and dated on the full-moon day of Vai^akha 
in the Ist year of the king’s reign. It records a royal 
notice to the villagers of Knduhara-Cinnapnra.’ It is 
hereby declared that the said village was granted to 
Sivfirya of the M'aiidgalya gotra, a resident of Lekmnari- 
grama. This grama has been identified with Lokammli 
in the Kaikalnr taluka of the Kistna district.” All the 
officers including the dyuldahas and the visayapalis were 
ordered to make it immune from all taxations {sarva- 
niyo(ja-niyHld-dyo{yu)ldalca’-visayap(iiimUr(iih m pedUM pari- 
hariavyd). The mention of the vhayapali in this connection 
possibly shows that the dchs or provinces of the Salahka- 
yana kingdom were further subdivided into vimyas (dis- 
tricts), each of which was under a vhayapali. The 
aynldcdcas appear to have ruled the subdivisions {dhdras ?) 
of the visayas. 

We do not definitely know whether Kuduhara is the 
same as Kudrahara and whether Kuduhara-Cinnapura 
means “ Cinnapura in Kuduhara.” Cinnapura has been 
identified with the present village of Cinnapuram in the 
Bandar taluka (Journ. Andhra Hist. Res. Soe., V, 
pp. 25-26). 

According to Lakshmana Rao there is the figure of a 
bull on the seal of Rkandavarman, attached to the Kanteru 
plates. 


* An. Hep, S. Ind. Ep., 1926-27, p. 73 rcatls Cinlapura. 
5 Ibid, p. 78. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE 7ISNUKUNPINS. 

I 

Genealogy of the Visnukundins.^ 

The history of the VisnukuDdins has been touclied by 
scholars like Kielhorn, Hultzsch and many others. The 
author of the present work holds an altogetlier different view 
as regards the genealogy and chronology of the dynasty. 
The question of genealogy shall be discussed in the present 
and that of chronology in the next section. 

The first known inscription of the Visnnkundins is the 
Chikkulla plates edited by Kielhorn in Ep. Ind., IV, p. 
193 ff. These, plates give us the following line of kings : — 

1. Maharaja Madhavavarman ; his son 

2. Vikramendravarman (T) ; his son 

3. Maharaja Indrabhattarakavarman ; his eldest son 

4. Maharaja Vikramendravarman (II) ; (10th year). 

Then come the Ramatirtham plates, edited by Hultzsch 
in Ep. Ind., XH, p. 133 ff. Here we have the following 
line ; — 

1. Maharaja Madhavavarman ; his son 

2. Raja Vikramendra ; his son 

3. Raja Indravarman ; (27th year). 

There can hardly be any doubt that Raja Indravarman of 
the Ramatirtham plates is identical with Maharaja Indra- 
bhattarakavarman of the Chikkulla plates. 

1 My paper on tlie Vispukundin genealogy was originally published in Ind. 
Hist. Quart., IX, p. 273 ff. 

13 
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Next we have two bcIs of coppcr-pkle grants belonging 
to this (lynasiy, which were found at a place called Ipur in 
tlic Tenali ialuka of t he flunlur dint rich Tlicy were 
edited hy Hult/iKch in Ep. Iiul., XVIT. Tn the first set 
of tliesc plates {ibid, p. 884), we have tijc following line : — 

1. Maharaja Govindavarman ; his son 

2. Maharaja Madhavavarninn (87th year) ; his son 

3 . M a n cy ail n a-hh a tt a r a ka . 

Hnlt?:sel), on grounds of palaeography, idcnlincd 
Madhavavarman of the first set of the T))ur ])lalcs with the 
king of the same name in the Ttamatirthain and Chikkulla 
plates. Tt can he easily shown that later writers, who 
have disapproved of this identification as unwarranted, are 
themselves wrong. The epithets applied to the name of 
this king, as found in the Chikkulla, Ramalirtham and 
Tpur (set T) plates, clearly establish the identity. Let us 
here quote the corresponding passages of the three ins- 
criptions. 

1. Chikkulla ])iatcs : — BJmla^-(lh-nmc(l]i-(~n'nhhrl{ih)- 
dmtlhau{a-ja(jad(t)-kalinas(isya lcralu-stth(isr(i-y(ijim[h^ sarva- 
raedli-avapta-sarvablnita-avarajyasya bahusuvarnna-paunda- 
rlka-purusamcdha - vajapeya-yu d h y a-s o d a i-rajasuya-pra- 
dhirajya-[prri]japaty-rvdy-aueka-vividha-prlhu-giiru-vara-kla- 
Bahasra-yn:jina['’’h] kratuvar-anusthat-adhistha-pratisthita- 
paramesthitvasya maharajasya sakala-jagan-mandala-vimala- 
garu-pri(pr)thu-ksitipati-makuta-mani-ga[na-ni]kar-avanala- 
pada-yugalasya raadhava-varmraana[h]. 

2. Rainakirtliara plates : — Sakala-maliT-rnandal-rivanata- 
sriraanta-makuta-mani-kiran-avalKlha-carana-yugo vikhyata- 
ya4ah k’iman-raahriraja-madhavavarmraa tasy =orjjita{irr- 
visnukundi-prirttlhv-odit-odit-auvaya-tilaka-[s a m u d b h u t- 
aiytMaS-dhamedh-umhhrlu{iha)-vidhmda-j(i g a t-k « I m a- 
h'(itu-sahasra-[ya]iinah snana-punyodaka-pavitiakrta'^irasah. 
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3. Ipur plates (set I) : — Smrti-mati-bala-satva(ttva)- 
dhairyya-vlryya-vinaya-sarapannah sakala-mahTmandala- 
marmjapati-pratipujita-sasanah(°nas = ) trivara-nagara- 
bhavana-gata-yuvati-hrdaya-nandanah sva-[na]ya-bala-vijita- 
sakala-samant-atula-bala-vinaya-naya-niy a ma-s a t v a (ttva)- 
sampannab'sakala-jagad-avanipati-pratipujita-sasanah-{°DO=) 
agnistoma-sahasra-ya,ji-hi[ * ra]mjagar'bhlia-'prasuta{h) ekadas - 
dsvamedh-avahhrtha-vidhuta-jagat-kahnasali susti(stbi)ra- 
kaL’mma-mabaraja-sn-madhavavarmina. 

When we remember the fact that no other Yisnukundin 
king is as yet known to have performed a single sacrifice 
of any kind except the one named Madhavavarman, and 
when we note further the unique numbers — elevex asva- 
medhas and thousand agnistomas {kratus), testified to by 
all the above three inscriptions, there remains no doubt as 
regards the correctness of the identification originally 
proposed by Hultzsch. 

The second set of the Ipur plates (Fp. Tnd , XVH, 
p. 334) gives us the following line of kinp : — 

1. Maharaja Madhavavarman 'CFt his son 

2. Devavarman ; his son 

3. Madhavavarman (II); (ilri: ? jsar). 


As regards Madhavavarman (IT, :he issuer of this set of 
the Ipur plates, Hultzsch says : "As she alphabet of ths 
inscription seems to be of an ririfsr type than that of 
preceding one (sciL Ipur plans : sstr], and as grsrfsaas 
are frequently named shcr ahefr grandfather, I c-rnsffA: fr 
not impossible that MMiha-nnarznin H was the rran-ffrAnr 


of Govindavarman’s san IHihamTaniian, 
have to be desiguatei yldfbiTZTzrnizR ILL. 
tion of the evidsaee of iha a— a sets of the I 
this theory untenaeA. I: is to be no ref 
varman (I), the of isaner c 

(set n) is desniirec in that inseriptian a? 
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avablirth-dvadlmta-jagat-kahnasasij—agnis to mas alias r a- 
y djino — ’neka samanta-makuta-kuta-raani-khacita-carana- 
yugala-kamalasya maharajasya sri-madhavavarmanah. We 
request our readers to compare this passage with tbe 
correspouJing passage quoted above from the Ipur 
p!af.es (set I). Oau there be any doubt whatsoever 
about the identity of this Madhavavarman (I) with the 
king of the same name of the Ipur plates (set I), and 
also of the Chikkulla and the Eamatirtham plates ? 
It is highly improbable that two kings of the same name 
and dynasty and of tbe same period performed exactly 
equal numbers — eleven and thousand — of sacrificeSj 
such as the asvamedha and the agnistoma. AVe, therefore, 
think it perfectly justifiable to identify the king named 
Madhavavarman, who has been credited with the perform- 
ance of eleven asvaraedbas and thousand agnistomas {kratus) 
in all the different Ahsnukundin inscriptions. 

Moreover, the theory of Hultzsch that Madhavavarman 
(whom he is. inclined to designate Madhavavarman III), 
son of Govindavarman of the Ipur plates (set I), is the 
grandson of Madhavavarman I f of the Ipur plates (set II), 
has now been disproved by the discovery of the Polamuru 
plates wherein Madhavavarman, son of Govindavarman, is 
represented as the grandson of Vikramahendra, and not of 
a king entitled Madhavavarman. 

The Polamuru plates, edited^ in the Journ. Andhra 
Hist. Res. Soc., AT, p. 17ff., give us the following line of 
kings : — 

1. ATkramahendra ; his son 

2. Govindavarman ; his son 

3. Maharaja Madhavavarman (40th ? year). 


1 Previously edited by K. V. Laksbmana Rao iu Joum. Dept. Let, Calcutta 
University, Vol. XI, p. 31 ff. 
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That this Madhavavarman of the Polamuru plates can be 
no other than the famous performer of eleven asvamedhas 
and thousand agnistomas is proved by his significant 
epithets : — atula - bala - parakr ama - yaso - dana - vinaya - 
sampanno dasasata-sakala-dharanTtala-narapatir=avasita- 
vividha-divyas = trivaranagara-bhavana-gata-parama-y u v ati- 
i a 11 a-v i h a r a na-ratir = anna(na)n5^a-nrpatisadharana-dana- 
mana-daya-dama-dlirti-mati-ksanti-soriyC s a n r y)-a u d ar y a- 
ganibhi(bhl)ryya-prabhrty-aneka-guna-sampaj-janife a - r a y a- 
samutthita-bhumandala-vyapi-vipu]a-yasoh(°sah) kratu- 
sahasra-yaji Mranyagarhha-prasrita{h) ekada^-a^vamedh- 
avcihhrtha-sndna-vigata-jagad-enaskah sarvabhuta-pari- 

raksana-cuucuh(r = ) vidva[*d)dvija-guru-vrddha-tapasvijan- 
asrayo maharaja-sii-madhavavarma/ 

It appears, however, that Madhavavarman and Govinda- 
varman have respecfively been called Janasraya and A^ikra- 
masraya in this inscription, and it may be argued that they 
are not identical with the kings , of the same names of the 
Ipur plates (set I). But this doubt is unjustifiable in view 
of the fact that Madhavavarman of the Polamuru plates is 
not only called son of Govindavarman and credited with the 
performance of eleven asvamedhas and thousand agnistomas, 
but is also called liiranyagarhha-prasuta and trivaranagara- 
hliamna-gata-parama-yu Datijam-viharana -rati {trivara- 
nagara-bliamna-gata-ijuvati-krdaya-nandana in the Ipur 
plates), which epithets we find only in his own Ipur plates 
(set I). There can therefore be no doubt that the Ipur 
plates (set I) and the Polamuru plates were issued by one 
and the same person. 

In this connection, we must notice the view of some 


1 A Sanskrit inscription in archaic characters belonging to a Visnukundin king 
named Madhavavarman has been found on a marble pillar near the entrance of the 
Eamalingasvami temple at Velpuru in the Sattenapalle taluka of the Guntur district 
(An. Bep. S. Ind. Ep., 1925-26, p. 29, No. 681). 
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Bolioinrs,’ who have iclciitificd Mri<ihavavarijifui 31 of the 
Ipiu' plates (set 11), with the king of the same najne of tlie 
Chikkulla and l.lanmtirtham plales, ajid Viki-ainahendra 
of the Polainnru plales with Vikmincndravannan JI of the 
Chikkulla plates. We liavo jioticcd that only one king of the 
Visnuktiiidin family m ly he heh'cved to have performed 
saorificcs, and, though there seems to he a little e.xaggcration 
in tdie inscription of one of his sncccssors, in all the 
insoripti JUS of the dynasty, that king—Madhavavarman (I), 
son of Govindavarmaii and father of Devavarman and 
VikiMtncndravarman I — has been credited with the perform- 
ance of I'aiKviJN asvamedhas and thousand agnistornas 
{kmtus). As is also noted above, we think it ahnost 
impossible tliat there can be more than one Madhavavarman, 
performer of eleven aiivamedhas and thousand agnistornas, 
in the same family and the same period. But if \vc accept 
the above identifications wo have three iMadhavavarmans — I, 
fl and III — all of whom were performers of eleven a^vame- 
dhas and thousand agnistornas !‘ Moreover, the identifica- 
tion of Madhavavarman II of the Ipur plates (set II), with 


* Sowell, followiog K. V. Lakslimana Rno, hns given the following genealogy 
of U)e ViBpukuijiIin kings in Jiis List (1032), p.-tOl : — 

1, Mudliavn I, c. A. D. 357'a82. 

2, Dovnvarma, c. 882-407. 

3, Mfidhava II, c. 407-441, (Ipur grant No. 2) 

<1-. Vikramctidra I, c. 444-469, 

C. Indrabhattaraka. c, 409-496, (Raraatirlliam gr.inl) 

0. Vikramendra II, c, 490-621, (Cbikknlla grantl 

7, Qovinda, e, 621-640, 

8, Madhav/i HI, ' Jntiu4rnya,’ 640— (?) 610, (Polamuru grant and Ipur 

grant No. 1) 

9, Maijehai,nja-bbal(Eraka I?) OlO— ? 

Tho absurd nature of this chronology is proved by the fact that about the middle 
of the 4tb century not the Visnukundins but the SfUafikaynnas were ruling over the 
VeOg) region. Sec ir.y note in Quart. Joiini. Myth. Soc., XXV, pp. 299-301. 

2 Sec note 1 above. Curiously, a recent writer on the subject (Jotirrt. Andhra 
Hist. Res. Soc., X, p. 193) thinks it to be *' not a strong argument ” 1 
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his namesake of the Chikkulla and Eaniatirtham plates is, 
in my opinion, next to impossible. In the Chikkulla and 
Ramatirtham plates, we have the significant epithets of the 
great Madhavavarman, crediting him with the performance 
of eleven a^vamedhas and thousand agnistomas ; but these 
epithets arc conspicuous by their absence in the Ipur plates 
(set II) in connection with the name of Madhavavarman II. 
The date of the plates, which is not fully legible but which 
appears to me to be year 17, has been read by Hultzsch as 
the 47th year of the king. Is it possible that a king, who per- 
formed among other sacrifices eleven asvamedhas and thousand 
agnistomas, did not perform a single one of them before 
the 47th (if ray rearling is correct, 17th) year of his reign 
or forgot to refer to such glorious performances in his own 
inscription? It may also be significant that Madhavavarman 
n has no royal title even in his own Ipur plates (set II). 
Moreover, the identification becomes utterly untenable when 
we notice that those significant epithets regarding the per- 
formance of II asvamedhas and 1,000 agnistomas have been 
attached in this iii'Cription to the name of his grandfather 
Madhavavarman I. We therefore hold that there were only 
two, and not three, IMadhavavarmans among the known 
kings of the Visnuknndin family and that the first of them, 
who was the grandfather of the second, performed a good 
many sacrifices including eleven asvamedhas and thousand 
agnistomas. 

As regards the second identification, nothing need be 
said after our identification of Madhavavarman I, the great 
performer of sacrifices. But it must be noticed that the 
name is written in the inscription as Vikramahendra which 
may be the engraver’s mistake for Vikraraamahendra. If, 
however, we take it as a slip for Vikramendra, the king 
should be designated Vikramendra I, there being two other 
Vikramendras in the family. 
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The followinff is the gcnenlogica] arrangement of the 
Visnukundin princes according to our theory ; — 

VikraniaheiKirn (Vikramendra I ?) 

Mahnraja Goviiulavnrman VikrninaHrnya 

Mahatnja Maclliavavarmnn ] Janasrnya (Tpur plates : sot T, 
year 37 ; rolamiirn })latcs, year -.0 ‘ ?) 


Devavarman [Haja] Vikrnmcnflrnvnrman T (II ?) Mancyanna- 
I I bhattaraka 

Madhavavarman If [Maharaja] Faja Indrn- 

(Ipur plates : set IT, [bhatlarakaj-varman 

year 17 ?) (Jhimatirtham plates, 

year 27) 

Maharaja Vikranicndravarman TI (III ?) 
(ChikkaIJa plates, year 10) 

^ There is only one nuincriml symbol on the plate. In Joiini, Antlhra Hist. Hfs, 
Soc., VI (p. 17 II., lino 11), it Im'i been (Iccipherei! ns IS. It looks like n ligature of 
tlio symbol for <10 and that for 8 ; but ns far ns I knon-, there was no method known in 
ancient Indin by which a number like <18 could be cxprcsjcd by o.no numerical symbol 
only. The symbol {Ossibly signifies ‘10 (or 70 j). It may however also bo suggested 
that 8 was put below >10 for want of.spnco to flic right of the latter. 


II 


Chronology of the Visi^jukuijjpins.^ 

We have alrea(l.y dealt with the genealogy of the Visuu- 
Ivundin kings. Here we shall discuss the order of succession 
of the kings of this family and the period to which they are 
to be assigned. 

The first known king of the dynasty is, as we have 
seen, Vikramahendra. Though he has been given no royal 
title in the Polamuru grant of his grandson Madhavavarman 
I, his epithets vi.muliondinam — aprdiihaia-^asana and sva- 
pratdp-opamta-samanla-manujapaii-mamlala seem to prove 
that he was a king and had some feudatories under 
him. His son Goviudavarman Vikrama^raya has been 
called Maharaja in the Ipur plates (set I) of his son 
Madhavavarman I, 

Madhavavarman I Janasra3’’a, the greatest of the Visnu- 
kundin kings, appears to have had at least three sons, 
viz., Devavarman, Mancyauna-bhattaraka," and Vikramen- 
dravarman I (born of a Vakata, i.e., Vakataka princess). 
Of these we know almost nothing about Mancyanna. Of the 
other two, viz., Devavarman and Vikramendravarman I, it 

^ My paper on the Visnnkundin chronology was originally published in Tnd, 
Hist. Quart., IX, pp. 057-6G. 

"!■ MaQcanpa as a personal name la known to have been used in tbo Kanarese 
country in the 12th century A. D. As Prof. Raychaudhuri points out to me, 
Maficanna was the name of n minister of Bijjnia or Vijjana, the Kalacurya king 
of Kalyapa (1145-1107 A. D.) This minister was a rival of the king’s other 
minister Basava (Bpsabba), the famous founder of the Vlra4aiva or Lifiggyat 
sect (J. B. B. R. A. S., VIH. pp. 78, 88, 128 ; and Bomb. Gaz., T, pt. If, p. 47;'’), 
Among minor instances, we may take Maficanna, a Brahmapa mentioned as receiv- 
ing some gifts of land in an inscription of the Yadava king Singhana (1210-1247 
A. D.) dated in Saka saqi. 1173 (0. P. No 4 of 1926-26), 

14 
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is know that their sons became kings. We have the Ipur 
plates (set II) of Devavarman’s son Madhavavarman II 
(see infra) and the Eamatirtbam plates of Vikramendra- 
varman (l)’s son Indravarman. Should we then suppose 
that after the death of Madhavavarman I the Visnukundin 
kingdom was split up into two divisions, ruled separately by 
his two sons, Devavarman and Vikramendravarman I ? It 
however seems to me risky to suggest division of kingdom 
whenever we find two sons of a king or their descendants 
ruling. It may not be unreasonable to think that there was 
no such division of kingdom after the death of Madhava- 
varman I. 

Madhavavarman I possibly died at a very old age. 
The date of the Polamuru grant of this king seems to be year 
40 or, if K. V. Lakshmana Rao’s reading is correct, year 48. 
It seems, therefore, not impossible that the elder children 
of Madhavavarman I died before their father's death. 
Ill view of the fact that Devavarmani, in the Ipur plates 
(set II) of his son Madhavavarman II, has the only epithet 
ksairhj - avashanda - pravarttit - dpratima -viklujdta-parah'ama , 
which can by no means suggest his accession to the 
throne, it appears that this son of Madhavavarman I 
did not rule, but predeceased his father. Now, we are 
to determine whether Madhavavarman I was succeeded 
by his son Vikramendravarman I or by his grandson 
Madhavavarman II. 

According to the Ipur plates (set I), Madhavavarman I 
granted the village of Bilembali in the Guddadi-visaya to 
Agnisarman, a Brahmana of the Vatsa gotra. In the Ipur 
plates (sot II), we notice the grant of a village, the name of 
which seems to me to be Murotukaliki, by Madhavavarman II 
to two Brahmanas named Agnisarman and Indrasarman. 
It is not impossible that Agnisarman of the first set is iden- 
tical with his namesake who was one of the two recipients 
of the second set of the Ipur plates. In view' of the above fact 
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and also the fact that Devavarman, wlio seems to have 
predeceased liis father, was possibly an elder brother of 
Vikramendravarman T, Madhavavarinan II appears to have 
succeeded his grandfather on the tlirone (see infra). The date 
of his Ipur plates (set If) has been read by Hultzsch as 
[40]7, but he says : "The first figure of the year in the date 
portion is injured and uncertain” (Ep. hid., XVIT, p, 338). 
The figure in question, however, seems to be 10 and, 
consequently, the date may be read as year 17. 

Madhavavarinan II was possibly succeeded by his uncle 
Vikraraendravarraan I who appears to have been conside- 
rably aged at the time of his accession. We have as yet no 
copper-plate grant issued by this king. The duration of 
his rule cannot be determined. But if we grant a reign- 
period of about 25 years to each of the Visnukundin kings 
a consideration of the regnal dales of the known kings of 
the family, seems to suggest not a very long reign-period 
of this king. " His reign was probably short ” (Dubreuil, 
Anc. Hist. Dec., p. 91). 

The succession from Vikramendravarman I to Vikra- 
mendravarraan II appears to be regularly from father to 
son. All these kings have royal titles in the inscriptions. 
We, however, cannot be definite as regards the number of 
Visnukundin kings that ruled before Vikramahendra and 
after Vikramendravarman II. 

We have now to consider the time of the Visnukundin 
kings. Fortunately for us, the date of Madhavavarman I 
can be determined with a certain degree ol precision. 

The Polamuru plates of Madhavavarman I record the 
grant of the village of Puloburu in the Guddavadi visaya 
by the king in his 40th (or 48th) year as an agralidra to 
Sivasarman, a scholar of the Taittirlya school, belonging to 
the Gautama gotra, resident of Kunlura in Karmarastra, 
son of Dama^arman and grandson of Kudrasarman. Next,' 
we are to notice the contents of the Polamuru plates of the 
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Eastern Calukya kin" Jnyasiinlia T {Ep. Ind., XIX, p. 251 
JT), who began to rule from c. A.D. These plates record 
the gift of the village of Pnlnhfunra in the Gnddavadi-visaya 
in the 5tb year (15th year, according to d)?. Ecp. S. Jnd. Ep., 
1914, p. 10) of the king’s reign to Endra.4arinan, a scholar 
of the TaittirTya school, belonging to (he Gautama gntra, 
resident of Asanapura-sthrma, son of Rivasannan and grand- 
son of Dama^arman. There can be no doubt that Pulnburu 
of the former inscription is identical with Pulobuinra 
of the latter, and that the village is to be identified with 
modern Polamuru (find-spot of both the inscriptions) near 
the Annparti Railway station in the Godavari district. 
There can also be no doubt that Rivasarman (son of Dama- 
f^arman), recipient of the grant of Madhavavarman T, was (he 
father of Rndrasarman (son of Rivasarman and grandson of 
Duma^arman), the recipient of the grant of Jayasimha I. In 
the latter grant, Rudra^arman is expressly called puro-dgra- 
hariha, “ the former owner of the agra //ora.” Now, how 
many years intervened between the date of the first grant 
and that of the second, that is to say, between the 40th 
(or 48tb) year of Madhavavarman I and the 5th year of 
Jayasimha I ? 

In considering this question, we are to note the follow- 
ing points. Agrahdrcis ‘ were generally granted to Brahnianas 
when they returned from the guriilmla after finishing 
studies, in order to help them in settling themselves as 
grhasthas. It may therefore he conjectured that Rivas'arman 
received Polamuru at about the age of 25 or 30 * when king 


J Agrahora means gumhilad—avrlia-hrnhmacannc dciiam hfclrddi. See Tara- 
nSfcba’s Vacaspatya, a. v. 

® According to IManu (III, 1-2), a Brabmacarin should study tbe VeJas (three 
Vedas, two Vedas or one Veda) in tbe gtirugrha for thirty-six years or for half or 
one-fourth of that period, and should then enter tim grbafth-a^raraa. The same 
authority however also says (IX, 91) that a man of thirty years of age should 
marry a girl of twelve and a man of twenty-four a girl of eight. Kulluba Bhatta 
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Mridhavavarmau was in (la^ lOtli ii(((iidiny to Home) 

year of iiis leij^n. riu' iliiis aj)[)cars to have heen old 

at the lime of j^rantin;: this ( 7 (/ra/;< 7 ;v; (o the Ih'ahinnnti 
ViUith. Siv.isarmati, however, <-er(ainIv died hefore the date 
of the gram of dayasimiia 1. 'riu! eiiitlict purv-ilfjrdhdrihd 
ajtpiied to the name of iiis son in -layasiinha (If’s grant 
possibly goas to show that Riidrasannan, as sueecssor of his 
father, I'njovtHi tin' nprahltni for some lime before the. oth 
year of .layasiinha 1, hefoia* e. <'37 A. I). The most 
intere.'ting jioint in this ('onneetion. however, is that 
Mudrasirnian in .layasiinha ( 1 )’s grant is railed “resident of 
the t(n\n of A^aiiapura." ’ He is ixpected to have resided 
at Kniil.iira in Kannaiavira, the original plare of hi.s father or 
at i’uhmnru, the agM/e/r; gr.inted to his father by Icing 

« 

Madh ivavarin in 1. When oe ri nennhi'r this change in 
residi'iiec and when we further see that .layasiinha T, at the 
time of ihe eNci'utiun of tile f’olanmrii grant, was stationed 
in a camp, vijiuiij-si.tnulltdvdru, it appi'ars that in the early 
years of his reign, .layasiinha ! h'd an expedition to the 
Visnuhiindin eonntry and encamped in the Guddavadi- 
visaya, somewhere near iVdamnrn; that constant fights were 
going on between tiie forces of the (’ahileyas and those of the 
Vjsnnioindins ; and that Hiidra'^arman, the dijrahurika of 
I’olamnru, had to llee to the town of Asanapura (near 
Dralcsharama in the Godavari distriei) in this troiihlcd 
jieriod, hut came after some time, when .layasiinha 1 
was temporarily or permanently master of the whole of 

<11 tlii’5 ver'C li:i~ • H'l tii iiii/nm-iirlliotn ; 

{■riiyni uilarati; l.-jhv.it .jf/iifu t rJr. Irihliii'in i cd Aiitii/.i rogiiir.-’ j/lillo 

yoqij-fii ; (jrhailli-iidntiinni ptnti im rilmiiHrf f ft 

•■idcara'-^ tlijiitti A (lUiiy <if ili.> f’liimdotjijn I'p/inifitl iVI, 1-2) Bnj’fi tlial 
Sii takelu wrnt loliiK yaci nl tlic n;{<; <>( iweKf: iinii n liiriicd liciiic nfter fiiiinliing nil 
1 l.C' (llircc ?) VoiiiH 111. i 1 k ‘ !'{,'(-• of Iwctilj-foiir. 

' Tlic Nidtiriirii ;;i;iiil of Jiiyn^itpha 1 was ii-siied froiii liis riisahn iit Asaniipiirii 
{Hp. Iiid., XVIIl, |i. ti»). The {jniiidfathcr of tl.e dtiiiee of n (,'nint of 
\nrdh»nti IT in uIbo ieio'vn to linve resided nl Aflannpura l/rid. Aril,, VJI, p. 192). 
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the Guddavadi-visaya or a considerable part of it/ Con- 
sidering all these points, I think it not impossible that the 
difference between the time of the two Polamuru grants was 
about half a century/ 

Then, the 40th (or 48th) year of Madhavavarman I may 
be c. 637 A. D. (date of Jayasirnha’s grant) minus 50, that 
is, c. 587 A. D. Madhavavarman I therefore seems to have 


* The maalery of two different powers over two different parts of one district 
does not appear to be impossible. The Candra (c/. the Rampal grant of Sricandra ; 
Inscripffons 0/ Bengal, III, No. 11 and the Varman [cj. Belava grant of Bhojavarman ; 
ibid, No. 3), kings of South-Eastern Bengal granted lands in the Pnndrabhukti, which 
has been presumably taken to be the same as the famous Pundravardbanabhukti. 
Bat it seems impossible that the Candras and Varmana were ever master of the 
Kotivarsa or Dinajpur region of the Pupdravardhanabhukti. I therefore think 
that in the age of the later Palas, the hhuldi of Pupdravardhana was divided 
between the kings of Gau^a and the kings of South-Eastern Bengal. The slight 
change in the name of the bhukti probably goes to confirm this suggestion. 

2 The difference between the time of the execution of these two grants may 
possibly be greater and, consequently, Madhavavarman I might have ascended the 
Vispukupdin throne a little earlier. But I do not want to go far beyond the estimate 
of Mr. Bubba Rao who suggests that the period may be about 40 years. This 
suggestion, however, seems to be invalidated by another suggestion of his. fle 
takes Hastikoia and Virako4a, who were the executors of the grant of Jayasiqgha 
I, as personal names. We must notice here that the executors of the grant of 
Madhavavarman I were also Hastiko4a and "Virakosa. If we think that these two 
persons were officers in charge of the Guddavadi-visaya, under Madhavavarman I 
and also under Jayasiipha I, the intervening period between the grants of the two 
kings should possibly be shorter than 40 years. We must however note in this 
connection that there were a Hastikota and a Virako^a in the Talapaka-visaya, who 
were ordered by king PrtbivTmula of the Godavari plates ( J. B. B. R. A. S., 
XVI, p. 144 ff.) to protect an agraliara in the same visaya. Fleet, the editor of the 
Godavari plates, may be right when be says, *' I do not know of any other mention 
of these two officials, who evidently kept the purses and made disbursements on 
account of respectively the establishment of elephants and heroes who were to be 
rewarded for deeds of valour." The epithet mahamdtra-yodha applied to Hastiko^a- 
Virako4a in the Polamuru grant of Madhavavarman I, seems to show that they were 
Mahamnlra of the Military Department. It may also be that the epithet mahamatra 
goes with Hastiko4a and yodha with VirakoSa. The word ma/iainfifra, according to 
Medini, means lia-nipahadhipa (head of the elephant-drivers or riders ; cf. vulgo. 
mahiii). The word yodha generally means " a soldier." Hastikoia and Virako4a 
have been taken to be “ officers in command of the elephant force and the infantry ’’ in 
dn. Rep.S, Ind. Bp., 1914, p. 80. 
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ruled from about the end of the first half to about the end 
of the second half of the sixth century. 

In connection with the period of Madhavavarman I, we 
must also notice the passage of the Polamuru inscription, 
which records a grant aiade by the king when he was cross- 
ing the river Godavari with a view to conquering the 
eastern region and another passage which refers to a lunar 
eclipse in the Phalgunl-PaurnamasI (i.e., the full-moon day 
of the month of Phalguna)' as the occasion of the grant. 
The connection of Madhavavarman I with the “ eastern 
region” seems to indicate that he was possibly the andhr- 
adhipati (lord of the Andhra country) who was defeated by 
the Maukhari king Tfsanavarman according to the Haraha 
inscription of Vikrama Sani 611, Ac., A.D. 544 {vide infra). 
This synchronism also places Madhavavarman I Visnii- 
kundin in the middle of the 6th century A.D. 

We have just noticed that the village of Puloburu was 
granted on the occasion of a. lunar eclipse in the PhalgunI 
Purnima, In the second half of the sixth century, lunar 
eclipses occurred in the above iithi on the following 
dates : 


(L) 11th February, 556 A. D. 

(2) 2nd March, 565 A.D. 

(3) 21st February, 574 A. D. 

(4) 11th February, 575 A. D. 

(5) 21st February, 593 A. D. 

(6) 10th February, 594 A.D. 

Of these dates, years 593 and 594 may be tacitly rejected as 
they appear to be too late. But it is impossible at the 
present state of our knowledge to ascertain on which of the' 
other four dates the grant was issued. If, however, we 
presume that the date of the Polamuru grant falls on any of 
these four dates and if futher the reading of the date be 
accepted as 40, Madhavavarman I Visnukundin certainly 
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began to reign sometime between 616 and 536 . A, D,’ TJie 
approximate chronology of the "Vi^nnkundin kings, then may 
be taken as follows : — 

1. Rise of the Visnuknndin power in the 5tb century 

A.D.’* 

2. Vikramaliendra (Vikramendra I ?) o. 600-520 A.D, 

3. Govindavarman c. 620-636 A.D. 

4. Mndhavavarman T a. 636-686 A.D. 

6. Mndhavavarman TI c. 586-616 A.D. 

6. Vikramendravarman T (IT ?) c. 616-626 A.D. 

7. Tndra[bhattaraka]varman c. 626-656 A.D. 

8. Vikrarnendravarman TI (TTT ?) a. 655-670 A.D.'’ 

9. End of the dynasty possibly about the end of the 7th 

or pomcwl.ere in the 8th century A. D. 

The period assigned to Tndravnrman, viz., circa 626-666 
A.D., is, I think, supported by some views expressed by 

* MWliiivavnrman 1 married a Vukiitaka princesH and hia descondantg arc 
rcproBonled aa boaaling of llio Vuk&tnka connection. His date does not, tliereforo 
seem to be far removed from tbo glorious ago of the Vakiitakas, viz., the Ctb century 
A.D. Smith places this relative of the Vokatakas in about COO A.D. (J.R.A.S,, 
lOJd, p. 18Q.). ft ia true that Madhavavarman I is to bo placed between the Ctli 
century, the glorious period of tlio Vokatakas, and the 7th century, the ago of 
.Tayasirpba I Eastern Calukya. It therefore Beorns probable that the reign of Madhavn- 
varman I began in tbo first half of tlio 6tb century A.D. 

2 It may bo tempting to connect the Vi^ouknijdins with the Vinhukada-Cu{ukul- 
iinnnda Siitaknrpi kings, whoao inscriptions (seo Liiders, List Nos. 1021, 1180 
and 119C) and coins (Rapson, C/ilnlogue, p. 60) have been discovered. Viijhiikada 
may possibly bo taken to bo the same ns Viijhukoda, i.c., Vigpukuptja which 

gives the name of the family whereto our kings belonged. But a Ecrious 

objection that can be raised in Ibis connection is that the Cn|akuliinaDda 
Satakarijis who claimed to have belonged to tbo Mtlnavya-gotra used mctronymics, 
like Harillpiilra, along with their names like the Batavahana-SiltukarpiB, The 
I raclice of using such mctronymics and also of mentioning the gotra is found, though 
in a modified way, in the inscriptions of the Kndambas and the Ciihikyas ; but it is 
conspicuoiiR by its (ibscncc in the inRcriptions of the Vi?i?iiknndinB. There is therefore 
no evidence at present to connect the Vijijukuijdinfl with the ancient Bat.akatpi 
kings, 

2 According to Kiolhorn, llie Chikkulla plates (TJp. Tnd., IV, p. 198) should be 

fnlacographically assigned to the 7th or 8th century A.D. For fl>e 20 years allotted to 

Madhavnrraan II, SCO in/ra. 
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Fleet in J.B.B.H.A.S., XYI, p, IIG. While crliting the 
Godavari plates of Prlhivlmula, Fleet said : " The AdJnraja^ 
Indra, at whose request the grant was made, is mentioned as 
having fought in company with other chiefs who united to 
overthrow a certain Tndrahlnli-iralca. Talcing into con- 
sideration the locality (tlic Godavari district) from which 
the grant comes, and its approximate period as indicated by 
the palacogrn pineal standard of (he characters and (he use of 
numerical symbols in the dale, there can he no doubt 
(Int Tndrablntturalca is the I'lastcrn ('lialulcya of that 
name, the younger brother of .Tayasiinha T.” According to 
many of the Eastern Calulcya grants, however, this Indra- 
bhatlaraka did not reign at all, (hoiigh some grants assign 
a reign period of only 7 days (o him. It is therefore 
highly improbable that Indrabhattarnlca of (he Godavari 
grant of Prtliivhmlla was identical with the Eastern 
Calulcya of that name. Kielhorn rightly suggested that 
the reference to Tndravarman Yisnulcundin's fights with 
many ra/ard'Hi/cs in (he Chilclculla grant supports his iden- 
tification with Indrabhattaralca of the Godavari plates (Ep. 
lud, TV, p. lOu note). Cnturdnnla is proj)erly the epithet 
of Tndra's Airfivatn, the elephant of the east. We are 
therefore justified in accepting the identification of Tndra- 
bhattaralca of the Godavari plates with the Vi.snulcnndin Icing 
Tndravarman or Tndrabhattaralcavarman, 

Fleet further rcmarlced ; “.And the figurative expression 
that the AdhirCijn Indra, mounted upon the elephant 
suprailha of the north-east quarter, overthrew the elephant 
htimuda of the south-east or southern quarter, shows that 
tliis attack upon the Eastern Chalukyas was made from 


^ Tlif! word ndhiral, nccnrdintr to tbn Mnhahharntn, nieons (lie saine tliiDR as 
famrul and cahrnrarliri {SalnialaJpadnimn, b.v.). Tn Infer inicriptions Iiowcvor it 
is known to have denoted ciibordinate riilerB. The Oliod inscription of Cfibamana 
Pftbivldeva II mentions his feiidalory ndfiir(7/(t TCumrir U'nl i ( Hbandarkar's Lisf, Xo. 
311). An (idhiraja Bhoja is mentioned in the ndjataraiigini, V, verse lai. 
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the north-east of their kingdom of VchgT.” The inscrip- 
tion of the Gaiiga king Indrnvarinan referred to by Fleet 
are dated in the 128th and IdGth year of tlie Gaiiga era, 
which "seems to liave commenced in A. D. 40G” (Ep. Ind., 
XX, App., p. 201, n. 1 ; 1ml Anl, LXJ, p. 217 f.).‘ The 
above Gaiiga inscriptions were, therefore, issued in circa 
624 and 642 A.D. Consequcnfly, the Gaiiga king Tndra- 
varman was a contemiiorary of t!ic Visnukundin Tndra- 
or Indrabhattaraka-varman (circa G20-G.55 A D.). 

As regards tlie possession of Veiigl liy the Eastern 
Caliikyas in the middle of the sevcnili century A.D., it 
may be said that tliere is no conclusive proof of that 
supposition. From the Aihole inscription (Ep. huL, VI, 
p. 4 fP,), we learn that I’nlalvCitin It reduced the strong 
fortress of Pistapura, which is the modern Pittapuram 
(Pithapuram) in the Godavari district, near the sea- 
coast, about 80 miles to the north-cast of Peddavegi; and he 
caused the leader of the Pallavas ;o shelter himself behind 
the ramparts of Kahcl, modern Conjeevernm about 40 
miles to the south-west of Madras. Fleet says ; " Probably 
during the campaign which included the conquest of 
Pittapuram and which must have taken place at this time 
(i.e., A.D. 616 or 617), the Vengl country was made a part 
of the Chahikya dominions; and the reference to the Pallavas 
immediately after the mention of Pistapura, ha^? been 
understood as indicating that it was from their possession 
that Vehgi was taken” (Ind. AnL, XX, p. Di f.). After the 
publication of the Visnukundin copper-plate grants, however, 
the theory of the Pallava occupation of VeiigI in the begin- 
ning of the 7th century A.D. may be tacitly given up. 
Since Lendulura, for some time the residence (vasaka) of a 
Visnukundin king, has been undisputedly identified with 

1 Dr. K. C. Majamdar has rPcently suggested that the beginning of the Gangs 
era falls between 650 and 657 A.D. {Ind. Cult., p. 171 ff.). Unfortunately, he has 
totally ignored the astronomical side of the question. 
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Dendaluru, a village on the ruins of the ancient city of 
Vengi, 5 miles north-east of Ellore in the Godavari 
district, it is certain that the VengT country passed from 
the hands of the Salankayanas to the possession of the 
Visnukundins. 

It is interesting to notice a passage in the Aihole 
inscription dated in 634-35 A.D. {Ep. hid., VI, loc. cit.) 
which describes Pulakesin (ll)’s southern campaign. Verse 
28 of that famous inscription speaks of a piece of water, 
which appears to contain some islands that were occupied by 
Pulakesin’s forces. This piece of water has been called 
the Kaunala water or the water (or lake) of Kunala. The 
position of this Kunala is indicated by the sequence of 
events recorded in the inscription. Verse 26 tells us that 
Pulakesin 11 subdued the Kalihgas and the Kosalas and 
then, according to the following verse, took the fortress 
of Pistapura. After that is recorded the occupation of 
Kunala (verse 28); this again is followed, in the next verse, 
by Pulakesin’s victory over the Pallava king near Kanci- 
pura. Verse 29 describes the Calukya king as crossing 
the river Kaveri, after which is described his contact with 
the Colas, Keralas and the Pandyas (verse 31). Kielhorn 
seems therefore perfectly reasonable when he says (fin'd, 
pp. 2-3). “Pulakesin’s march of conquest therefore is from 
the north to the south, along the east coast of Southern 
India; and the localities mentioned follow each other in 
regular succession from the north to the south. This in 
my opinion shows that ‘the water of Kunala’ can only he 
the well-known Kolleru lake, which is south of Pithapurare. 
between the rivers Godavari and Krshna. To that lake 
description of ‘ the water of Kunala ’ given in tbs no?— 
would be applicable even at the present day, and w? 
from other inscriptions that the lake contained at 
fortified island, which more than once has been nO? o.p?-"- 
of attack.” Since the ruins of Vehgl and Dendalurah:; — 
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strong grounds against our theory that the Visnukundins, 
though shorn of their past glory, were ruling for sometime 
at VeiigT, contemporaneously with the Easterm Calukyas, 
who ruled first probably from Pistapura,^ next from Vehgl^ 
and then from EajamahendrL''' 

We have to notice two other points before we conclude 
this section. Smith in his Early History of India, 4th ed., 
p. 441, says : “In the east he {scil. Pulakesin 11) made 
himself master of Veiipi, between the Krishna and the 
Godavari, and established his brother Kubja Vishnu- 
vardhana there as viceroy in A.D. 611 with his capital 
at the stronghold of Pishtapura, now Pithapuram in the 
Godavari district.” Smith, here, professes to rely on 
the Kopparam plates of Pulakesin If, edited by Lakshmana 
Eao in Ann. Bhand. Or. Res. Inst., IV, p. 43 ff. These 
plates, which are full of textual mistakes, seem to record 


* It 13 to bo noted that tlie Timinapuram {jrant of Vispuyardbana I Vigama- 
aiddbi was issued from the tasaha (literally, residence) of Pistapura. We 
Lave suggestc i above that possibly the term vasaUa, like the term skandhaDara, 
signifies temporary tor sometimes secondary) capital of a king. It is well known 
that Pulakesin II crushed the power of the king of Pistapura (pisfam Pistapuram 
yena) and established his brother Kubja-Visnu-vardhana on the throne of that 
place. At the. time of Vi^ijuvardhana therefore Pistapura could reasonably be 
looked upon as the vasaka or skandhdtara of this king. 

- The Vcfig-ijfa (lord of Vcugl) antagonists of the Eastrakujas appear to have been 
the Eastern Calukya kings (see Bomb. Gaz., I, Pt. II, p. 199). The earliest 
reference to a king of Vengl in the Eaj(rakuta records appears to be that in an 
inscription dated 770 A.D. [Ep, Ind., VI, p. 209). The Eastern Calukyas therefore 
seem to have occupied Veugl i>efore the 9th century A.D. possibly before the second 
half of the 8th century, the time of Vi jayaditya 11 and his father. 

3 According to Sewell (Ind. Ant., XX, p. 9i, note 6) there are two traditions 
regarding the origin of the name of EajamahendrI (modern Eajamundry) or Kaja- 
mahendrapura. The first of these traditions connects the name with a Calukya 
king named " Vijayaditya Mahendra.” This Vijayaditya Mahendra is apparently the 
Eastern Calukya king Amma II (A.D. 945-970) who had the epithet Eajamahenura 
and the surname Vijayaditya VI [ibid, p. 270) EJeet [ibid, pp. 93-94), however, 
tabes the founder of, or the first Eastern Calukya king at, Eajamahendrapnram to be 
Amma I (918-925 A.D.), who no doubt had the epithet Eajamahendra, but whose 
surname was Vis^uvardhana (VI) and not Vijayaditya. 
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the grant of some lands in Karmaraslra (northern part of 
Nellore and southern part of Guntur) by one Prthivl- 
Duvaraja in the presence of Pulakesin 11. The grant is 
dated in the pramrdhamdna-vijaya-rdjyasamvaisara 21. 
Hultzsch while editing these plates in Ej). Ind., XVIII, 
has shown that the inscription belongs to the 21st regnal 
year of Pulakesin II, i.c., to about A. D. G29-30 and that 
Pffchivi-Duvaraja is to be identified with his younger 
brother Kubja-Visnuvardhana, who is styled Prthivl-vallablia- 
Visnuvardhana,-Yuvaraja in the Satara grant {bid. Ant., 
XIX. p. 309). The word dnvaraja is a Dravidian tadbhava 
of Sanskrit yumrdja. Of. Akalanhal-tnvarayar— Sanskrit 
ahalanka-yiivarcija in the Amber ins.; Ep. bid., IV, p. 180, 
and Tuvardhn = yuDciraja in the Kasakudi ins-; S. bid. 
Ins., II, No, 73.^ Lakshmona Eao, however, thought 
that Duvaraja of this inscription is to be identihed with 
Dhruvaraja of the Goa plates, and that the year 21 of his 
reign falls in A.D. 611. 

But even if we accept 611 A.D. to be the date when 
Pulakesin II invaded Karmarastra and defeated the Visnu- 
kundin king, does it follow that Pulakesin 11 conquered 
the whole of the kingdom of the Visnukundins ? Does 
the defeat of a king always lead to the loss of his entire 
territory ? Pulakesin II is known to have defeated the 
Pallava king, penetrated through the whole of the Pallava 
territory and crossed the Kaverl ; but was the Pallava 
power weakened ? Again, in 642 A.D., the Pallava king 
Narasimhavarman defeated and killed Pulakesin 11 and 


1 It 5s also interesling to note in this connection Ibe name of the third king of ihe 
Calukya line of Kalyanl. Inmnnyof tl-e inscriptions it is given as Da^ivarman, but 
it is also written {e.g., in the Kaathein grant ; Ind. Anl,, XVT, p. 15) as Vasovarman. 
Fleet while noticing the point remarked, " The reason for the variation there is not 
apparent” {Bomb. Gaz. I, pt, 11, p. 431). It seems to me that Dasavarman is an 
emended form of Da^ovarman which ia but the same as Vasovarman. 
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took Vatapi, the Calukya capital ; but did the Calukya 
power permanentlj^ collapse ? Did not the power of the 
Calukyas exist even during the period of Eastrakuta 
usurpation ? ^ 

Then again according to Bilhana (VikramahlmdevacariLa, 
Intro., p. 44; Ind. Ant., V, p. 323) the Calukya emperor 
Vikramaditya VI of Kalyani marched on and occupied 
KancI, the capital of the Colas (i.e., the Eastern Calukyas), 
and amused himself there for sometime before returning 
to his capital. “It is doubtless this campaign that led 
to there being so many inscriptions, referring themselves 
to the reign of Vikramaditya VI, at Draksharama and other 
places in the Telugu country, outside the ordinary limits 
of the Western Chalukya kingdom” (Bomb. Gaz., I, pt. 
II, p. 453, note 1.). But does this fact prove that Kanci 
and the Telugu country were permanently occupied by the 
Calukyas of Kalyanl ? Temporary success like this is 
possibly also shown in the grant of two villages near 
Talakad, the Gahga capital in Mysore, by the Kadamba king 
Eavivarman {Ep. Ind., VIII, p. 146 ; Sewell, List, s. v. C. 
A.D. 500 ; Moraes, Kadambaknla, p. 48). 

To commemorate even the temporary occupation of part 
of a country, Indian kings appear to have used to grant 
there lands to Brabmanas (see Mannsainhita, VII, verses 
201-02), and generally, tliis sort of grants w^as acknowledged 
by other kings who followed the donor in the rule of that 
locality.^ It may, therefore, be not altogether impossible 
that Pulakesin II penetrated as far as Karmarastra, where 
the reigning Visnukundin king was defeated, and the 
Calukya king felt himself justified in granting lands in 


1 Vide Ihe Calukya genealogy as given, e . 3 , in the Kauthem grant (Ind. Ant., 
XVI, p. 15). See also Bomb. Gaz., I. pt. n, p. 330 If 

2 Of. sva-dattdm para-dattam vd yo hareta vasiindliardm, etc., quoted in tlie 
copper-plate grants 
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tlio (listrict of which In; (hottf^dil hiniKclf io In; inafitcr 
for the time being at jeaal.' 

If IhcHC BiiggCHlionK he accepted, (lieic ia then no 
difiiciilty as regards I lie discovery of Cahikya grants, giving 
lands in places which were originally under IIjc Visnulnin- 
dins. We however do not argue that all the Kn^dern 
Cahikya kings wlio granted lands in the country once 
occupied by the Visnukundins were teiufiorary poKsesFors 
of the land. It seems reasonable to heliovi! that the Visnu- 
kundin country gradually, not long after the, invasion of 
Pulakesin II, merged into (he Eastern Cahikya empire 
and gradually the Visnukundins lost all (heir territories 
excepting the small district round their capital city of 
Vchgl. The cxislenee of Visnulcnndin rule at Vehgl in 
the 7th century may he compared with that of tlie Kndamha 
rule at YnijayantT even in the glorious age of the early 
Cnlukyas of Badami. 

The next point is regarding the fmd*spo( of the Karna- 
tirtham plates of the \’isnukundin king Indravarman. The 
plates were found at a place near Vi/,ianagram in (he 
Vizngapatam district of the Madras Presidency. They 
record the grant of a village in (he Pj.akirastra, which was 
evidently situated in the Yizagapatam district (Vine. Ilisl, 
Dec., p. 91). On the evidence of the find of these plates, 
it may be suggested that the Vi/danagram region was 
included in the Yi^niikundin kingdom, that is to say, the 
Visnulcnndin boundary extended as far ns the borders of 


• It in iilso posBi’lilc tlmt tlio liino of I’lilakcHin (ITJ’h oxpctlilon, the 
KarraarfiRfra wns occupied not by the ViBijiiJcoijdins (but by a brunch of the Pallavas?). 
In A.D. 039 the celebrated Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chwnng visited the Icingdo'ii of 
An-to-)o (f.c., Andhra), ndiich wan n small district only !J, 000 /i (about 4/)00 miles) 
in circuit. Tlie capital was at Ping-ki-Io, which scenia to he a mistake for Ping-ki-pu- 
Io, i.e,, Vcfiglpiira. The aouthern part of the Andhra country formed a separate 
kingdom called To-na-kie-tsc-kia (Dhfinyakntaka?) or Tn-An-to-Io (Sfnh.indra) with 
its capital possibly at Bezwudn, whore the pilgrim resided for " many montln". See 
Cunningham, Anc. Gco(?. hid., od. 1921, pp. 690 fl,, COS g. and C17. 
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the Ganjam district.^ In view of the fact that there were the 
royal house of Pistapura, the houses of the Yarmans of Sim- 
hapura, Yardhamanapiira, Sunagara, Sripuraand Sarapallika. 
and also of the Gahgas of Kalihganagara whose era probably 
started from 496 A. D., permanent Visnukundin occupation 
of the Yizianagram region seema to be highly improbable. 
The truth might have been that in retaliation to the raids 
of Pulakesin II and Jayasirnha I, Indravarman Visnukundin 
invaded the Calukya country and penetrated as far as the 
Pinkirastra, where he made grants of land, as did Pulakesin II 
in Karmarastra, Jayasirnha I in Guddavadi and Gudra- 
hara, and Vikramaditya VI in the Telugu country. The 
Pfakirastra or Vizagapatam district seems to have been under 
the Eastern Calukyas as early as the 18th year of Visnu- 
vardhana L His Chipurupalle plates {Ind. Ant., XX, p. 16), 
dated in that year, were found in the Vizagapatam district. 
They evidently refer to the Pfakivisaya, doubtfully read as 
Pukivisaya by Burnell and I'leet. This Pl.akivisaya is 
evidently the same as Pfakirastra of the Eamatirtham 
plates of Indravarman. 

We have seen that the Godavari grant of Prthivimula 
refers to a coalition of kings asrainst Indrabhattaraka- 
varman, who has been identified with the Visnukundin king 
of that name. It seems to me that when Indravarman 
Visnukundin defeated the Eastern Calukya forces and 
penetrated far into their country, Jayasirnha I, who seems 
to have been the Eastern Calukya contemporary of Indra- 
varman, formed an alliance with several other kings, one 


J See, e g , Quart. Journ. Myth. Soc., XXV, p. 80. Kielliorn entered the 
Chikkulla grant of Visnukundin Vil^ranIen(Ira^arman II in his List of Inscriptions of 
Northern India {Ep.Ind., V. App., No. 007). Fo lowing Kirlhorn, D. R. Bhandarkar 
has also entered the Visnukundin inscriptions in his List of Inscriptions of Northern 
India (Ep hid.. XX-lII, App., Nos. 1117 and SOOO-OJt). The Salankayana and Visnn- 
kundin records must pioperly be entered into a List of 5outIi Indian Inscriptions, as 
these were local dynasties ruling over the Andhra country in the south. 
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of whom was Adliirfija Indrn, identified i)y Fleet with the 
Gaiiga king Indravarman. The comljined forces of llic-c 
allied kings possildy defeated the Vismikundin king and 
compelled him to return and shelter himaelf behind the 
nunparls of his capital, the city of Vei'igi. 
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VlKRAMAriUNDRA ( VlKnAMIiKDRA I?) AND GOVINDAVARMAN 

VlKRAMA^RAYA. 

As u'c have already noticed, king Vikramahendra .is 
menlioncd only in the Polamnru grant of his grandson 
Madhavavarman 1. He is there described as favoured by 
{i.c., as a devotee of) Lord Srlparvatasvilmin and is said to 
have subdued the feudatory chiefs by Ins own valour. The 
Lord Sriparvatasvamin is referred to in all the inscriptions of 
the Visnukundin family and may, therefore, be taken to 
have been the family-deity of the Visnukundins. Sriparvata 
may be identified with Srisaila in the Kurnool district of the 
Madras Presidency.' The original home of the Visnukundin 
family may, therefore, he supposed to have been not very far 
from Srisaila. Kielhorn {Ep. Ind., IV, 193) suggested a 
connection of the name of the family with that of the 
hill-fort and town of Vinukonda in the Kistna district, 
about GO miles cast of Sri^aila and 50 miles south of 
the Krishna river. Vinukonda, according to Kielhorn, was 
possibly the early home of the Visnukundins. 

The son and successor of Vikramahendra was Govinda- 
vnrman. His surname Vikraraa^raya and the epithet ancka- 
saviara-savighatta-vijayi}! possibly show that he was a king 
of considerable importance. He is said to have been obeyed 
by all the feudatory chiefs. 

• Excepting the grnnl of Maillinvavnrninn II, which applies the epithet 
Ihagavac-cUriparcatasrCimi-pad-aiwdhyhia to the name of the isBucr himself, all other 
Vifijukuijditt records apply the epithet to the firal king (a predecessor of the issuer) 
with whose name the gencal.igical part of the inscriptions begin.'. In t!ie records 
therefore king Vikratnendravarman I and his ton and grandson aro not thcmBolvcs 
called ‘‘favoured 1)}' (i.c., devotee ofj Lard SfIp.irvBta-8vumiH.’' The celcl.rutcd temple 
of god Siva, called Mallikfirjuna, is situated on the notthern plateau of the Niillaniaiai 
hills. Many Western Calukya grants have been found in the Kuinoul district which 
region appears to have passed to the Western Calukyas before the middle of the 7th 
century. 
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Midhavavarman I Jana^raya. 

Madhavavarman I Jana^raya appears to have been the 
greatest of the Vi^nukundin kings. ^ The performance of 
11 asvamedbas, 1,000 agnistomas and some other rites 
including the Hiranyagarbha proves that he vt^as a prince of 
power and resources. In very early times the a^vamedba 
was evidently performed by kings desirous of offspring (see 
Apte, Sanskrit-English Dictionary, s.v. aiva). According 
to the Ramdyana (I, viii, 2), king Da^aratha performed this 
sacrifice for progeny (sut-drtht vajimedhena Idin^artham 
na yajdmy — aham). Kings are also known to have performed 
a^vamedba for purifying themselves from sin. According 
to Visnu, ahamedhena ^udhyanii mahdpataMnas = tv~ime 
{Sahdalcalpadruma-pariHsta,s.v. aivamedlia). Yudliisthira in 
theMahdhhdrataiXlY, iij is said to have performed the horse- 
sacrifice with a view to purifying himself, But, as we have 
already noticed) it was performed only by a king who was 
a conqueror and a king of kings. Keith has rightly pointed 
oiit that the A^vamedha “ is an old and famous rite, which 
kings alone can bring to increase their realms” (Rel. Phil. 
Red. Up., p. 343). The Baudhdyana Sr. Sut. (XV, i) 

Lakahmana Rao (.lourn. Dept. Lei., XT, pp, 55-53) refers to several trarlitiODS 
that have grown on the glorious name of Madhavavarman. A 13ili century inscription 
in the Mallefivarasiami temole ..t Bezwada givei an ane' dote about Madbavavarrnan, 
king of Bezwada in Saka 117 ( I), who punished l.is own Bon with death for ki Img 
a poor woman's f on, A Bezwada pillar inscription if the 16th century claims for a 
general of Ef?9adevar5ya of Vi;ayanagara diecent from Madhavavarman of Bezna^a. 
A poem called Sr)kr{:«flw;apom (c. 1540 A.D.) speaks of the migration into Telingana 
. of four Rajput tribes under the leadership of one Madhavavarman in Saks 614. This 
• MadbavavarmBn i< claimed to be the ancestor of the family of the Maharaja of 
Vizianagram in the Vizagapatam district. The caste called Razu or Rachavar in 
the Tflugn conotry also claims Madhavavarman as progenitor. ... , 
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Toidirhja Br. (111,8,9,4; V, 4, 12, 3), Apadamha 3r. Sfd. 
(XX, I, i) and many other early texts prove beyond doubt that 
a feudatory ruler could not perform the a^vamedha.’ A point 
of great interest, however, is that Aladhavavarinan I claims 
to have performed as many as klevex asvamedhas, while 
successful conquerors like Samudragtipta and Pu^yamitra 
are known to have performed only one or two asvamedhns. 
Of course, from the description of the sacrifice given in the 
Bumdiiiua and the Mahubharaia, it appears that some 
asvamedhic practices of the Vedic age may hive been 
slightly modified in tlic epic period; but it is impossible to 
think that it became so easy as to be performed by even a 
king of the feudatory rank. It must he, noticed that some 
Yedic kings arc known to have performed a great number 
of asvamedhns. Thus Bharnta, son of Dusvanta, accord- 
ing to a gTithd quoted in the ^ilipilhahTdliimuin (XIII, iii, 
0 , 11; Weber’s edition, p. 901), performed as many as one 
hundred and thirty-three horse-sacrifices on the hanks of 
the Gaiiga and thcY’.ununa {asldsaptatini hlnraln (hiu^nintir 
-yainundm~(inu gaiujdydin vrtraginu' — ' iiulhndt pauca- 
pancdhlogi haydn = ili). .According to .uioiher gdOid {loc. 
eft., 13), Bh iraia performed more than a tliousami ahvamediias 
after conquering the whole eartli (pii(th!^’ihn!;rfni — {fidrdij^ 
d^vaincdJvln ~ ya^dharad = vijiiya pithiviip s^trrdiu—iti). 
The epics and Puranas however knew of traditions regarding 
some early kings trying to perform a hundred aAMinedbas, 
which would lead the performer to the altainnumt of 
the seat of Indra who is, therefore, rcjire-'cnted as trying 
to prevent the hundredth sacrifice (sec Vumana-PuTcrs. 
Ch. 78 ; Raghn., Ill, 3S-GG ; Bhdgriiat-j Pitrdiyi, 1\‘, IG, 21 ; 
17, 4; etc.). jMay it be that the Vedic asvninedha w.is /css 
pompous than the epic aitv.nmedha and that the nsAureccras 
performed hy 8outh Indian kings were of the Vccic tyi'ct 


’ F. 


r.f;;*. 
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We have already noticed that the Deccan perfornriR Vcdic 
rites moic fanatically than Korlhern India. See also my 
views in Journ. bid. Jlisi,, XIII, p. 40. 

Mildhavavannan I married a girl of the Yakatakjt family 
of Northern Deccan, and thus made liis power secure in 
that direction.’ According to V. A. Smith (J.Ji.A.S., 
1914, p. 137) the Vakataka father-in-law of Madhavavarman 
Visnukundin was king Harisena who claims to jjavc con- 
quered the Andhra and Kalihga countries. It is also 
believed that Madhavavarrnan succeeded in getting the pos- 
session of the Veugi country by virtue of this Vakutaka 
alliance (Sewell, List., s.v, A. D, 500). This suggestion is 
however untenable in view of the fact thatMadliavavarmanI, 
though he was the greatest king, was not the first king of 
his dynasty, he being at least preceded by his father Govinda- 
varman and grandfather Vikramahendra. The Polamuru 
grant calls him daSaMa-sakala-dharanltala-narapati * and 
credits him with an expedition for the conquest of the 
eastern region. 

It must be noticed in this connection that, in the Haraha 
inscription dated A, D. 554, the IMaukhari king I^unavar- 
man claims victory over an Aiidhr-adhipati. There can 
hardly be any doubt that this Andhr-adhipati was a Vis- 
nukundin king. Prof. Baychaudburi {Pol. Hist. Anc. bid., 
2nd ed., p. 370) has taken this Andhra king to be Madhava- 
varman of the Polamuru plates who according to this grant 
“ crossed the river Godavari with a desire to conquer the 

1 Dr. D. C. Gangnly -wrilfB in Ind. Hid. Quod., VIH, p. 26 : “MadbsfaTarman 1 
was the founder of this dynasty. His mother -svas a princess of tfe YeL-Btaba faniily." 
According to the Cbibkulla plates (Ep. Ind.,TV, p. however, the VStataka princess 
■was the motlier of Vikramendravarman I, son of Madhavavarman I. Cj. Yifnufcundi- 
i:ah5ta.cam40-drap-flfo»tf.Tfo-/onwana?i ht-tikTomendravarmanah, etc. As we have 
shown, Madhavavarman I was not the founder or the first king of the Vispnkuijdin 
dynasty. 

Mr. M. Somasekhara Sarma goggeats to me that the epithet may possibly be 
translated aa “ lord of the Vengl Ten Tboasand.” 
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eastern region.” Tins identification suits ■well the chrono- 
logy we have accepted injthese pages. It may not be impos- 
sible that the eastern expedition of Madhavavarman I 
was undertaken in retaliation to his previous unsuccessful 
struggle with the Maukharis. This supposition is supported 
by the fact that a victory over the Andhras is alluded to in 
the Jaunpur Inscription of Isvaravarman, father of ISanavar- 
man Maukhari (Gorp. Ins. hid., Ill, p. 230). 

In the T’olamuru grant, Madhavavarman I has been 
called avasita-mvidha-dwya (line 8). This passage has been 
left out in the translation of Mr. Subba Rao who has edited 
the inscription in Jonrn. Andhra Hist. Res. Soc., VI, p, 17 ff. 
The passage, however, appears to me very important in con- 
nection with the administration of justice in the Andhra 
country at the time of the Visnukundins. Here is a clear 
evidence of the prevalence of the system of trial by ordeals 
in the Visnukundin kingdom. The word divya, here, 
certainly means “ordeal” and vividha-divya “various (forms 
of) ordeals.” The verb ava-so has, among others, the 
meanings “to accomplish,” “to know” and “to destroy.” 
The passage amsita-vividha-divya may, therefore, mean, 
one “ who has accomplished the various (forms of) ordeals,” 
or “ who has known (how to use) the various (forms of) 
ordeals,” or “who has destro5’ed (i.e., abolished) the various 
forms of ordeals.” We have seen that this Madhavavar- 
man I Visnukundin performed eleven Asvamedhas and a 
thousand agnistomasfkr atvs). It must be noticed in this 
connection that no one except a fanatic can be expected to 
perform an asvamedha sacrifice and expose his wives to such 
indecent and obnoxious practices as are necessary in the 
performance of this sacrifice. As for instance, the mahisT 
of the performer of the asvamedha is required to lie down 
beside the sacrificial horse and to put the horse’s penis into 
her own private parts (c/. 7;2a/2fs7 svaya7n=:iev = a§va-sisnar: — 
akrsya sm-yonau stliapayati — ^iSIahldhara on 8ukl?.-ys;-?- 
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XXXII, 18-25; andasuflsp HHammahisy-vpasthenidhatte : 
3atapaihahrahmana, XIII, iv, 2), Madhavavarman I, per- 
former of eleven asvamedhas, thus appears to have been one 
of the most orthodox Hindu kings of ancient India.^ It is, 
therefore, doubtful whether we can expect from him such a 
great reform as the abolition of the deep-rooted system of 
trial by ordeals, which is sanctioned by ancient law-givers 
and which was in use in our country as late as the end of 
the Ibtb century and po-sibly still later.^ The last mean- 
ing is, theiefore, less probable. The dmjas or ordeals, 
which were used in ancient Indian courts in order to ascer- 
taiu the truth of a statement, has been enumerated as nine 
in the Dmjatattva of Brhaspati. They were ordeal (1) by 
balance, (2) by fire, (3) by water, (4) by poison, (5) by 
“image- washed” water, (6) by rice, (7) by the hot masaka, 
(8) by spear-head, and (9) by images. Gf. 

dhato - gnir — udakau = c—aiva visam koiai — ca pancamam 
sasthafi—ca tanduWi proktmii saptamam tapta-masakani 
astamam p1idlam=itij~iiktamnammain dharmajavi smrtam. 

For details see my paper on the Dmjas in Journ, Andhra 
Hist. Res. Soc., YIl, p. 195 fi. and Appendix heloio. 

In both the Ipur and Polamuru grants the king is 
said to have been the deiighter of the damsels residing 

r In the Chikkolla grant of lua great-grandson,, he is cre.dited 'nrith a number-^ 
Facrifices among which is mentioned piirusamedha. If this tradition is to be believed, 
MSdhavavarman I must have been an abominable fanatic. 

^ Jourti. Andhra Hist. Res. Soc., VTI, p. 195 If. Trial by ordeals is used to settle up 
disputes among some aboriginal tribes of the Andbra region even at the present day. 
Mr. n. T. H- Bracken, Chief Secretary to the Madras Government, in course of his 
address on ‘‘Wi der Parts of India” to the Eotary Club ou March 9, 1934, said, “In 
disputes over land, the custom (in the East Godavari Agency) is to make the parties 
to the dispute walk round the land, and he who walks the whole way round continually 
and eats some of the earth is declared to be the owner” (from Report in the Amrita 
Bazar Pairika, Calcutta). This system of trial was prevalent in the Maratha country 
even at the time of the Peshwas, that is to say, as late os the 19th century A.0. (see 
S. N. Sen. Administrative History of the Marathas, 2nd ed., p. 363 ff.) 
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in the houses. of Trivaramagara. . . Trivaranagara appears to 
mean “ the city, of king Trivara.”^ A king named Trivara 
has been mentioned in the Kondedda grant {Ep. bid., XIX, 
p. 267) of the Sailodbhava king Dharmaraja, as having form- 
ed an alliance with a certain king named Madhava and 
fought against Dharmaraja. It is possible that king Tri- 
vara of the Kondedda ihscrip.tion is the same as that men- 
tioned in the grants of Madhavavarman I Visnukundin. 
Madhavavarman I however does not appear to have lived at 
the time of Sailodbhava Dharmaraja and therefore can hard- 
ly be identical with Madhava who fought against the 
Sailodbhava monarch. A king named Tivara is found in 
the line of the Pandavas of Ko^ala, who bad their capital at 
Sripura (see the Rajim and Baloda grants, Gorp. Ins. Ind., 
Ill, p. 291 ff. ; Ep. bid., VII, p. 10 If.). The charters and 
seals of Maha^iva Tivararaja of Sripura are in the box-headed 
character. According to some scholars, the boxbeaded 
characters were in use in the 6th and 6th centuries of 
the Christian era {Ind. Hist. Quart., IX, p. 596). Fleet 
and Kielhorn, however, think that the inscriptions of 
Tivara of Ko^ala are not earlier than 700 A..D. {Indische 
Palaeographie, p. 63, note 20). According to Biihler 
{ibid, p. 62), the Central Indian or “box-headed” type is 
found fully developed “in einer luschrift Samudragupta’s 
aus Bran und einer Chandragupta’s II. aus Udayagiii, den 
kupfertafeln der Kouige von Sarabhapura, den Inschriften 
der Vakataka; der des Tivara von Ko^ala und in zwei friihen 
Kadamba-Inschriften.” The Gupta, Vakataka and Kadamba 
records are definitely known to be earlier than 700 A.D. 
The same may be the case with the inscriptions of Tivara 

1 I am indebted for this an^gestion to Prof. H. C. Eaychaudhuri. Labshmana Rao 
identifies it with Tewar iu the Jabhulpora dietriot and considers it to have been the 
place of Madhavavarman (I)’s fatherin-law (Joiim. Dept. Let., XI, pp. 84, 39). The 
passage in question however seems to suggest his hostile relations with Trivaranagara 
rather than his marriage with a girl of that place. 

17 
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of Eo^ala. It must be noticed in. this connection that 
Fleet’s and Kielhorn’s view. that the Vakataka records date 
from the 7th century A.D. (ibid, note 19) has now been 
'conclusively disproved. 

The performance of Vedic sacrifices and .the epithet 
parama-brahmanya (highly hospitable to the Brahmanas) 
clearly show that Madhavavarman I was a staunch, follower 
of the Brahmanical faith. 

I. The Ipur plates (set I) were issued on : the 15th day 
of the -Tth fortnight of summer in the 37th year ^ of the 
king, from the camp of Kudavada {vijaya-skandhavdmt 
kudavada-vdsakat) . They record a notice to tiie inhabitants 
ofVilembali in the Guddadi-visaya. The village was granted 
by the king to a Brahraaua named Agnisarman belonging 
to the Vatsa gotra, and ail royal officers were ordered to 
protect 'it and make it immune from taxation. The executor 
of the grant was the king’s beloved son, Prince Mancyanna. 
The village of Villembali and the Guddadi-visaya have not 
been satisfactorily identified. Guddadi may be the same as 
Guddavadi-visaya, i.e., the present Eamachandra pur taluka. 
It is possibly not the same as the Gudrabara-visaya which 
is the district round Gudivada-in the Kistna district. . 

The seal of king Madhavavarman I attached to the plates 
is circular and somewhat worn. - It is divided by a cross- - 
line into two sections. - The lower section -bears - in relief 
3n-Mddhammrmd in . two lines-. - ' Hultesoh thought tlmt- 
the upper section bears the figure of- Laksml or 'wastika, on- 
a pedestal, flanked--by two lamp-stand's and possibly- sur- ■ 
mounted by the sun and crescent of the moon {Ep. Ind., 
XVIIj p. 334). As on the seals attached to the Ohikkulla- 
and Eamatirtham plates the figure of a lion is clearly 
visible, it may not be impossible that the obliterated part 

-^Theold form of dating in the Vis^aka^^i" records is probably doe to local' 
custom of the original home of the dvoasfcr. See infra. 
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above the line contained the figure' of a lion which was 
possibly the crest of the Visuukundins. 

II. The Polamuru grant ^ was issued by the king when 
he set out on the eastern expedition and was crossing the 
Godavari. By it the mahattaras and ad1iil<dra-pnrusas 
were informed that the king made an agrahdra of the 
village of Puloburu on the Daliyavavi river and of four 
nivartanas of land at the southern extremity of Mayindava- 
takl, and granted it to the Gautama gotra Brabmana 
Siva^arman, resident of Kunlura in Karmarastra. As 
Polamuru (Puloburu of the inscription) is a village in the 
Eamchandrapur taluka of the Godavari district, the present 
taluka may be roughly identified with the Guddavadi-visaya 
in which the village is said to have been situated. Mayinda- 
vatakl has been identified with Mahendravada adjacent to 
Polamuru, and Daliyavavi with the small stream Tulyabhaga 
now turned into a drainage canal. Kunlura may be the 
same as Konduru in the Sattanepalle taluka or Peda-Konduru 
in the Tanuku taluka of the Guntur district. As we have 
already seen, the village of Polamuru was re-granted to the 
recipient’s son by the Eastern Calukya king Jayasimha I who 
probably conquered the region from the Visnukundins. 

In the Sanskrit lexicon Trikanda^esa, mahattara has 
been called the same as grdma-kuta, “the head of a village” 
(c/. rastra-knta “head of a rdstra," an official designation 
in the Calukya inscriptions). Evidently, affairs in villages 
were controlled by them. The word adliikara-punisa 
appears to mean “a purusa (agent) having an adliikara (a 
post),” i.e., a government official c/. . na nisprayoja- 
7 iam = adhikaravantah prahhuhliir=dliuyante : Miidrd-rdksasa, 
Act III. The mention of the mahattaras along with 

1 The language and orthography of this record are bad, and the characters are 
rude and late. The authenticity of the grant therefore may not be quite certain. But 
■we are not definite, as sometimes we also get copies of older records. See also our 
rem arks at p. 67 and notes above. 
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'‘government officials*’ possibly shows that the former were 
not salaried officers of the government.^ The executors of 
the grant were the Hastikosa and A%ako^a, which terms 
have already been discussed. 

“It is believed that the seal (of the Polamuru plates) 
contains the figure of a lion, the crest of the Visniikupdins. 
and probably also the name of the royal donor” {Joum. 
Andhra Hist. Bes. Soc., YI, p. 17). 


^ Cf. the csee of gratntka in Mann, VII. IIS-IS ; also he/oic. 



Madhavavarman II. 

Madbfivavarrann II was the son of Devavarman and 
grandson of Madhavavarman I. Only one copper-plate grant 
of this king lias been discovered. It was found at Ipur, a 
village in the Tenali taluka of the Guntur district. The 
grant appears to have been issued on the 7th day of the 7th 
pahsa of varsd in the 17th (47th according to Hultzsch) 
regnal year,’ from Amarapura which may probably be 
identified with the modern AmaravatT. 

Madhavavarman II has been described in this inscription 
as trikuta-viaJmj-adhijmti, “ lord of Trikuta and Malaya.” 
We do not know of any other Malaya except the famous 
Malaya mountain, generally identified with the southern- 
most part of the Western Ghats. Trikuta is placed by 
Kalidasa {Raghu., IV, 58-59) in the Aparanta, i. e., 
Northern Kohkan. It is, however, difficult at the present 
state of our knowledge to justify Madhavavarman II’ s claim 
to be in possession of those countries. The epithet may 
show that the Visnukundin king came into hostile relations 
with Trikuta and Malaya. He may have joined the 
armies of some powerful king who invaded those regions.^ 
Mr. B. V. Krishna Kao appears to suggest that Madhava- 
varman II was Viceroy at a place called Trikutamalaya 
which he is inclined to identify with Kotappakonda near 
Narasaraopeta {Bhdratl (Telugu), 1930, p. 414; Journ. 

1 It has recently been snggested in a paper read at the ninth eession of the 
All-India Oriental Conference (1937) that the grant was issued in the reign of 
Mudbavavarnian I. 

2 The Vakataka kings Narendrasena and Harisena are said to have conquered 
Malaya and Trikuta respectively (Bhandarkar’s List, Nos. 1700, 1712). But they 
appear to be considerably earlier than Vi§nukuijdin Madhavavarman II. 
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Andhra Hist. Res. Soc., X, p. 191). This is a happy 
suggestion ; but I could not examine his arguments in 
favour of the identification. 

The plates record the grant of a village, the name of 
which seems to be Murotukniiki, to tw’O Brahmanas named 
Agnisarman and Indra^arman. In connection with the 
Msan-ajM, reference is made to the attention paid by the 
visnukundy-adhirdja ' who .may be Madhavavarman II. 
If, how'ever, it may be believed that Madhavavarman II 
was a viceroy under his grandfather, this adhiraja should 
of course signify Madhavavarman I. 

The seal attached to the Ipur plates (set II), is 
circular and much worn. It is divided by a cross-line into 
two sections like the seal of the Ipur grant (No. 1). 
In the lower section the legend 3rl-Mddhava{varmma) in 
two lines is very faintly visible, while the symbols in the 
upper section cannot be made out at all {Ep. bid., 
XVII, p. 338). 
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ViKRAMENDRAV ARMAN I (II ?). 

The next king appears to have been Vikramendravar- 
man I, son of Madhavavarman L No inscription of this 
king has been discovered. The most interesting point 
about the king is that, in the Chikkulla plates of his grand- 
son, he is called vimiikundi-vakata-vam^a-dvay-alarnkrta- 
janmd. Vakata is evidently the same as Vakataka, which 
was the most glorious dynasty ruling in Northern Deccan in 
the 5th century of the Christian era. The relation of 
Vikramendravarman I with the Vakatakas is also referred to 
in the Ramatirtham plates of his son, w^here he is called 
jihliaya-vaini’dlayikdrabhuta (who is the ornament of both 
the dynasties). 

“The Vakatakas were the neighbours of the Kadambas 
and the Vakataka kingdom extended up to the modern 
town of Kurnool on the banks of the Krishna. We know 
that the famous temple of Srisailam or gri-parvata is in the 
Kurnool district, and ‘ a story, as related in the Sthala- 
mdhutmya of the place, says that the princess Chandravatt^ 
a daughter of the Gupta king Ghandragupta, conceived a 
passion for the God on the Srisaila hill and began offering 
every day a garland of jasmine {mallikd) flowers to him’ 
(Report on Epigraphy for 1914-1915, Part It, 91). 

“In fact, we shall see that this dynasty (soil, that of 
the Visnukundins) had for its tutelary deity the God of Srl- 
parvata and that the first (?) king of this dynasty Madhava- 
varman married a Visnukundin (? Vakataka) princess. I 
think there can be no doubt that this princess was the 
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daughter or grand-daughter of queen Prahhavatl,” the 
daughter of king Gandragupta II and wife of the Vakataka 
king Budrasena (see Dubrenil^ Anc. Hist. Dec., pp. 73-74). 
According to Vincent Smith (J.R.A.S., 1914, p. 137) the 
mother of Visnukundin Vikramendravarman I was the 
daughter of the Vakataka king Harisena who claimed to 
have conquered the countries of Andhra and Kalinga, 
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Indravarman. 

The son and successor of Vikramendravarman I was In- 
dravarman, to wliora belong the plates discovered at a place 
called Eamatirtham in the vicinity of Vizianagram. The 
king has been described as parama-mahehara (staunch devo- 
tee of Mahesvara, /. e., iSiva) and aneha-caturddanta-samara- 
hta-sahasra-samgliatta-vijayi. The significance of the 
latter epithet may be understood from w'hat has been already 
discussed above. It refers to the king’s struggle with his 
eastern or north-eastern neighbours. In the Chikulla grant 
he is said to have made some ghatikas, which mean estab- 
lishments (probably founded in most cases by kings) for holy 
and learned men. Ghabika is mentioned in the Talgunda 
inscription of Santivarman and the Kasakudi grant of Nandi- 
varman. It is the same as Bralimapuri of other records 
{Ep. Ind., VIII, p. 26). In the same grant, Indravarman 
is also called paramesvara and hhruhhahga-kara-vinirdhtlta- 
samagra-ddydda. It is suggested that the latter epithet 
refers to bis success against the viceregal line of Trikuta- 
malaya {Journ. Andhra Hist. Res. Soc., X, p. 191), 

The Eamatirtham plates (Ep. Ind., XII, p. 133) wln'ch 
were issued from the Puranisangamavasaka (which possibly 
means the camp at the confluence of the river Purnni) on 
the 7th iithi of the bright half of Jyaistba in the 27th year 
of king -Indravarman record the grant of tl)e village of 
Peruvataka in Plakirastra as an agrahdra to a taiitiflyzkz 
Brahmana named Nagna^arman who belonged to 
Mandira gotra. 

18 
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The agrahdra was exempted from the burden of all taxes 
and the peasants assembled at Periivataka were ordered to 
give to the Brahmana the customary share of the produce 
of the agrahdra and to perform regularly all duties, such 
as conveying message, etc. The future owners of the country 
are also requested not to confiscate but to protect the 
agrahdra. The king himself was the exeuctor of the grant. 
The nature of the grant appears to support our view that 
king Indravarman granted the agrahdra, while leading an 
expedition against his eastern enemies. Pfakirastra, as we 
have already noticed, is the present Vizianagram region. 
It is mentioned as Plakivisaya and Pafakivisaya in the ins- 
criptions of CalukyaVisnuvardhana I (Ep. Ind.', IX, p. 317). 

. The seal attached to the Eamatirtham plates shows the 
faint figure of an advancing lion facing the proper right, 
with its left forepaw raised, neck erect, mouth wide open, 
and the tail raised above the back and ended in a loop. 
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VlKRAIMENDRAVARMAN II (III ?). 

Indravarman was succeeded by his eldest son, Vikra- 
mendravarman II. A copper-plate grant {Ep. Ind., IV, 
p. 193) of this king was discovered at Chikkulla in the Tuni 
sub-division of the Godavari district. It was issued on the 
5th day of the 8th mdsapah'sa of grisma (?) in the lOth year 
of the king, from the Lenduluravasaka which has been 
identified by Rama5\ya with modern Dendaluru near Ellore. 

King Vikramendravarman II, who was a parama- 
malieivara like his father, hereby dedicated a village called 
Regonrana to Somagiresvaranatha in honour of the matted- 
haired, three-eyed God, the Lord of the three worlds. Soma- 
giresvaranatha appears to have been the name applied to a 
Uiiga established in a temple at Lendulura. 

The village of Regonrana is said to have been situated 
to the south of the village of Ravireva on the bank of the 
Krsnavenna (Krishna)^ in Natrpati which appears to be the 
name of a district. 

The seal of Vikramendravarman II attached to the 
Chikkulla plates “bears in relief on a slightly countersunk 
surface a well-executed lion, which stands to the proper- 
right, raises the right forepaw, opens the mouth and appa- 
rently has a double tail ’’ {loo. cit.). It, however, seems to 
me that the tail of the lion is not double as Kielhorn takes 
it to be, but is only raised above the back so as to end in a 
loop. Compare the figure of the lion on the Ramatirtham 
plates of Indravarman. 

1 “Kiislinabe^ina, or more usually Krishravejjna or Krish^iaver^a, was the ancient 
epigraphic name of the Krishna, evidently taken from its confluence at Sangam- 
Mahull, three miles east of Satara, with the Yenna or Vena, one of its most important 
feeders ” {Bomb. Gaz., I, ii, p, 334 n.). See p. 61 above. 



CHAPTEE YI 
THE EAELY PALLAVAS. 


I 

Eaely History of the KaSci Eegion.^ 

The earliest reference to EancTpura (Conjee verm an in the 
Chingleput district of the Madras Presidency) seems to be 
that in the Mahahhasya (iv, 2 second alinika) of the great 
grammarian Pataujali whose ‘'date. B. C. loO, may now be 
relied npon ” {Bomh. Gaz., I, ii, p. 140). Patanjali is now 
generally taken to have been a contemporary of the first 
Sunga king^ Pusyamitra. who reigned from circa 185 to 149 
B. C. according to Smith (E. Hist, hid., 4th ed.,p. 208 ff.). 
The mention of EancTpura in the Mahahhasya goes to show 
that KancI became a place of importance as early as the 
beginning of the second century B. C. It is however not 
certain whether Kanci was of political or commercial im- 
portance in the age of the Mahahhasya. 

If traditions recorded by the Chinese pilgrim Yuan 
Chwang are to be believed, Kanci rose to prominence even 
earlier than the age of the Mahahhasya. This Chinese 
pilgrim tells us that he noticed a stupa about hundred feet 
high, built by king Asoka in the city of Kanci (Beal, Bud. 
PiCc. West. World, H, p. 230). In this connection we may 
also note the mention of Asoka or Asokavarman as one of 
the early Pallava kings in the mythical portion of the later 
PallaVa inscriptions. Hultzsch appears to be right in 
taking'this A^ka or Asokavarman as “a modification of the 
ancient Maurya king Asoka.” The claim of having this 
great Maurya emperor as predecessor is to be found also in 
the Rajatarahginl, the traditional history of Kashmir (i, 
102-08). Though the genealogy of Asoka given in the 

^ The pat«r ttsi odp'naliy publiabed in Je'-m. Ir.d. Htii., Vcl. SIV, 
pp. IIC-TT. 
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Ivashtnir cluanicK'. doi',- not tally with tlio Mnurya genealogy 
foniul \\\ the Purdijns, the dc'^cription of tiio Kashmir king 
named Asoica " who had freed from sins and had embraced 
the doctrine of dina (/. e., Buddha), covered Hiiipkalctra and 
Vitastdra with numerous stupas," clearly shows that he is 
no other than the great king of Bataliputra. The inclusion 
of ^^aurya Asoka in the traditional Pnllava genealogy is 
therefore not impossible. 

If however wc take the find-spots of Asokan inscrip- 
tions so far disc-avered in the far south as establishing the 
soutluMiunost boundary of the Mauiya empire in As'oka’s 
time, it would appear that the KancT region lay outside 
ihnl em.nirc. Xevertiiehss. if traditions recorded in early 
Tamil works are to be iielie-vcd. the Maurya frontier at the 
tinvc of ('andr.igupta, grandfather of Asoka. possibly ex- 
tended far to the south of Kanci. '‘Wc have seen that in 


tlh' south the Maurv.'j power, at one time, had probably 
jienetraii’ii as far as the Podiyil liill in the Tinnevclly 
district. In the time of Asoka, the Maurva frontier liad 
receded probaldy to the Pennar riw-r near Xciion’, as the 
Tamil kingdoms are referred to as pracJiaiiita Dr border states 
and are clearly distinguished from the imperini (Kstninioti- 
(vijita or r'lja-visaii i) which stretched only ns hr - -uth a-- 
the Cliitaldrug district of Mysore” (Rau'i! ualhuri, /’<■!, 
Hist. .Inc. /nd., 2nd ed., ]). P.)u). If then th- Ktrk-i rrgicui 


was onee under the Mauryas, it may la't 


!l;!- 


possible tliat owing to the ooinmt^rrird .m: 'tntu--- of j; 
position Kanci attracted the noticr <>f a Maurw. <00] uw 
or a viceroy of the soutiiermurst Mtoiry.i t t-oi:;. . , -vIjd 


assigned this Sanskntised narut- to a Prr. eJoiti orj-.-i-j:,! 


like Kaeei fKarcijipt ths) oj- Kan]!.' 
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SUCOESSOJ^S OF THE SATAVAHANAS 


-• 'I'he exhaustive list of countries, mentioned in Gautami 
Biilafiri’s inseription, over which Gautamiputra Satakarni 
is said to have ruled, does not mention any district of the 
far south. .This fact along with tlie conspicuous absence 
of inscriptions and coins of Gautamiputra fSatakarni in the 
Andhra region possibly goes to show that the country was 
outside the kingdom of this Satavahana king. It must 
however be noticed that Gautamiputra Sfitakarni has been 
described in that famous Nasik Cave inscription as lord of 
the Vindhya, Rksavat, Pariyatra, Sahya, Krsnngiri (Kan- 
heri), possibly Srlsiaila (niaca-siri-tana^Martya-hl or »§n- 
stana?), Mahendra, Malaya, Setagiri and Cakora mountains. 
Malaya and Mahendra, quite well-known in Sanskrit litera- 
ture, have been identified respectively with the Western 
Ghats (to the south of the Nilgiri) and the Eastern Ghats. -If 
there is in the list really the name of Srisiaila, it is to be 
found in the Kurnool district of the Madras Presidency. 
Cakora has been mentioned along with Srl^aila in the 
Puranas. It is therefore possible that Gautamiputra Sata- 
karni claimed a sort of suzerainty over the whole of southern 
India. Since there is no mention of the Himalaya, the list 
of mountains in Gautamiputra’ s kingdom does not appear 
to be altogether conventional. Another importaat point in 
this connection is the king’s epithet ti-samnda~toya-plta- 
vdhana which says that his. war-horses drank water from the 
three seas. We are to notice that the inscription does not 
refer to the conventional catuh-samiidra , but only to tri~ 
samudra (three seas) which evidently signifies the Wes- 
tern (Arabian) sea, Eastern sea (Bay of Bengal) and 
Southern sea (Indian Ocean). The traditional southern 
expedition of Maurya Candragiipta and the southern expedi- 
tions of the Calukyas of Badami and Kalyanl, of the Eas- 
trakutas of Malkhed and later of Sivaji and Haidar Ali 
show that it was almost a custom with great Deccan kings 
to lead expeditions to the far south. Is it impossible that 
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Gautamlputra Satakarni’s vague claim of suzerainty over 
the whole of Southern India originated from such a southern 
expedition ? ^ 

The Amaravati . inscription of Vasisthiputra Pulumavi 
{Arch. S^irv. S. Ind.', I, p. 100' ; pi. LVI, No. 1), Ama- 
ravati inscription' of sm-Sivamaka-Sada {ihid, p. 61, 
pi. LVI, No. 2), Chinna inscription of Gautamiputra Yajna 
Satakarni Ind., I, p. 95), Kodavali inscription of 

Vasisthiputra Cada Sata (ibid, X\ III, p. 316 fp.) and 
the Myakadoni inscription of Pulumavi (ibid, XIV, 
p. 155) however clearly show that the successors of Gautami- 
putra Satakarni certainly ruled in the Andhra region. 
This southerly extension of the Satavahana power may have 
been due to the rise of the house of Castana who seems to 
have established himself atUjjayinl and to have been a con- 
temporary of the Greek geographer Ptolemy (c. 140 A.D.j 
and -of the Satavahana king Vasisthiputra Pulumavi, son of 
Gautamiputra Satakarni. We know from the Junagadh 
inscription {ibid, Vm, p. 44 ff.) that Castana’s grandson 
Rudradaman (c. 130-160 A.D.), who for some time ruled 
conjointly with his grandfather,® was reigning over some of 
the. countries that were formerly under the possession of 
Gautamiputra Satakarni. 

-The occupation of Andhradei^a and the adjoining districts 
by the later Satavahanas is also proved by numismatic 
evidence. According to Rapson {Catalogue, p. Ixxi) the 
Satavahana coins found in the Kistna-Godavari region " fall 
into two classes distinguished from each other both by their 
type and their fabric.” In the district of the first fabric, 

1 A Kasik inscription possibly refers to a southern expedition led by Gautami- 
putra Satakar^ii who seems to have once encamped at Vaijayanti Vai’ayantl which 
was later the capital of the Guta Satakarnis and after them of the Eadambas 
has'been identified with modern BanavasI in the North Eanara district of the Bombay 
Presidency (see infra), 

■ • Baychandhuri, op cit., p. S17 ff» 
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coins of the following five kings have been found {ibid, 
Ixxii) : 

1. Vasisthiputra i^ri-Pulumilvi, 

2. Vasisthiputra Siva4ri fiatakarni, 

3. Yasistliiputra ^ri-Candrn Sati. 

4. Gautamlputra Sri-Yajha iSatakarni, and 

5. 6rI-Rudra Satakarni. 

In the district of the second fabric are found coins struck 
by the following three kings {ibid, p. Ixxiv) ; 

1. 4rI-Candra i5riti, 

2. Gautaraiputra ^ri-Yajna gatakarni, and 

3. ^ri-Rudra gatakarni. 

Some lead coins found in the Anantapur and Cuddapah 
districts have been taken by Rapson to have belonged to 
some feudatories of the Satavahana kings (ibid, pp. Ixx-xi). 
This suggestion appears to be supported by the following 
facts. Firstly, in the Chitaldrug district has been found 
a coin of one Sadakana (gatakarni) Kalalaya Mabarathi 
who was most probably a feudatory of the great Satavahanas; 
secondly, the Myakadoni (Bellary district) inscription of 
Pulumavi shows that the Bellary region was called the 
janapada (district) of Satavahanihara, and that it was under 
the rule of a governor {malidsenapati) whose name was 
Skandanagii. This fact seems to show that the southern 
districts of the Satavahana kingdom w'ere ruled by military 
chiefs. 

From w’hat has been said above it is perfectly clear that 
the dominions of the later Satavahanas extended as far as 
the borders of the district round KancT. We shall now con- 
sider the question whether Kanci could have formed a part 
of the Satavahana kingdom. ' 

There is no epigraphic evidence to prove that the Sata- 
vahana kings ruled over Kanci; but certain lead coins with 
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" ship wiih two masts ” on one side and the Ujjain symbol 
on the other have been discovered on the Coromandel coast 
between l^Iadras and Cuddalore. “ That they belong to the 
Andhra (Sntavahana) dynasty seems certain from tlic Ujjain 
symbol which forms their ri verse type, and from such traces 
as remains of the coin-legend. On the solitary specimen on 
wliich these traces admit of any probable restoration the ins- 
cription appears to be intended for .S'm-P//[/»nn7]af.<;n (No. 05, 
p. 22; pi. V).’' ' Of course, mere discovery of some coins of a 
certain dynasty in a certain area may not prove that that 
particular area was under the direct control of the rulers of 
that dynasty. But this distinct type of ship-coins found ex- 
clusively in the Coromandel coast possibly supports the view 
tliat at least the issuer (or issuers)of the ship-coins had some 
sort of politiwd supremacy over the coastal region. But who 
ruled the coast-country during the time of the later Sata- 
vahanas who most probably issued the ship-coins? 

According to some scholars, “The coast-region in 
which these coins are found was in the third century B.C. 
inhabited by the Colas; but before the middle of the second 
century A.D. it seems to have passed into the power of the 
Pallavas who were thus contemporary with the later Andhras 
(i. c., Satavahanas).” * This view liowevcr can be proved 
to be unwarranted on the evidence of the Pcriphis of ihc 
Eryihracnn Sea and the Geography of Ptolemy. 

We may not expect to get the name of Kanclpura in the 
Periplus as this work does not attempt to give an exhaustive 
list of cities and towns of the countries about which it speaks. 
The KaficT region was possibly not a separate political unit 
in the age of this work (c. 80 A.D.). The PeripJus sa3fs : 
“ § 59. From Komari {mod. Kuraarika) towards the south 
(actually toward NNE) this region extends to Kolkhi 

* Rnpson, op cil., pp, ixxxi-ii. 

* Ibid, p. ixxxii. 
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(Karkai bn the Tamraparm in the Tinnevelly district; Smith, 
op. cit., p. 469) ; and it belongs to the Pandian king- 

dom. Beyond Kolkhi there follows another district called 
the Coast country (— Coromandel or Cola-mandala coast), 
which lies on a bay, and has a region inland called Argaru 

(=Uragapura = mod. Uraiyurnear Tanjore) §60. 

Among the market-towns of these countries and the harbours 
where the ships put in from Damirika and from the north, 
the most important are, in order as they lie, first Kamara, 
then Poduka, then Sopatma; in which there are ships of the 
country coasting along the shore as far as Damirika;' and 
other very large made of single logs bound together called 
Sangara; but those which make the voyage to Khryse and to 
the Ganges are called Kolandia and are very large.” We 
do not definitely know whether any of these three ports men- 
tioned by the Peiiplus belonged to the district of KancI, but 
the fact that the Periphs after referring to the Coast country 
refers to Masalia (=district round Masulipatam) possibly 
suggests that the borders of the Coast country touched, in 
the age of the Peri plus, those of the district round Masuli- 
patam. This suggestion, it should be noticed, is in accord 
with the tradition which says that “ the Chola country 
(Cholamandalam) was bounded on the north by the Pennar 
and on the south by the southern Vellaru river; or, in other 
words, it extended along, the eastern coast from Nellore to 
Piiddukottai, where it abutted . on the , Pandya territory” 
(Smith, op. ciU, p. 480). 

In the Geography of Ptotemy (c. 140 A.D.) who gives a 
fairly exhaustive list of countries, cities and important 
places, we do not find the name of KancI ; but the district 
of KancI can be satisfactorily identified from Ptolemy’s 
map of India. The order of the position of countries in 
the east coast has been thus given in Ptolemy’s Geography, 
VII, i : 

1. Country of the Pandiones ( = Pandyas) with its 
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capital at Modoura ( = Madura) 125° 16°20', ruled by 
Pandion (§89); 

2. District of Batoi (§90) with its metropolis at Nisa- 
mma 125°10' 10°30' (§12): 

3. Coast of the Soringoi ( = Colas) with its capital at 
Orthoura 130° 16° 20', ruled by Sornagos (§91); 

4. Arouarnoi with its capital at Malanga 130° 13°, 
ruled by Basaronagos (§92); and 

5. District of the Maisoloi (called Maisolia in §15, 
and Masalia in the Perijihis) with its metropolis at Pitundra 
135° 18° (§93). 

It is clear from the situation of the above countries 
that on the way from the district of Masulipatam to the 
Pandj'a country, e., to the south of the former, lay first 
the country of Arouarnoi, then the coast of the Soringoi, 
and then Batoi. This “ coast of the Soringoi ” is evidently 
the same as the “Coast country” of the Periphis which 
seems to represent the Co]a-mandala of Sanskrit literature. 
Its capital Orthoura appears therefore to be the same as 
Argaru of the Peri2?l«s and Uraiyur (=Uragapura) of the 
present day.^ But what about this Arouarnoi which has 
not been mentioned in the Periplus, but has been placed be- 
tween the Cola-mandala and Masulipatam by Ptolemy ? In 
this connection it is interesting to note what Dr. S. E. 
Aiyangar says about the countries of this coast. “The east 
coast region, however, beginning with the river Vellar 
flowing across the state of Pudukottah now and emptying 

' It must be noticed that a city called Argarou 1*25* 15' 14^20' has been mentioned 
by Pcoleray (Geog., VII, i, §11) as belonging to the Pandya country. It can however 
hardly be identical with Argaru (=DragapnrB) of the Pen'plus which, as we have seen, 
places it in the Coast country, beyond the kingdom of Pandion. Ptolemy’s Argarou in 
the Papdya country is evidently the same as Uragapura mentioned by Kalidasa as the 
capital of the Pandya kings {Ragliu, VT. 59-60). That Uragapura of these two Greek 
authors is different is also proved by the fact that while the Periplus has it as "a region 
inland called Argaru”. Ptolemy’s map places the city just on the sea-shore (Genou, 
La Giograplm de Ptolemfe, Paris, 1925, Plates). 
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itself into the Bay of Bengal which marked the orthodox 
southern boundary of the Cho]as, constituted the Chola- 
mandalam which actually extended northw'ards therefrom to 
as far as the river South Pennar where began the division 
known as Aruvanadu which extended northwards along 
the coast almost as far as the Northern Pennar” (R. 
Gopalan, Pallavas of Kanchi, p. xi-ii). There can 
hardly he any douht that this Aruvanadu between the north- 
ern and southern Pennars is the Arouarnoi of Ptolemy’s 
Geography. This Arouarnoi is practically the same as the 
Kanci-mandala, i. e., the ‘district round Kaucl.^ It must 
however he noticed that the capital of this district, at the 
time of Ptolemy, was at Malanga which appears from 
Ptolemy’s map to have been far to the north of Kaucl. 

It now appears that the Cola-mandala or the Cola coast 
which at the time of the Periphis was possibly bounded by 
the Pandya country in the south and the “Masuli district” 
in the north was divided into two kingdoms in the age of 
Ptolemy (c. 140 A.D.). What is more interesting is that at 
the time of the Greek geographer, the Cola-mandala proper 
was being ruled by a king named Sor-naga, while Aruva- 
nadu, the northern part of the former Cola kingdom, was 
under the rule of a king named Bvisavo-naga. We cannot 
be definite whether these two names really represent Indian 
names likb Sura-naga (or Surya-naga) and Vaira-naga 
or Yarsa-naga; but there can be no doubt that at Ptolemy’s 
time the Cola kingdom as well as the district round KancI 
was ruled by princes who belonged to the family of the 
Nagas. The existence of the Nagas in the Coromandel 
coast seems to be further supported by the existence of the 


^ “ The surrounding territory ■was known as the DrSvida country, and also as the 
Kanchi mandala or province of Eafiohi, and as the Tonda, Tondai, Topdira, Tnpdira 
and Tundaka mandala, rashtra, visliaya, or nad. And Kanchi itself was sometimes 
called Tundirapurai, as the capital of the territory under the latter name” (Bomb. Gaz., 
I, ii, p. 318), • 
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city called Uaraga-pura in the Pandya country and another 
of the same name in the Cola country. Uraga, as we all 
know, is the same as Naga. It is however difficult to ascer- 
tain whether the " inland region called Argaru ( = Uraga- 
pura)” w'as being ruled by the Nagas (=IIrogas) in the age 
of the Pcrq)h(s ; nevertheless the name supports a conjecture 
that in or before that period a place in the heart of the Cola 
country was under the Nagas.^ 

In this connection wc should also notice the Buddhist 
traditions of Ceylon and Siam which speak of a Naga country 
on the coast near the "Diamond Sands,” to the south of 
Dantapura, between the mouth of the Ganges and Ceylon 
(Cunningham, Anc. Gcog. Jnd., ed. 19*24., pp. 611-12), 
This country has been called Majerika. We do not know 
whether Majerika is the same as Masulika (Masulipatam) or 
a district named after the Maujhira branch of the Godavari 
or it is Ptolemy’s Arouarnoi where the Naga king Basaro- 
naga once ruled. But the traditions seem to support the exis- 
tence of a Naga country on the eastern coast. Much value 
of the traditions is however vitiated by the fact that the 
epochs to which the two traditions refer are irreconcilable. 
The Ceylonese tradition gives the date as B.C. 157, while 
the Siamese tradition gives A.D. 310-313. Tf wo believe 
the latter tradition (and also in the fact that the tradition 
refers to the Nagas of the Coromandel coast), the Pallavas 
would appear to have risen to prominence after A.D. 313. 
This however seems to be improbable. 

Before the middle of the second century therefore not 
the Pallavas but the Nagas were ruling the coast country. 

As scholars generally take Ptolemy’s Siriptolemaios 
(siri-Pulumavi), ruler of Baithana (Paithan in the Aurang- 

1 It may allcrnatively be suggested that Uragapura is really a Sanskritised form 
of the Tamil namo Draiyur (literary, "‘city of greatnesa"?). Wo must however notice 
that as early as the beginning of the Christian era the locality(or localities) was known 
to foreigners not ns Uraiyur, but as Uragapura (c/. Argaru). 
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abad district) to be the same as VasistbTputra siri-Pulumavi, 
son of Gautamiputra Satakarni, we see that Basaro-naga, 
ruler of the KancI region, and Sor-naga, ruler of the . Cola- 
mandala, reigned contemporaneously with this Satavahana 
king who possibly was the first to establish Satavahana 
power in the Andhra country {Pol. Hist. Anc. Ind., 
2nd ed., p. 313)d It may not be altogether impossible that 
the successors of Basaro-naga acknowledged the suzerainty 
of the powerful successors of Vasisthlputra Pulumavi, such 
as the great Gautamiputra Yajna Satakarni. It should be 
noticed here that Pulumavi of the ship-coins appears to be 
the same as the king of the Myakadoni inscription, who 
was probably a successor of Vasisthlputra Pulumavi and 
was the last king of the direct Satavahana line. 


^ Vaaisthipatra Pulumavi has been called “lord of Daksinapatha” in the 
Nasik inscription of year 19. In line 12 of the Junagadh inscription {Ep. Ind., VIII, 
p. 44 ff.) the Saka king Rudradaman (c. 130-150 A.D.) mentions his Satavahana 
contemporary (Pulumavi?) as “Satakarni, lord «f Caksipapatha.” The epithet 
however seems to have nothing to do with the inclusion of Andhradesa in the 
Satavahana Kingdom (see p. 1 above). 
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Eise of the Pallavas’ 

Scholars are now generally of opinion that the Pallavas 
were not indigenous to the KaficT region. Thus Dr. S. K. 
Aiyangar says, “ The Pallavas seem nevertheless to have 
been foreign to the locality as far as our evidence takes us at 
present” (op. cif.., p. x). The question is now: When 
did the Pallavas attain political supremacy in the KancI 
region ? 

We have already seen that about the middle of the second 
century A.D., when Ptolemy is known to have written 
his Geography, the above region was being ruled by the 
Nagas. The Pallavas therefore did not rule as a re- 
cognised political power in the same locality before the 
middle of the second century of the Christian era. They are 
however believed to have risen to prominence certainly before 
the middle of the fourth century A.D. which is the time of 
Samudragupta’s Allahabad pillar inscription. This record, 
as we all know, mentions a certain Kfificeyaka Visuugopa 
with whom the Gupta king (c. 330-75 A.D.) came into 
conflict during his South Indian compaign. This ” Visnu- 
gopa^ ruler of KancI” has been unanimously taken to have 
belonged to the Pallava family. 

To about the same period should he assigned the Mayida- 
volu (Ep. Ind., VI, p. 84) and Hirahadagalli (ibid, I, p. 2) 
grants of the Pallava ruler Sivaskandavarman, and the 
British Museum grant {ibid, VIII, p. 143) dated in the 
reign of a Pallava king named Ftyaya-Skandavarman. These 
grants are written in Prakrit and are unanimously taken to 
be the earliest available epigraphic records of the Pallavas. 

1 The paper was originally published in Journ, Ind. Hist., August, 1935, 
pp. 157* C4, 
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There is however difference of opinion regarding the date 
of these epigraphs. But, as we sliall show in the next 
section, they appear to belong to the fir.st half of the fourth 
century A.D. The Pallavas therefore seem to have attained 
political supremacy in the KancT region after the middle of 
the second but before the beginning of the fourth 
century of the Christian era. Now, the next question 
would be ; Who were the Pallavas, and how did they 
succeed in obtaining mastery over the KfificI region from the 
hands of the Nagas ? 

It is almost certain that the Pallavas originally were 
executive officers under the Satavahana kings. ^ They 
were most probably in charge of the government of districts 
with titles like Maharathi and Mahasenapati, i.e., governor. 
There is inscriptional evidence to prove that the Satavahana 
kings took their officers from the families of the Guptas and 
Nagas. A Nasik inscription mentions an officer named 
Siva-gupta, and the Earle inscriptions refer to Gupta and 
Sivaskanda-Gupta {Pol. Hist. Anc. Ind., 2nd ed., p. 332). 
We have already seen that a Naga chief named Skanda-naga 
was ruling the Bellary district during the reign of Pulumavi 
who was possibly the last Satavahana king of the main 
line. The Pallavas may have been officers like the Guptas 
and Nagas. 

But, who were the Pallavas?' Were they identical with 
the people called Pahlava orPalbava in inscriptions and litera- 
ture ? Some scholars are in favour of the identification. Their 

^ Aiyangar, op. cit., p. xv; Sewell, List. s. v., c. 22-5 A.D. 

- See H. Erishnasastri, Ep. Ind., XV, p. 246. " The origin of the Pallavas has 
been obseare. A suggestion has been thrown out by JJr. Venkayya that they may have 
been connected with the Pahlavaa, mentioned in the Mahabliarala and the Purdnai 
and there classified as foreigners outside the pale of Aryan aocisty {Arch. Sure. Rep. for 
1916-17, p. 217 f.). It is true that here the Pallavas are so classed with the Sabas, 
Tavanas and other foreign tribes ; nevertheless the possibility of their being a class 
that originated from an intermingling of the Brahmapas with the indigenous Dravidian 
tribes is not altogether precluded. This presumption is confirmed partly by a 
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arguments may be summed up as follows. The Palhavas, 
i.e., the Parthians, are known from inscriptions and coins to 
have been ruling in North-Western India in the beginning 
of the Christian era. At the time of the Periyliis, 
“ Parthian princes [who] were constantly driving each 
other out,” were occupying the valley of the Indus. This 
people possibly pushed a little down to the south when they 
came into conflict with the Satavahana king Gautamiputra 
Satakarni who is called “subduer of the Sakas, Yavanas 
and the Palhavas.” Indeed, from the Junagadh inscription 
of Rudradaman we learn that a Pahlava governor named 
Suvisakha, son of Kulaipa, was ruling the district of 
Anarta^ and Surastra under that great Saka king. If, as it 
seems to be, the territory of the Palhavas lay not far off 
from the Satavahana kingdom, if they really came into con- 
flict with the Satavahanas at the time of Gautamiputra 
Satakarni, if the Palhavas accepted offices in the government 
of neighbouring kings, and if the Satavahana government 
accepted services of persons belonging to the neighbouring 
tribes, there is nothing impossible in the suggestion that the 
Palhavas were employed by the Satavahana kings and 
eventually carved out a principality in the south of the 
Satavahana kingdom after the decline of the latter. 


curious stateraeni made in the Eayakota copper plates (above, Vol. V, p. 62) that 
A^vatthaman, the Brahmana founder of the race, married a Naga woman and had by 
her a BOO called Skandasishya. Other copper-plates (e. g., S. I. J., Vol. II, p. 353, 
vs. 16 & 17) which relate a similar story mention in the ^name of Skanda^ishya 
the name of the eponymous king Pallava, after whom the family came to be called 
Pallava. Hence it appears almost probable that the Pallavas like the Kadambas of 
BanavasI (Dy. Kan. Dist., p. 286 and fn. 2), the Nolambas^of Mysore (Bice’s Mysore 
*nd Coorg, p. 55), the Matsyas of Oddavadi {Oddadi in the Vizagapatam district) 
and other similar dynasties were the products of Brahmana inter-connections with 
the Dravidian races, as the stories related of their origin indicate. The Pallavas are 
however referred to in an_early Kadamba record of the 6th century A. D. tTalgunda 
inscription, Ep. Ini., VIII, p. 31 ff., verse 11 ?) as Kshatriyas, and their earliest 
sovereigns are stated to have performed Vedic sacriBces like the Aryan kings of old.” 

1 Anarta is the district round modern Dvaraka. In the Malidbharata (XIV, 52, 59 ; 
53) the same place lus been referred to both as Anartapurl and Dvaiaka. 

20 
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Wc however think that there arc very strong grounds 
against the identification of tlie Pallavas witli llie people 
called Palhava O.e., the Parthians). If tlie people who 
were called Palhava or Pnhlava at the time of Gautarnipiitra 
Satakarni and Rudradaman, that is to say, during the first 
half of the second century A.D., is the same as the Pafiavas 
whom we find stationed at KrificT at about the end of the 
third century, how are we to explain the fact that the latter 
have never been called Palhava either in the records of their 
own or in the records and works that refer to them ? It is 
improbable that within the short period of about 150 years a 
tribe had utterly forgotten its original name, so much so that 
not even for once did its members use that name in the 
whole course of their history, though Indian literature in all 
succeeding ages has recognised a tribe named Palhava, 
sometimes even side by side with Pallava, 

Another important point in this connection is that, in 
the Hirahadagalli grant, the earliest known Pallava king 
Sivaskandavarman, who appears to have ruled in the first 
quarter of the fourth century A.D,, is reported to have 
performed the Asvamedha sacrifice. There is no evidence 
that kings belonging to foreign dynasties or tribes like 
the Saka, Kusana, Gurjara, Huna and others ever perform- 
ed the Horse-sacrifice, even when they were Hinduised. 
It seems highly improbable that a foreigner would be very 
favourable to the obnoxious practices followed during the 
course of this sacrifice. Unless an immigrant tribe hope- 
lessly forgets itself and imbibes utter orthodoxy of 
Hinduism, it seems impossible for its members to be able 
to expose their wives to such indelicate practices as are 
necessary in performing the Plorse-sacrifice.’ The per- 
formance of this out-and-out Brahmanical sacrifice by the 

1 I am indebted for ihis suggestion to Prof. H. C. Eaychaudhuri, For 
details about the Asvamedha sacrifice, see Svkla-Yajtirveda, XXII-XXV, with 
Mahtdbara's commentary thereon, For the indelicate portion, see ibid, XXIIf, 
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earliest known Pallava king seems to go against the theory 
of foreign origin of the Pallavas. 

The next important point is that the family of the 
Pallavas is known even from the earliest record to have 
belonged - to the Bharadvaja gotra.^ This Bharadvaja 
gotra of the Pallavas can hardly be imitated from the gotra 
of any earlier dynasty that ruled in the Deccan. The Sata- 
vahanas of the main line, whose records the early Pallavas 
imitated in drawing theirs, did never specifically mention 
their own gotra. The Vinhukada CutU'Satakarnis however 
called themselves Manavya-gotra-Harlti-putra. This title 
was imitated by the Kadambas w^ho succeeded the Cutu- 
Satakarnis in the Kuntala country. The Calukyas who 
appear to have originally been provincial governors under the 
early Kadambas (or probably under the Vakatakas), got the 
title in their turn along with the sovereignty of the Kanarese 
country. Since the Pallavas do not use metronymics 
like their predecessors and since their Bharadvaja gotra 
cannot be reasonably proved to have been imitated from 
any preceding ruling dynasty of the Deccan, it seems possible 
that they were originally Brahmanical Hindus of the 
Bharadvaja gotra and therefore belonged to Northern India. ^ 


18-25. Mantra to be uttered by the queen of the performer of this sacrifioe : 
ambe = 'mhike= 'mhalike na ma nyati kas—cana, Sasasty = asvakah subhadrikam 
kampila-vdsinlm. Mahidhara’s commentary: mad = agamane = 'svo='nydm—ddaya 
^aijisyata = iti maya gamyate. Aftrr pronouncing another mantra, the queen sits 
(according to Mahidhara, lies down) beside the sacrificial horse. Queen : to tibliau 
caiurah padaU sainprasdraydva', Adhvaryu : svarge lake prornnvuthdm. After the 
Adlivaryu covers the bodies of the Queen and the horse with a sheet of cloth, the 
queen sayj : crsd vajl retodha reto dadhatii, and then according to Mahidhara : 
mahisl svayam — ev==dsva sisnam = akrsya sva-yonau sthdpayati. See Satapatha- 
Brdhmana, XIII, iv, 2, and oboae. 

^ According to K. P. Jayaswal (.History of India, p. 182), *' The Pallavas were a 
branch of the Vakatakas." The theory however is obviously untenable, as the 
former are known lo have belonged to tbe Bharadvaja gotra, while the latter belonged 
to the Visnuvrddha gotra. 

^ The Puranic genealogy of the Pallavas, based on the name of their gairarsi, 
does not appear to have been imitated. See Fleet, Bomb- Gaz.,1, ii. p. 312, note; 
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Panini (1V-. i. 117) seems (o say Uiat the f^uhgas 
belonged to the Bharadvaja gotra. From the Puranas we 
know tliat tlie Bnhgas succeeded the Maiiryas on the 
throne of Magadlia, and the M filar ilimjnimiira informs us 
that a secondary capital of tlic Suhgas was at Vidisa (mod. 
Besnagar near .Bliilsa in the Jubhalpure district). Is it alto- 
gether impossible that the Pallavas really were a branch of 
the Suiigas of Vidisa, who gradually pushed to the .south, took 
services under the Satavahanas and eventually carved out 
a principality in the Kfificr region?^ Whatever the value 
of this suggestion may he, the fact that the Pallavas never 
try to connect themselves with the .^olar and lunar dynas- 
ties, famous in Indijin legends, at least seems to show that 
they belonged originally to a Brahmana family of Northern 
India. If a Brahmana family rises to royal dignity, it 
cannot quite naturally look back for past glory to the Surya 
and Candra vnmks which were K.satriya dynasties. They 
can however claim connection with Bharadvaja Drona, the 
great epic king of Northern Pancala, who was a Brahmana 
by birth, but took the profession of the Ksatriyas. Gf. 
the case of the Bena kings of llengal, who refer to them- 
selves in their inscriptions as Brahina-ksatriya. 


“ The Puraijic genealogy of the Rashtrakulos iniikes ils first appcar.iDce in the 
S5hglf grant {Ind. Anf., Vol. XII, p. 2J7). The pretended hijforical genealogy of 
tho Western Gaugas may have boon concocted a lilflo earlier, but was more probably 
devised about A. D. 950 (iJp. /nd., Vol. in, p. 102). The Cola Purapic genealogy is 
apparently first met with in the Knlingnliu-Paran! (hid. /i»if , Vol XIX, p. 329) 
which was composed in tho reign of flic Eastern Galukya king Kulotfunga Choladova 
I, A.D. 10G3-1112. And the Pnranic genealogy of the Eastern Gafigas of Kalinga- 
nagara is first presented in a record of A.D. 1118-19 (Id., Vol XVIII, p. 165). The 

Pnranic genealogy of the Pallavas is the earliest such pedigree that has as yet 

come to light. And possibly the discovery of it in some ancient record set tho later 
fashion which became so general.” 

t It may be noted that the early Gangas clai ned to have belonged to the 
Ka^ivayaija gotra. Thus they claim connection with the famous Kanv'iyapa royal lino . 
that succeeded tho Sungas. We however do not know whether the claim could be 
an imitation, nor do we know whether the faniily-namc Gafiga has anything to do 
with tho famous North Indian river called Ganga. 
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But, bow did the Pallavas occupy the KancI region 
which was once under the Nagas? This question is diffi- 
cult to answer, as we know nothing definitely about the 
Pallava kings w'ho ruled before Sivaskandavarman, or his 
father whose name is as yet unknown. ' Indeed, later 
Pallava inscriptions, such as the Kasakudi plates of Nandi- 
varma-Pallavamalla (S. Ind. Ins., II, p, 34-2), the Velu- 
ralaiyam plates of Nandivarman III {ibid, p. 508) and 
the Vayalur pillar inscription of Rajasimha {Ejh Ind., 
XVm, p. 150), have mentioned the names of some early 
Pallava kings otherwise unknown and have traced the 
Pallava pedigree from Lord Brahman, through his descen- 
dants, Aiigiras, Brhaspati, Samyu, Bharadvaja, Drona, 
Asvatthaman, Pallava and Asoka (or Asokavarman). There 
can be no question about the un historicity of this part of 
the genealogy. It is obviously fabricated on the basis of 
the name of the gotrarsi of the Pallava family. We know 
that the Pallavas belonged to the Bharadvaja gotra which 
has the pravaras, Bharadvaja, Augirasa and Barhaspatya. 
Pallava is evidently the eponym, while Asokavarman “ can 
scarcely be considered a historical person, but appears to be a 
modification of the ancient Maurya king Asoka.” 

It must be noted that the order and form of names 
mentioned after xVsokavarman in the traditional part of the 
Pallava genealogy are not uniform in the different inscrip- 
tions. Hultzsch therefore remarked on this part of the 
Kasakudi grant (S. Ind. Ins., II, p. 343), ” It must 

rather be concluded that, at the time of Nandivarman, 
nothing was known of the predecessors of Siinhavishuu 
but the names of some of them, and that the order of their 

• According to Sewell (List, p. 17), “ Bappa,” j. e., the father of Sivaskanda- 
varman, was n name assumed by Jayavarraan of the Kondamudi grant. This 
Ihtory is untcLable in view of the fact that Jayavarman belonged to the 
Brhatplialayana gotra, but the Pallavas are known to have belonged to the Bharadvaja 
gotra. See my note in Jouni. .hidhra Hist. Res. Soc., VllI, p. 105; and above, p. 41. 
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succession and their relation to each other aod to the sub- 
sequent line of Sirnhavishnu, were then entirely forgotten.” 
This part of the Pallava genealogy may be compared with 
the mythical genealogy of the Calukyas about which Fleet 
says, For the above account (soil. Calukya genealogy 
before Pulike^in I), a certain amount of foundation may be 
derived from the fact that from the time of Pulike^in II 
onwards, the Western Ohalukyas were constantly at \var 
with the Pallavas, who were their most powerful and invete- 
rate foes, coupled with a tradition of the later Kadambas that 
the founder of the Kadamba family was a certain Trinetra 
or Trilochana. But in other respects, the account is a 
farrago of vague legends and Puranic myths of no autho- 
rity” {Bomb. Gaz.f I, ii. pp, 341-42). It is therefore diffi- 
cult to believe that the traditional portion of the Pallava 
genealogy is much useful for the purpose of authentic 
history. Nevertheless it is tempting to make a few sugges- 
tions. 

(i) Verse 6 of the Valurpalaiyam inscription says that 
Virakurca, son of Outapallava, obtained the insignia of 
royalty along with the hand of a Naga princess (cf. 
phanmdra-sutaya sah — agranld — rafa-cihna m = akli ilam) . W e 
have seen above that the Nagas were ruling over the Kanci 
region before the rise of the Pallavas in that locality ; it 
is therefore not impossible that Virakurca married the 
heiress of the last Naga king of Malanga and thus became 
the first Pallava king of the district round Kanci.' Some 
very late inscriptions (of about the 11th century) mention a 
king named Trilocana as the earliest illustrious ancestor of 

* Many scholars think that the Cutu-Satakar^iis of Kuntala were JSagas and that 
the father-in-law of Pallava Virakurca belonged to the family of these Cutu-Nagas. 
Since we have tried to prove Naga occupation of tlie Kanci region just before the rise 
of the Pallavas, the above suggestion seems to be more plausible. Jayaswal 
(op. cit., p. 189) is inclined to identify the Naga relations of the Pallavas with 
the Bhnra^ivas (possibly Nagas) of Central India. His arguments however are not 
convincing. 
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the Pallavas. He is also called Triuetra, Trinayana, 
Mukhanti-Pallava and Miikkanti-Kaduvetti (Butterworth, 
Nellore InscrijJtivns , I, p. 389, II, p, 671 ; cf. Ep. 
hid., XI, p, 349). He is described as having, like Siva, a 
third eye on the forehead and is believed by some scholars to 
have been a historical person who was the founder of the 
Telugii-Pallavas and who ruled over some part of the Telugu 
country Rep. S. Ind. jEJ/j., 1916, p. 138 ; lyenger, 

History of the Tamils, pp. 364, 384). The historicity of this 
Trilocana-Pallava is impossible in view of the facts that a 
similar Trilocana is said to have been the progenitor of the 
Kadamhas in some Kadamba inscriptions of about the same 
period (Ep. Qapn., VH, Sk. 236) and that all early 
Pallava records deny the possibility of the existence of any 
such early king named Trilocana-Pallava. Many scholars 
have now discarded this Trilocana as purely mythical. 
“The name Trilocana seems to have passed from the 
Kadamba inscriptions of the west to the Pallava inscriptions 
of the east” (Moraes, Kadamha-kula, p. 8, note). 

(n) The name of the father of Viraktirca who w'as 
possibly the first king of the family was Cuta-Pallava. May 
Pallava, the name of the dynasty, have anything to do with 
the second syllable of the name of the first Pallava king’s 
father ? ^ 


^ Is the name Cuta-pallava (lit. twig of the mango tree) eponyminal like the 
name Pallava? I have elsewhere suggested (Ind. Cvlt., IV, p. llSff; also below) 
that the names Kadamba and Pallava are possibly of totemistio origin. Tree 
•names, like Kadamba, of tribes and families, many of vhich are totemistio, are 
quite common in India. W'^hen, on the other hand, we find that a sept of the Mundas 
is called Chirko i.e., mushroom (Bisely, Tribes and Castes of Bengal, II, 1892, 
p. 103) and another is called Sewar, i.e., moss (p. 108) and that a totemistio section 
of the Eautias is called Kharia, i.e., blade of grass (p. 123), the possibility of 
Pallava, I.e., twig, having originally a totemistio significance in connection with 
the Pallavas .may not appear altogether impossible. Riseley (p. 47) mentions 
Pallab as a subcaste of the Goalas of Bengal. This is evidently a corruption of the 
Sanskrit word vallabha meaning " cow-herd.” 
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(m) A siicccHsor of Vlrakurca was Skandasisya wlio 
came into conflict willi a king named Batyasena (verse?). 
Was this Saiyasena in any way connected with the 
Palakkaka Ugrasena of the Allaliabad pillar inscription, wlio 
possibly rilled at Palakkada (sometimes a seat of Pallava 
government) in tlie Nellorc region? 

(fa) Another successor of Ylrakfirca was Kumaravisnu 
(verse 8) who is credited with tiie seizure of ‘ KancI (gthlta- 
Mficlmigara). Does it mean tliat the Pallavas first ruled at 
Malanga, the Naga capita], which possibly lay somewhere 
to the north of Kafici and that Kumaravisnu was the first 
Pallava king to have his capital at KfincT? Had the Colas, 
then, become again master of their country and occupied the 
Naga territory as far as the city of KancT? The mention of 
Kumaravisnu and Buddhavarman together, Jiowevcr, makes 
it very probable that this Kumaravisnu is to be identified 
with Kumaravisnu I of the Chendalur grant.’ 

(a) A successor of Kumaravisnu was Buddhavarman, 
who, is called submarine fire to the sea that was the Cola 
army {cola-sainy-arnava-vudav-ugm). Does it signify the 
continuation of the war with the Colas, which we have 
supposed to have begun in the reign of Kumaravisnu? 


1 If this i'lentification bo iicccploi), the other suggeation is improbable. KaCoI 
became tVe capital of the Pall, ivus long before the time of Kumiiravisiju I. In that 
case grlnla-liailcmagara would possibly mean recovering Kafici from tbe temporary 
occupation of the Colas, 
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The IMayidavolu and Hirabadagalli grants of fiivaskaiida- 
varman and the British Museum grant dated in the reign of 
king tuyaya-Skandavarman are the earliest available records; 
of the Pallavas. They are written in Prakrit, v.'hile the 
later epigraphs of the early Pallavas are in Sanskrit, We 
have already noticed that there is a controversy over the 
date of these records and, therefore, of the Pallava rulers 
named Sivaskandavarman and Skandavarrosn to whom they 
belong. Fleet thought that these kings should be placed 
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ruler of Ozene (Ujjay ini) , and Siriptolemaios (=siri-Pulu- 
mayi or °niavi) , ruler of Baithana (Paithan in the Aurangabad 
district), as his contemporaries. The Andau inscriptions, 
issued in the joint-reign of Gastana and his grandson 
Rudradaman, are dated in the year 52 which must be 
referred to the Saka era and would correspond to A.D. 130 
(Riychaudhuri, Pol. Hist. Anc. Ind., 2nd ed., p. 307 If). 
Oastana’s contemporary Pulumavi who has been identified 
with Vasisthipulra sri-Pulumavi, son of Gautamiputra 
Satakarni {ibid, p. 313), must also have ruled about the 
same time. 

According to the Matsya Purdna, which is the only 
work that gives a fuller list of the Satavahana kings and 
seems therefore to be more authentic as regards Satavahana 
chronology than the other Purdms, the following Satavahana 
kings ruled after Vasisthiputra Pulumavi (see Rapson, 
Catalogue, p. Ixvii) : 



' The real name of this king is Yajila (not Ya’fiasrl) Satakarni (see my note in 
J.R.A.S., July, 1931, p 560). He iscahed siri-Yaila-SStahani in inscriptions and 
coins, and stri is no doubt an honorific. The Chinna inscription is dated in his twenty- 
seventh year \Ep. Ind,, T, p. 95). The Pnranic tradition ascribing a reign-period of 
twenty-nine years to him therefore seems to be true. 

* The real name of the Pnranic CandaSrl appears to have been Oanda (or Candra) 
SStakarni. He is never called Candra^rl or Candra^rt in inscriptions and coins. 

3 The Myakadoni inscription (Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 163) of Pnlnmavi is dated in 
his eighth regnal year. He therefore appears to have ruled for more than 
seven yeaps. 
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The only inscription of Puloma or Pulumavi, the last 
king of the list, has been discovered at Myakadoni in the 
Bellary district {Eij. Ind., XIV, p. 153). We therefore 
cannot be definite as regards his rule over Andhradesa 
proper. But the Amaravati inscriptions of Vasisthiputra 
Pulumavi and Sivamaka Sada (= Sivaskanda Satakarni?), 
the Chinna (Kistna district) inscription of Yajna Satakarni 
and the Kodavali (Godavari district) inscription of Cada Sata 
or Sati (GandasrI or Gandra^ri Satakarni) leave no doubt that 
at least the Sfitavahana kings of the list, who ruled before 
Pulumavi of the Myakadoni grant, were rulers of the Andhra 
country {Arch. Siirv. S. Ind., Vol. I, pp. 61 and 100; Ep. 
Ind., I, p. 95; XVIII, p. 316). As Vasisthiputra Pulumavi, 
son of Gautamlputra Satakarni, is known to have ruled in 
the second quarter of the second century, it appears that 
the Andhra country was under the Satavahana yoke at 
least up to the beginning of the third century A.D. 

According to Krishnasastri {Ep. Ind., XVIII, p. 318) 
the second year of Gada Sati is equivalent to A.D. 210. We 
may therefore arrange approximately the chronology of the 
above kings as follows : 


1. Sivasri Satakarni 

2. Sivaskanda Satakarni 

3. Yajna (sri) Satakarni 

4. Vi jay a 

5. Ganda(sri) Satakarni 


circa A.D. 160-166. 
circa A.D. 167-173. 
.circa A.D. 174-202. 
circa A.B. 203-208. 
circa A.D. 209-218. 


According to the Matsya Parana, Vasisthiputra Pulu- 
mavi ruled for twenty-eight years. He therefore seems to 
have ruled from about A.D. 132 to 159.^ This date. 


1 From a different point of view, Eapson has also come to prac'ically the 
same conclusion. The last known date of Nahapana, the records of whose reign, 
according to many scholars, are dated in the Saka era, is Saka 46=124 A.D.-; 
his reign could not have extended much beyond that date. Gautamipntra Satakarpi’s 
success over Nahapana almost certainly tcok place in the eighteenth year of his 
reign (c/. Nasik Ins. ; Ep. hid., VIII, p. 71 ; Earle Ins. ibid, VUI, p. 64). The 
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though approximate, corroborates the fact that Vasisthiputra 
^ri-Pulumavi was a contemporary of the Greek geographer 
Ptolemy who wrote his book about 140 A.D., and of the Saka 
ruler Castana who is known to have reigned in A.D. 130. 

The Iksvakus who succeeded the Satavahanas in the rule 
of the Kistna-Guntur region the Andhra country)^ must 
therefore have risen to prominence not before the time of 
Ganda (4ri) Satakarni. The sovereignty of the Iksvakus over 
Andhrade^a thus appears to have begun from about the 
end of the first quarter of the third century A.D. Yasisthi- 
putra Carntamula I, the first known Iksvaku king, should be 
placed after the time of Ganda(sri). He could not have been 
a feudatory of the Satavahanas, as he is said to be a performer 
of the Asvamedha and Vajapeya sacrifices. We have already 
seen that according to the Satapatha-Brdhmana (V, 1. 1. 13),“ 
the performance of the Vajapeya bestows on the performer a 
superior kind of kingship called sdmrajya, while Kietb has 
rightly pointed out that the Asvamedha ‘‘is an old and^ 
famous rite, which kings alone can bring to increase their 
realms ” (Rel. Fhil. Ved. Upanis., p. 343). It is perfectly 
clear from statements contained in the Bmidhdyam-Sraida- 
sFitra (XV, 1), Apastamha-^ra-utasfdra (XX, i, 1, quoted in 


eighteenth year of Gautamiputra- is therefore A.D. 124 or 124 + x. Gautamlpatra 
Satakarni thus seems to have ascended the throne in A.D. 106 or 106 +'s. The latest 
inscriptional date of this king is year 24, which would correspond to A.D. ISO or 
130 + x. His son Vasisthiputra Polumavi appears to have lost much of his 
territories to the Saka ruler Eudradatuan before Pulumavi’s 19th regnal year and 
before Saka 62 (A.D. 150), which is the date of Eudradaman’s Junagadh inscription. 
According to Eapson therefore the accession of Vasisthiputra Pulumavi took place in 
about A.D. (150—19 = ) 131. See Eapson, op. cit., pp. ssvi-ii, x.xx, sxxvi-viii. 
The chronology we have proposed here would place Vasisthiputra Pulumavi approxi- 
mately in A.D. 132-109 and Gautamiputra Satakarpi, who seems to have ruled for 
about 24 years, in A.D. 107-131. 

I The Iksvaku records have been discovered at Jaggayyapeta in the Nandigram- 
taluka of the Kistna district {Ind. Ant., XI, p. 257) and at Nagarjunikonda in the 
Palnad taluka of the Gnnlur district (Hp. Jnd., XX, p. I ff. ; XXI, p. 61 if.). 

" Cf. raja rai rajasiiyen — c-stva bhavati, samrad—tdjapcyen — avaram hi rajyam 
param xamrajyam Mmaye-ta vai raja sarnTdd^hhariiiim, etc. 
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iSabdahalpadruma-ParUista, s. v.) andtbe Taittirlya-Bmlimana 
(III, viii, 9, 4; V, iv, 12, 3) that a feudatory ruler could 
never perform the Asvamedha sacrifice.^ The Horse-sacrifice 
celebrated by Camtamula I, therefoi'e, appears to suggest bis 
success against his Satavahana overlords. 

We do not know for how many years the Iksvaku king 
VasisthTputra Carntamula I ruled over the Andhra country. 
It is however known from the Jaggayyapeta records that 
his son, Virapurisadata, reigned at least up to his twentieth 
year, while according to the Kottampalugu record, Ehuvula 
Camtamula II, successor of Virapurisadata and the last 
known king of the dynasty, ruled at least up to his eleventh 
year. It is therefore reasonable to suppose that these three 
Iksvaku kings together ruled for about more than half a cen- 
tury. The end of the reign of Carntamula TI thus appears to 
have fallen in the fourth quarter of the third century A.D. 

According to the evidence of the Mayidavolu grant, dated 
in the reign of Sivaskandavarman’s father, Andhra 2 Datha 
(i.e., the Andhra country) with its headquarters at Dharnna- 
kada (Dhanyakataka) passed from the Iksvakus to the 
2 )ossession of the Pallavas. Pallava Sivaskandavarman, who 
was like Carntamula I. a ^^^rformer of the great Vaja^reya 
and Asvamedha sacrifices," was preceded in the suzerainty 
of Andhrapatha at least by his father who must have 
ruled the country after Ehuvula Carntamula II. Sivaska- 
ndavarman therefore can hardly he placed earlier than 
A.D. 300. His title [Dharma-] Maharajadhiraja, which, in 
North India, the Guptas imitated from the Kusanas at the 
beginning of the fourth century also points to this direction. 
This view, moreover, can ' be confirmed by an altogether 
different line of argument. 

^ See Kieth, Blade Yajtts, pp. exxii-iv; and my notes in Ivd.CuU.,1, p. 311, 
II, p. 7fi9, in, p. 376, IV, p. 272. See moreover the Appendix where in the whole 
question has been discussed. 

2 The Asvamedha performed by Sivaskandavarman seems to snggest his success 
against the Iksvakus and other neighbouring powers. 
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like rijdj/a in llic oilier iiaincs and that the Pallava prince 
.sh'rd-Skaiulavannan of the Mayidavolu and Hirahadagalli 
grants is identical with king rfjV/yd-Skandavarman of the 
British Mnseuin grant. The ahscncc of any king named 
Sivaskandavarman and the existence of many Skandavarmans 
in the traditional list of early i'allava kings, and also the 
use of the word .v'/ra, in the Kadamha inscriptions, as an 
honoriiic in names like ri7«i/^--''h‘rfl-Mruidhatrvarman, vijaya- 
N)ni-Mrgcsavnrman and ri7di/d-.''h‘rd-Krsnavarman (IT), may 
ho taljcn as proofs in support of this theory. It must 
however he noticed that there is not even a single instance 
where the word sira is singly U'cd as an honorific. It may 
he argued that idm in the names of Sivaskandanagasrl of 
the Banavasi inscription (Ijiidcr.s, List, No. 1124) and 
Sivaskandavarman of the Malavalli inscription {ibid, Xo. 
Ij'.Ki) is only an honorific conijioundcd with the names, 
'riiese persons belonged to royal families. But Siva- 
skandagupta is the name of an ordinary person in 
the Karle inscription Xo. It) {ibid, Xo. 1105) and Sivas- 
kandila (Sivaskandanaga?) i.s that of an ordinary officer in 
a Xasik inscrijition of Pulumavi {ibid, Xo. 1124). Since 
honorifics arc not known to have been used by ordinary 
jiersons, it is clear that Sivaskaudavarman was certainly 
not an improper name in ancient India. The name of 
Sivaskanda Satnkarni in the Puranic list of the Andhra 
(Satavahana) kings, where no other king’s name is mentioned 
with an honorific, is also in support of this suggestion. 
The name of the Brahmana Bhavaskandatrata in the 
Chendalur grant is also to be noticed in this connection. 
Since the traditional list of early Ikallava kings is of very 
doubtful authority, we can hardly make out anything from 
the non-mention of Sivaskaudavarman in it. The identi- 
fication of bivaskandavarman of the Mayidavolu and 
Tlirahadagalli grants with Skandayarman of the British 
I^Tuseum grant is therefore extremely doubtful. 
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As the British Museum grant is also written in Prakrit 
a linguistic consideration may be useful in ascertaining its 
date. This grant expresses double-consonants, in all 
cases, by more than one letter, and generally follows the 
spelling accepted in literary Prakrit. It has moreover the 
usual imprecatory verses in Sanskrit. There can therefore 
be hardly any doubt that the British Museum grant is 
later than the grants of Bivaskandavarmau. Skandavarman. 
seems to have been a successor of Bivaskandavarman. 

Such linguistic considerations have led us to believe 
that the Pallava kings of the Prakrit records, Balahkayana 
Devavarman of the Ellore grant, Kadamba Mayura^arman 
of the Chandravalli inscription (Mijs. Arc. Siirv., A. R., 
1929, p. 50), the Kadamba king of the Malavalli record 
{Ef. Cam., VII, Sk,, No. 204), Vinhukadda Satakarni of 
another Malavalli record {ibid, No. 203) ^ and Brhatphala- 
yana Jayavarman of the Kondamudi grant ® may all be 
placed roughly between about the beginning and the 
middle of the fourth century. 

^ Linguistic consideration seems to soggeBt that the Banavaai inscription (Ijid. 
Ant., XIV, p. 3S1) belonged to an earlier Vinunkada Satakarni. 

2 The difference in palaeography between the Kondamudi plates and the seal 
attached to them may be taken to suggest that Jayavarman ruled a little earlier than 
the time suggested by the linguistic standard of the Kondamudi grant. But as has 
already been noticed, the legend on the seal which is in Sanskrit cannot be much 
earlier than 300 A.D. 



Eaiua* Pallava GiiNEAi-oar from Inscriptions of 
THE Nki.lork-Gdntur Region 

Some Sanskrit records of the Early Pallavas have been 
found in the Nellorc and Guntur districts, which at one 
time formed the Northern part of the kingdom of Kancl. 
The Paliava genealogy constructed from these records cannot 
be (piitc easily and satisfactorily assimilated into the 
traditional list of early Paliava kings found in later records. 
The Paliava kings mentioned in these northern inscriptions, 
moreover, can scarcely he identified without difficulty 
^^ith the Paliava princes mentioned in the inscriptions of 
the rulers of Eaficl. Whether they ruled over Kancl proper 
is also not definitely known. It is therefore convenient to 
discuss the Early Pallavas of the northern records separately. 

The Omgodu grant, No. 1 (Ep. XV, p. 246), issued 
from the filhano or city of Tambrapa in the 33rd year of 
king Skandavarman, furnishes us with the following list of 
kings : 

3. itlahriraja Kuinaravisnu; his son 

2. SFaharaja Skandavarman (I); his son 

3. Viravarman; his .son 

4. Maharaja ^rJ-n'/oyrt-Skandavarman (II). 

Next we come to the Uruvupalli grant {Ind. Ant., V, p. 
50) of prince Visnugopavarman, issued from the sthana of 
Palakkada, in the 11th year of Maharaja Sirnhavarman. 
Here we get the following names : 

1. Maharfija Skandavarman (I); his son 

2. Maharaja Viravarman; hi.s son 

3. Maharaja Skandavarman (II) ; his son 

4. Yuvamaharuja Visnugopavarman. 

22 
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There can be no doubt that prince Vianugopavarman, 
issuer of the Uruvupalli grant, was the son of king Skanda- 
varman II who issued the Omgodu grant No. 1. There is 
however difference of opinion as regards the identification of 
king Sirnhavarman in whose reign the grant of the prince 
was issued. According to Fleet, Maharaja Sirnhavarman 
was possibly an elder brother of the Yuvamaharaja Visnu- 
gopa. According to Hultzsch however king Sirnhavarman 
of the Uruvupalii grant is the same as Visnugopa’s son • 
Sirnhavarman who issued the Omgodu (No, 2), Pikira and 
Mangalur grants. “ The term Yiivaraja or Yuvamaharaja 
which is prefixed to Vishnugopa not only in bis Uruvupalli 
grant, but in 'the two grants of his son Sirnhavarman, sug- 
gests that he never ascended the throne, but that the succes- 
sion passed from his father Skandavarman II to his son 
Sirnhavarman. The reason of this need not have been pre- 
mature death. If it is assumed that Vishnugopa declined to 
take up the reins of government or was prevented from 
doing so by some other reason unknown he may well have 
been alive during the reign of his son Sirnhavarman to whose 
eleventh year I would assign — Jaghavat as an Indian philo- 
sopher will say — the Uruvupalli grant ” {Ep, Ind., VIII, 

pp. 160-61). 

Three inscriptions of Visnugopa’s son Sirnhavarman have 
as yet been discovered. They are the Omgodu (No. 2) grant 
issued in his fourth year from a vijmja-slmudhdvdra {Ep. 
Ind., XV, 246), the Pikira grant issued in his fifth year 
from the vijaya-skandhdvara of Mematura-vasaka {ibid, 
VIII, p. 3 59 ff.) and the Mangalur grant issued in his 
eighth year from Da.sanapura (/nd. Anl. , V, p. 1.54)< They 
give us the following genealogical list : 

1.: Maharaja Viravarman; his son 

2., Maharaja Skandavarman (11) ; his son 
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3. Y’uvn maharaja Visnugopa; bis son 
d. Dharma-maharaja ^ Simhavarman. 

Next \xc come to the fragmentary Darsi record (Ep.Ind., 
I, p. 397). Tlie only information we get from this inscrip- 
tion is that it was issued from ihe adhisthCina {ciiy or capital) 
ofDasanapura by the great-grandson of aPallava king named 
Virakorcavarman. The form vlralcorca (c/. Virakurcavarman 
of later grants) shows considerable Prakrit influence which 
proves that the grant belongs to the period immediately 
following the age of the i^rakrit grants. We have already 
noticed that the Prakrit records of the Pallavas are not 
written in the early inscriptional Prakrit and that they have 
in them passages and verses couched in Sanskrit. It must 
also he noticed that the Omgodu grant (No. 1) of king 
Skandavarman JT is dated in his 33rd regnal year, on the 
13th iithi of the third fortnight of Hemanta. This is an old 
form of dating used in almost all Prakrit inscriptions. Like 
the Darsi grant, therefore, the Omgodu grant (No. 1) also 
seems to have belonged to the same period, i. c., the early 
Sanskrit period. Sanskrit grants showing considerable 
Prakrit influence appear to me not much later than the 
beginning of the fifth century A.D. They may be roughly 
placed between the middle of the fourth and the beginning 
of the fifth century." 

^ Other SoQth Indian J.-ings (e.g., tlio E.idamba kings JlrgeKavarman and Ravi- 
Tannan) also used Ibc title Dbnrmomnlifiraja. According to Fleet {Bojnh. Ga:., I, ii, 
p. 23S, note O, the title means " a Mab.irrija by. or in respect of, religion,” and may 
be rendered by " a pious or riteous Jilahriraj’a ” ; but svhat it actually denotea is *' a 
Jlaharaja who, at the particular time of the record, was engaged in an act of religion 
(dharma).” Some IcingB are called Dbarmamabarajadhiriiia ; c/. Pallava Sivaskan- 
davarraan ; the Kadamba king of tbe Malavalli record ; Ganga Nltimarga-Eonguiji- 
varraa-Perraanadi and bis successors (op. of., p. 303, note 3). Tbe epithet Dharma* 
maharaja, as Prof. Rayclmudbtiri suggests to mo, seoms to have been connected with 
the peculiar boast of those kings to be J:oh'tjiiga-doyiivasnima-dhann-oddharana-nHye- 
tannaddha. 

* For dates expressed in tbe old fashion in the Vi 5 ijukut)(lin records, see ahore ; 
and for the two Kadamba grants, see below. 
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It is possible that the great-grandson of A^irakocavarman, 
who issued the Darsi grant, was a predecessor of king 
Skandavarman II. Consequently, A^Irakocavarraan, 
great-grandfather of the issuer of the Darsi grant, was 
probably a predecessor of Kumaravisnu, great-grandfather of 
the issuer of the Omgodu grant (No. 1). 

We have now to consider the seventh and last of the 
Sanskrit grants so far discovered in the Nellore-Guntur 
region. It is the Narasaraopet record (commonly called the 
Ohura grant), issued from the camp at Palotkata(=Palakkada) 
during the reign of af/ayfl-Yisnugopavarman (TJ), son of 
Simhavarman, grandson of Maharaja Visnugopavarman (D 
aud great-grandson of Kandavarman (i.c., Skandavarman). 
See An. Rep. S. Incl. Ep., 1914, pp. 10 and 82. The grant 
is not dated; its language is Sanskrit and the alphabet used 
is Telugu. It registers the king’s grant of the village of 
Cura in the Karmarastra to a Brabmana named Casami^ar- 
man who belonged to the Ka^yapa gotra and was an inhabi- 
tant of Kundur,^ 

The fact that the first three names of the Narasaraopet 
list, Kandavarman {i.e., Skandavarman), (2) Visnu- 

gopavarman (I) and (3) Simhavarman, are found exactly 
in the same order in the Omgodu (No. 2), Pikira and 
Mangalur grants of Simhavarman makes it almost certain 
thatATsnugopavarmanll of the Narasaraopet grant was a son 
and successor of the issuer of the above three grants. Two 
points however have been advanced {ibid, 82) against the 
possibility of this identification. First, it has been said 
that the characters in which the Narasaraopet record is en- 
graved are comparatively more modern than those used in the , 
grants of Sirnhavarman, Secondly, it is argued that in the- 
Uruvupalli, Omgodu (No. 2), Pikira and Mangalur grants, 

1 The same as the native village of Sivasarman, recipient of the Polamum grant 
of Vi^pukupd*'^ Madhavavarman 1; see Ind. Hist. Quart., IX, p.959, and'chorc. 
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tlie son of Skandavarman and fatlier of Simhavarman lias 


been mentioned as a Yuvaraja or Yummaliaraja , while in the 
Narasaraopet grant Visnugopavarinan I is called a Maharaja. 
It has therefore been observed that Yisnugopavarman 11 of 
the Narasaraopet grant " must be a later king and very 
probably one of the missing group immediately preceding 
the line of Simhavarman and Sirnhavishnu whose] history 
is pretty certain” {loc. cit.). The grant has been assigned 
to the beginning of the 7th century A.D. 

In connection with the first point however we should 
notice the fact that the characters u-ed in the Omgodu 
grant (No. 2) of Simhavarman, son of Yisnugopavarman (T), 
are remarkably similar to those of the Narasaraopet grant 
of Yisnugopavarman 11. Krishnasastri therefore thought 
that the Omgodu grant (No. 2) “ must have been a copy of 
a grant of ti^c oth-Gth century A.D. , put into writing in 


-■evcntli century, thougls no direct evidence, external 
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1)6 prepared : 

1. Maharaja Virakorcavarmaii (Darsi pranl); his 
successor ( ?) 


2. Maharaja Kumaravisnu; liiB son 

3. Maharaja Slcandavarman (I); his son 

4. Maharaja Viravarman; his son 

5. Maharaja Skandavarman (II); issued the Omgodu 
grant No. 1 in his 33rd year; his sou 


5a. Maharaja Simhavarman (I ?); lie is according to 
Fleet the Pallava king referred to in the Uruvupalli grant; 
his existence however is doubtful; 

5b. Yuvamaharaja A^snugopavarman (I); issued the 
Uruvupalli grant; did not rule as Maharaja; seems to liave 
been wrongly called Maharaja in the Narasaraopet grant; his 
son 


6. Maharaja Simhavarman (II?); issued the Omgodu 
No. 2, Pikira and Mangalur grants respectively in his 4th, 
5th and 8th years; his son 

7. Maharaja Visnugopavarman (II); issued the Nara- 
saraopet grant. 




V 


Genealogy and Chronology of the Early 
Pallavas of KiSfcl 

We do Dot know whether tlie Pallava kings discussed 
in the last section ruled over the whole of the kingdom of 
Kancl. It is however prohahle that some one of the princes 
of the Pallava house of Kancl, who was originally made a 
viceroy of the northern part of the Pallava kingdom by the 
king of Kancl, carved out a separate principality in that part 
independent of his overlord. If this suggestion is to be 
believed, the kings of the main line of the Pallavas appear 
to have been ruling at Kancl side by side with the branch 
line that was ruling in the Northern part of the old Kancl 
kingdom. Here we shall try to see what we know about 
the history of Kancl after the time of the Pallava kings of 
the Prakrit grants. 

We have seen that Kancl was under a Pallava king 
about the fourth quarter of the third century A.D. That 
king was succeeded by his son Sivaskandavarman who 
ruled about the first quarter of the fourth century A. D. 
He may have been succeeded by a king named Skandavarman. 
In the British Museum grant of the time of Skandavarman, 
there is mention of the Pallava Yuvamaharaja Buddhavarman 
and of the Yuvamaharaja’s son whose name has been 
doubtfully read as Buddhyankura. It is not known whether 
this king ruled at Kancl and whether the crown-prince 
Buddhavarman and his son ever ascended the throne. 

In an attempt to fix the date of the Early Pallava kings, 
of Kancl, we are fortunate to have at least three points 
whereon we can stand with confidence. 
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(i) The first of tliese points is supplied by the Jain 
work, Lolcamhhaga {Mijs, Arch. iSe/rr., A.R., 1909 & 1910), 
where the precise dale of the completion of the work is 
given as the 22nd year of Siinhavarman, lord of the 
Pal lavas, and as 80 beyond 300 years of the Saka era. The 
22nd year of a Pallava king named Simhavarman therefore 
comes to be equivalent to 8aka 380, i.c., A.D. 458. Accord- 
ing to S. Jha the date given in the Lohavibhaga corres- 
ponds to the 1st of March, 458; but according to Fleet to 
the 25th August, 458. Any u'ay, the 22nd year of the Pallava 
king Siinhavarman corresponds to A.D. 458. He therefore 
began to reign in (458-21=) A.D. 436-37 {Ep. Ind., XIV, 
p. 334). 

(n) The second point of importance is furnished by the 
Penukonda plates of the Ganga king Madhava {ibid, p. 331 
ff.) which, according to Fleet, are to be assigned, on 
palaeographical grounds, to about A.D. 475. It may be 
noticed here that the characters of this epigraph are remark- 
ably similar to that of the epigraphs of the Salankayana 
king Nandivarman II {c.g., the Peddavegi grant; 
Journ. Andhra Hist. Res. Soc., I, p. 92ff.) whom 
I have placed about the middle of the fifth century 
A.D. (above, p. 73; Ind. Hist. Quart., IX, 208ff.). The 
Penukonda grant was issued by the Ganga king Madhava- 
Sirnhavarman, son of Ayyavarman, grandson of Madhava 
and great-grandson of Kohkanivarman. But the greatest 
point of historical importance in this inscription is that it 
tells us of Madhava-Sinibavarman being installed on the 
throne by the Pallava king Skandavarman and his father 
Ayyavarman being installed by the Pallava king Simbavar- 
man. We have seen that Fleet ascribes the Penukonda 
plates to CM-cfl 475 A.D. It is therefore almost certain that 
the Pallava king Simhavarman who installed Ayyavarman, 
father of the Ganga king kladhava-Simhavarman of the 
Penukonda plates, is identical with the Pallava king Sim- 
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havarman who, according to the Lolmviblmja, began to rule 
inA.D. 436-37. 

{Hi) The third point of importance is supplied by the 
Allahabad pillar inscription of Sainiidragupta, which refers 
to the Gupta king’s conflict with a certain Kanceyaka 
Vi.snugopa. This Visnngopa of Kauci ” has been taken 
by all scholars to have belonged to the family of the Palla- 
vas. Samudragupta is believed to have reigned from circa 
330 to 375 A.D. This dating appears possible from the 
facts that his father Gandragupta I began to rule in 
A.D. 320 ^ and that the earliest date of his son Gandragupta 
II, according to the Mathura inscription (Ep. Ind., XXI, 
p. 1 IT.), is (Gupta 61-t-320 = ) 381 A.D. Since it is proved 
from the Prakrit records that the Pallavas were master 
of the kingdom of KancT during the first half of 
the fourth century A.D., it is almost certain that 
Kanceyaka Visnugopa of the Allahabad pillar inscription 
was a Pallava king who ruled in the middle of that century 
which is the time of Samudragupta’s South Indian cam- 
paign. 

Let us now see whether these three Pallava kings — 
Siinhavarman, Skandavarman and Visnugopa, whose date 
is fairly correct — can be found in the epigraphs of the 
Pallavas themselves. The evidence of the Penukonda 
plates recording the installation of two consecutive Gahga 
kings — Ayyavarman, and his sou Madhava-Simhavarman 
who seems to have been named after his father’s overlord — 
by the Pallava kings, Sinihavarman and Skandavarman, 
renders it most likely that the Pallava king Sirphavarman 
was the faiher and immediate predecessor of Skandavarman. 
It is very interesting in this connection to note that the 
Udayendiram grant (No 1) of Nandivarman {Ep. hid.. Ill, 
p. 142) issued from KancTpura, is the only known Pallava 

1 Smith, E. Hist. Itid., 4tb ed., p, 296; oboce.p. 89 n. 


23 
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record, where in wc find a Pnllava king named Bii'ighavarman 
(Simliavarman) succeeded hy his son Bkandavarinun. The 
genealogy given in tiiifs record is : 

1. vSkandavarnian (I) ; his son 

2. Sii'ighavarnian ; his son 

3. Skandavarman (IF) ; his son 

4. Nandi varinan. 

These four kings are nienlioncd cxactiy In the same 
order in the Vayalnr grant of Rftjasiniha {ibid, XVTIl, 
p. 150 ; sec Nos. •Jl-li), tiiongh t iie relation of one with the 
others is not .sjiccificd there. AVe are therefore inclined to 
identify the Pallava king Siinhavnrman of the Loharibhruja 
and the Pcmikonda plates and Skandavarman of the latter, 
with respectively the second and the third king of the 
above list. 

Beside the Udayendiram grant, there is another 
Sanskrit grant belonging to the early Pallava rulers of 
Kfihci. This is the Ciiendaiur grant of Kumaravisnu II 
(ibid, AHII, p. 233f[.) issued from Kaheipura in the king’s 
second regnal year. The grant supplies us with the follow- 
ing line of kings : 

1. Maharaja Skandavarman ; his son 

2. Maharaja Kumaravisnu (I) ; his son 

3. Maharaja Buddbavarman ; bis son 

4. Maharaja Kumaravisnu (II) ; 2nd year. 

According to Hultzsch (ibid, p. 334), The alphabet 
of the Chendalur plates is more archaic than those of the 
Kuram and Kasakudi plates, but resembles those of the 
Pikira, Maiigalur and Uruvupalli grants, from which it 
differs chiefly in the omission of horizontal strokes at the top 
of letters. But a point which stamp it as more modern 
is the fact that r, k, and subscribed n consist of two ver- 
tical lines of nearly equal length, while in the Pikira, 
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Alaiigalur and Uruvnpalli grants the left line is still con- 
siderably shorter. Hence we may conclude that the four 
Pallava kings of the Chendalur plates ruled in the interval 
between Siinhavarinan ( of the Omgodu No. 2, Pikira 
and Mangalur grants) and Siinhavishnu (father of 
jMahendravarnian 1, acc. circa GOO A.D.).” 

We have already .seen that Sinihavarman, the second 
of the four kings mentioned in the Udayendiram grant, 
ruled from A.D. 436-37 to not earlier than A.D. 458. Thus 
his father Skandavarman I appears to have ruled at Ivanci 
about the first quarter of the fifth century, and his grand- 
son Nandivarman seenns to have ended his rule about the 
beginning of the .sixth century A.D. The accession of 
Haheiidravarnian 1 to the (lirone of IvancT is supposed to 
have taken place about the end of the same century, owing 
to his being an older contemporary of the Western Calukya 
king Pulakcsin T.I (A.D. G09-G42). Mahendravarman I 
was preceded by his father Sinihavisnu and grandfather 
Siinhavarinan (sec vcr.ses 10-11 of the Velurpalaiyam 
grant ; S. hid. his., Vol. ll,p. 3G3). Between Nandivarman, 
the issuer of the Udayendiram grant, who seems to have 
ruled up to the beginning of the sixth century and Simha- 
varman, grandfather of ^fahendravarmau I, the Vayalur 
record places three kings named (1) Siinliavarmah, (2) 
Simhavarman and (3) Visniigopa. The Vayalur grant 
thus places five kings between Nandivarman and Mahcndra- 
varman I, i.c., in the sixth century A.D. roughly. Since 
the rule of five kings covering about a century does not 
appear impossible, since the existence of four earlier kings 
(Nos. 41-44 of the Vayalur list) has been proved by the 
Udayendiram grant and since it is possible that the 
Greater Pallavas of the line of Mabendravarman I did not 
forget even their immediate predecessors, the three kings 
(Nos. 45-47) placed by the Vayalur record between Nandi- 
varman and Mabendravarman’ 5 grandfather may be 
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historical persons, though we have as yet no corroborative 
proof of their existence- We therefore think that the four 
kings of Kahcl mentioned in the Chendalur grant ruled 
before the kings of the Udayendiram grant. The kings 
of the Chendalur record however appear to have ruled after 
Yisnugopa who came into conflict with Samudragupta in the 
middle of the fourth century A.D. We have already se‘'n 
that, in the first half of the fourth century, Kanci was 
occupied by the Pallava kings who issued the Prakrit 
charters. 

There are references to some Pallava rulers in the 
inscriptions of the Kadambas. An epigraph of the 
Kadamba king Ravivarman (Ind. Ant., VI, p. 29) mentions 
Candadanda, the lord of KancI, who was defeated by the 
Kadamba monarch, Candadanda^ is evidently not the 
name but a hiruda of the Pallava ruler of Kanci who fought 
with Ravivarman. He cannot be satisfactorily identified 
with any king of the traditional list of early Pallava 
kings. His contemporary, the Kadamba king Ravivarman 
appears to have ruled about the end of the fifth and 
the beginning of the sixth century (500-537 A.D. according 
to Dubreuil, op. cit,, p. 95). The Anaji inscription {Ep. 
Gam., XI, p. 142) mentions a Pallava king whose 
name has been read as Nanakkasa and who was possibly 
a contemporary of the Kadamba king Krsnavarman I 
who ruled about the middle of the fifth century. But the 
reading of the name Nanakkasa is doubtful. ^ Another 
Pallava king named Santivara[varman, i.e., Santivarman] has 
been mentioned in the Hebbata plates {Mys. Arch. Siirv., 
A.R., 1925, p. 98) of the Kadamba king Visnuvarman. 
This Pallava king is supposed by some (see infra) to be also 

* Gf. I'gradandi, a biruda of Pallava Parainesvar.ivarman I, c. 656-80 A.t). 

2 In Journ. Ind. Hist , XTII, p. 5:2 note, ii has been suggested that the reading of 
the passage would Le sva-desa-ksayena niskdsita. If this reading is to be accepted, the 
name of the Pallava king referred to in the Anaji inscription ia not as yet known. 
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mentioned in the Birnr plates (Ej). Cam., YI, p. 91). But 
he cannot be satisfactorily identified with any of the Pallava 
kings known from the traditional list. It must also be 
noticed that excepting Candadanda none of these kings is 
expressly said to have ruled at Kanci. 

We thus come to know of the following early Pallava 
kings who appear to have ruled at KaiicI before the rise of 
the Greater Pallavas of Mahendravarman’s line : 

1. Father of Sivaskandavarman; about the end of the 
third century A.D., his sou. 

2. Sivaskandavarman ; about the beginning of the 
fourth century; issued the Prakrit grants discovered at 
Mayidavolu and Hirahadagalli. 

3. Skandavarman ; the British Museum grant was 
issued in his reign ; he is not definitely known to have ruled 
at KancI ; he may have been an early member of the branch 
line of the Nellore-Guntur region. 

4. Yisnugopa; came into conflict with Samudragupta 
{circa 330-375 A.D.) about the middle of the fourth century 
A.D. 


5. Skandavarman; his son 

6. ICumaravisnu I his son 


^ May this Kuinaravisnu T be identical with Kumaravisnu, great-grandfather of 
the issuer of the Omgodu grant No. 1? The first difficulty in this identification is that 
Kumaravisnu of the Omgodu (No 1) grant has been called a performer of the 
Asvamedha sacrifice, while the Chendalur grant does not credit Kumaravi 59 u I 
with any such distinction. It is also striking that only in the grants of the descendants 
- of Kuti.aravispn of the Omgodu (No. 1) grant the Pallava family is called " purified by 
.Asvamedha.” The above tentative identification is therefore extremely doubtful, 
difficiilly is that while according to the Chendalur crant Kumaravisnu I was 
his son Bnddhavarman and gr.and;on Kumaravisnu II, according to the 
(N’o. 1) Kumaravisnu was succeeded hy his son Skandavarman I, 
an and great-grandson Skandavarman If. But in this connection we 
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7. Buddhavarman ; his son 

8. Kumaravisnu II ; issued the Chendalur grant. • 

9. Skandavarman (I) ; his son 

10. Simhavarman ; he ascended the throne in A.D. 
436-37 and ruled at least up to A.D, 458 ; his son 

11. Skandavarman (II) ; his son 

12. Nandivarraau ; issued the Udayendiram grant. 

13. Candadanda, who came into conflict with the 
liadamba king Eavivarman about the first quarter of the sixth 
century. Candadanda may have been the hinida of No. 12 
or possibly of one of his three successors mentioned in the 
Vayalur grant (Nos. 45-47). 


14, Sirnhavarman ; ^-his son 

15, Sirnhavisnu; his son 

16, Mahendravarman I ; ascended the throne about A.D, 
600. 


may notice that the Vayalur record places a Skandavarman between Buddhavarman 
and Kumarvisflu II and it may be con:ectured that this Skandavarman was a son of 
Kumaravisnu I, who was made a vicerory of the norfhern part of the Pallava 
kingdom and eventually carved out a principality (here. In the Omgodu grant No. I 
Skandavarman I, son of Kumaravisnu, has been called sva-vinj Mhigata-rajya, wliich 
epithet may support the above suggestion, 

f It is doubtful whether Siqphavarmaa, grandfather of Mahendravarman I, ruled 
at Kauci. 
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The earliest known Pallava king is Sivaskandavarman 
who issued the iNFayidavoln and Hirahadagalli grants. In 
the latter grant l^ivaskaudavarnian refers to his father as 
Mall Iraja'-bappasruni. IBiihler (Ep. Ind., I, p. S, note 15) 
and following him many other scholars think that Bappa is 
probably the name of iBivaskandavarman’s father ; and in 
tills connection Fleet’s article in bid. Ant., XV, p. ‘272. is 
referred to. Bappa of course may signify a pers')nal name as 
we find this name in the list of recipients of the gift recorded 
in the Hirahadagalli grant itself." We must however 
remember that in many early copper-plate grants including 
some belonging to the Pallavas, the kings called themselves 
bappabhai.tdraha-pdda-bhalc(a, 'Mevoted to the feet of the lord, 
the father.” The word ha/ipa there means “father” and 
cannot be a personal name, as the fathers of those kings are 
definitely known to have borne names having no connection 
with the word bappa. It must also be noted that the tradi- 
tional lists of early Pallava kings do not mention any name 


' In connection with tho title Mahiiriija of Sivasknndavarinan’s father, it should 
be noticed that Sivaskandavarinan liimsclf is called yuvamohiirdja in the Mnyidavolu 
grant. He aesutnod however the more dignifiod title Dharma-.Mahiira.'adhiraja when 
he became king. Afc tho presont state of oiir knowledge, it is not possible to determine 
what relations givaskandavarraan bad with Northern Indi.s and bow this North 
Indian title was adopted by him. The celebration of the Afivnmedha possibly sugRests 
that Sivuskandavarman added new territories to the kingdom that was left by his 
father. 

Cj. Bappa, the name of the progenitor of the Gubilots of Mewar, 
and also the names Bappn^arman in tho Birur grant of Kadamba Vifnuvarman 
(Ep. Corn., VT, p. 91) and Bappasvamin in the Nidhanpiir grant of Bhaakaravarman 
(Kamarupa^asanSralijp. 21). 
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even slightly resembling Bappa. Bappa therefore cannot be 
taken as the name of Sivaskandavarman’s father without 
further evidence. 

At the time of Sivaskandavarman the Pallava kingdom 
of KaucI certainly included the Andhra country in the north 
and the Bellary district in the north-west. Prom the Penu- 
konda plates of the Gaiiga king Madhava we know that about 
the middle of the fifth century theGaiigas of Mysore acknow'- 
ledged the suzerainty of the Pallavas of Kancl. It is possible 
that this region was under the Pallavas as early as the time 
of Sivaskandavarmaii who was the most powerful king 
among the early Pallavas. This suggestion seems to he 
supported by the Talgunda inscription according to w'hich 
the early Kadambas of Banavayi (a place to the west of 
Mysore) also acknowledged Pallava supremacy.^ Mayura- 
^arman, the first king of the ICadamba family, is there said 
to have been installed by the Pallava king of Kancl. 
According to the Talgunda inscription {Ep. Inch, VIII, 
p. 31 ff.) Mayurasarman received the paUahandlia-sampuja 
as well as the land between the western sea and the Prehara 
from the Pallara king of Kancl (c/. samsritas — tadd 

1 According to the Talgunda inscription of Eadnmba Santivarman, Mayura- 
iarman went to KancT for studying the Vedas. There he took part in the pallav- 
asvosamsiha-kalaha, became enraged at the treatment be received there, and then, 
having trained himself to warlike exercises, easily overpowered the Pallava 
frontier guards and established himself at Srjparvata {in the Knioool district). The 
Pallava king took the held against him ; but being unable to subdue him installed 
him as king over the territory extending from the Western Ocean (Arabian sea) to the 
Prehara (river?). But what i< the meaning of a^va^amstlm kalalia'^ According to 
the lexicon Trikandahsa , the word samslha means kratu, f. e., sacrihce (cf. samsthah 
samSpti-hratusu carai=ca nija-rastragah, xstse 753). May then the word asEasamslfia 
mean Horse-'aacrihce? See Journ. Ind. Hist., XII, p. 354 fi. If this explanation 
is acceptable, it would appear that the quarrel of MayuraSarman with the Pallavas 
srosa in connection with an Aivamedha sacnfice. Among the Early Pallavas only 
Sivaskandavarman and Kumaravisnu of the Omgodn (No. 1) grant are known to have 
performed the Horse-sacrifice. Mayurasarman was possibly a contemporary of one of 
these kings The discovery of Sivaskandavarman’s grant at Hirahadagalli in the 
borders of Kuntala appears to settle the question. It is possible that at the time of 
givaskandavarman the Pallava kingdom extended np to the Arabian sea in the west. 
See infra. 
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maMpaJan=aradhya yuddhycsu vilmimaihprdpa pattabandha- 
sain2)ujdin Imrapallavaih pallavair= dlu'tam , hhaiigiir-ormmi- 
valgitair = iiHyad-apararnav-dmhhah-Jnidvadhivi prehdrdn- 
tdm=ananya-saiicarana-samaya-sthitdpi hhumim=-eva ca). 
This Mayurasarnian cannot be placed long after Sivaskanda- 
varman. We have seen that Sivaskandavarman ruled in 
the beginning of the fourth century, while scholars place 

Mayiirasarman about the middle of the same century 

« 

(Anc. Hist. Dec., pp. 95-9G; Kadamhahda, p. 19). Indeed 
the Prakrit language of the Chandravalli inscription of 
Mayiirasarman {Mys. Arch. Surv., A.E., 1929, p. 50) shows 
that this Kadamba king ruled a little later than the 
accession of Sivaskandavarman. The use of ^ (1.1) and 
the numerous double consonants like mm (1, 1), tr, ll 
(1, 2), sth, nd (1, 3), etc., appears to prove that the 
Chandravalli inscription was engraved some time after the 
execution of the Mayidavolu and Hirahadagalli grants of 
Sivaskaudavarman. He can therefore be rightly placed 
about the middle of the fourth century. A.D. 

I. The Mayidavolu grant was issued from Kamcipura 
by the Pallava Yuvamaharaja Sivakhnrndavarnma ( = giva- 
skandavarinan) on the fifth lunar day of the sixth fortnight 
of summer in the tenth year of the reigning Pallava king 
who was almost certainly the father of the Yuvamaharaja, 
but whose name is not mentioned in the grant. By this 
grant the Pallava crown-prince, for the increase of his 
victory, religious merit and strength, offered with libation 
of water, the village of Viripara situated in the Arndhapata 
(=Andhrapatha) to two Brahmanas, Puvaketuja and 
Gonarndija, who belonged to the Agnivesya gotra. The 
executor of the grant was givaskandavarman himself, and 
the order was accordingly sent to the vdpata (vyaprta), i.e., 
governor, of Dhamnakada (Dhanyakataka). Dharunakada 
which has been identified by different scholars with 
Dharanikota, Amaravati,^ Bezwada and Nagarjunikonda, was 
24 
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evidently the headquarters of the Andhra province 
incorporated in the Pallava kingdom. To tlie village of 
Viripara were granted all the immunities enjoyed by the 
Brahmadeyas.’ The word brahmadeya therefore means 
not only ‘'^a deya (grant) to Bralimanas,” but like the 
technical terms hrahnatrd, (lemlrd, derosat, etc , signifies a 
religious donation whicli implied certain immunities. Of 
the immunities or parihdra^, the following only are specified 
in the Mayidavolu grant : — (1) a-loyd-hlidddhci , (2) d-rdthd- 
samvinayika, (3) a-ydrdmpard-halwadha, (d) a-hluidd- 
^dvesa, and (5) a-hura-colaka-vinasi-khdid-sdmvdsd. 

A-lona-khadaha is, as already noticed, Bnnskrit d-JavdVd- 
khdiaka ; by this immunity the grantor gave up the royal 
right of digging salt in the village granted. About the next 
'parilidra Senart says (Ej). hid., VI, p. 68), “The word 
seems to represent arashirdsamvinayikd , but etymology alone 
is an unsafe guide in the interpretation of technical terms. 
Vineti is only used in a moral sense. Could we think of 
translating ''exempted from the police, the magistrate of the 
district (rdshtra- ; compare Dr. Fleet’s Gnyia Inscrijitions, 
p. 32 note), or of a rdshfrin?’ This would remind us of 
those grants in which, on the other hand, it is stated that the 
right to punish the 'ten offences’ (sadasaparadha ; see, e.g., the 
Alina plates ; 1.67 in Dr. Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions, p. 179 
and the Deo-Baranark inscription, 1.17 ; ibid, p. 217) is 
transferred to the donee.’’ A-parampard-halivadlia has been 
called a- 2 ^aranipard-baUmdda~galiana in the Hirahadagalli 
grant and has been translated by Biihler as “free from the 
taking of the oxen in succession.’’ This pari’/idra seems to 

1 Accordins; lo Kaiitilyi’s Arihaiastra (Samasastry’s Cod ed., p. 47), 
“those who perform saoririces (Hvik), spiritual guides {acanja), priests (purohita) 
and those learned in the Velas tj!rfltrii/a) shall he granted Brahmadeya lands yielding 
sufficient produce (ah/iirupa-doya/ca) and exempted from taxes and Gnes (a danda-kara).” 
Brahmadeya is also mentioued when KanUlya says {II, 20) that the dando (rod) of 
S'eubits (192 angulit) in length was used in measuring Brahmadeya and Stithya 
lands. 
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suggest that the villagers had to supply bullocks for the 
bullock-carts used by royal officers when the latter went 
on tour through the country. A-hhada-pavesa, as we have 
already noticed, implies that no troops would enter the 
village of Viripara and cause disturbances. Battles therefore 
could not be fought on the fields of this village. The next 
2 J(irihara is very important. According to Hultzsch, kura 
means “ boiled rice ” and colaka (coUaka of the Hira- 
hadagalli grant) is the same as cuJlakl, i.c., pot. The 
word vinasi has not as yet been explained. Possibly it 
means '‘fuel.” The words khald and snmviisa, respectively, 
mean “ cot ” and “dwelling.” This pnrihnra then implies 
exemption from the obligation of supplying boiled rice, 
water-pots, vinCisi, cots and dwellings to the officers who 
visited the place. In this connection it is interesting to 
note the views of Alami (VII, 115-119). According to 
this law-giver, the king must appoint a headman called 
gramika over each village, a da^in or das-esa over each unit 
of ten villages, a vim-^at-Ua over each unit of twenty 
villages, a ht-esa over each unit of hundred villages and 
a sahasr-udhipaii over each unit of thousand villages. As 
remuneration, the head of thousand villages should enjoy 
a city, that of hundred villages a^ village, that of twenty 
villages five kulas of land, that of ten villages one kida 
( = /r»b/ar(7po = I3engali kurohn, i.c., Bigha?) of land, but 

yuni rdja-pradeyuni pratyaliam grama-vCisibhili, 

anna-pan-endhan-udlni grdmikas = tan = avCipnmjdt. 

“ The headman of the village should get all of what is 
daily payable by the villagers to the king in the shape of 
food {anna), drink {pdna) fuel and other things {indhan- 
ddi).'’ By the above parihdra then the village would 
appear to have been exempted from its due.s to the grdniika. 
But khatvd (col) and sainvusa (dwelling) should possibly 
have been required by officers who came to the village on 
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tour, the grdmika being probably more or less a settled 
inhabitant of the village. In, connection with this jmrihdra 
we must also refer to line 8 of the ICudgere grant of 
Kadamba Mandhatrvarman (£/p. Ind., VI, p. 12) where 
the immunity is menfeioned as a-khatm-vds-audana, 
“ exempt from (the duty of providing) cots, abodes and 
boiled hce.”^ 

The villagers of Viripara and the royal officials are 
asked to exempt the village and to cause it to be exempted 
with all the above parihdras. It is also said that one who 
would transgress the royal edict and would give or cause to 
be given any trouble or annoyance to the donees, on him 
the royal authority should inflict bodily punishment. 

The ends of the ring that holds the plates together are 
secure in' an elliptical seal which bears in relief an animal 
couchant and facing the proper right — apparently a bull,^ 
as it has a hump on its back — and below it the legend 
Swaska{nddvarmanali ?) in an alphabet which appears to 
be slightly different from that of the inscription” (ibid, 
p; 84). The seals seem to have been kept ready in the 
record-office and were attached to a set of copper-plates when 
the latter was prepared. 

At the beginning of the Mayidavolu grant, there is the 
word ditham, i.e., “ has been seen,” exactly as on the last 
plate of the Hirahadagalli grant. This possibly refers to 


1 A Tamil record of A.D. 1407 refers to revenue in rice isakah-hhakt-adaya), 
and another of 1240 mentions “all the revenue in paddy excluding tolls and the 
small tax for the village police and including the three handfuls of paddy ; the tics 
in Karttika” ; etc. (■?. Ind. Ins., I, pp. 82, 89). 

* The crest of the Pallavas was a bull (rsabha lililchana) , evidently intended for 
Nandin the servant and carrier of Siva. The bull appears on the seals of Pallava 
copperplate grants, sometimes recumbent and sometimes standing. The banner of 
the Pallavas was the khatvahga-dhvaja, i.e., banner bearing the representation of a 
club with a skull at its lop. Sometimes the bull is described as ibe banner of the 
Pallavas. Siva seems to have been the family god of the dynasty {Bomb. Gag., J, 
ii, p. 319 and note). 
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a practice of examining the grants a ler the copying of the 
plates from a set kept in the king’s record-office. 

II. Hirahadagalli is a place near the western border of 
the Bellary district of the Madras Presidency. The copper- 
plate grant discovered there was issued from Kamclpnra on 
the fifth day of the sixth fortnight of rainy season in the 8th 
year of the Pallava Bharma-inaharajadhiraja Sivaskanda- 
varman who is said to have belonged to the Bharadvaja 
gotra and is credited with the performance of the 
Aguistoma, Yajapeya and Asvamedha sacrifices. As we 
have already suggested, the celebration of Asvamedha by 
Sivaskandavarmau seems to speak of the success of the 
Pallavas against the Iksvakusand other neighbouring powers. 
By this record the king granted a garden situated in the 
southern boundary of a village called Cillarekakodumka as 
a parihara, i.c., an honorific grant (see Mannsamliita, VII, 
201). Two nivarianas of land were also granted in a village 
called Apitti, one for a threshing floor and the other for a 
house, along with four Addhikas and two K<dikas. The grant 
was made in favour of a niimhcr of Brahmanas, the chief 
among whom was Agisamaja (=Agnisarinarya). AddhiM 
{—ardhiha), according to Biihler, is “ a labourer receiving 
half the produce.” It has been referred to in the Ellore 
grant of Salankayana Devavarman as addluya-inanussa (see 
also Mitalisara on ITijiiavalkya, I. 166). Kolika, as Biihler 
says (Ep. Ind., I, p. 9, note), “ corresponds to Sanskrit 
KatiUkah and may mean ‘ weavers.’ But it is also possible 
to think of the well-known tribe of the KolTs who are 
slaves.” 

The village of Cillarekakodumka, as also possibly Apitti, 
was situated in the Satahani-rattha (Satavahanlya-rastra) 
which is evidently the same as Satavahani-hara mentioned 
in the Myakadoni inscription of Pulimiavi {ibid, XIV, p. 
153) and corresponds roughly to the present Bellary district. 
The garden of Cillarekakoduinka is said to have been 
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originalJy granted by Sivaskjnidavai-man’s /atljcr. Tins 
part of the old Satavaiiana empire was therefore occupied 
by the Pallavas as early as tlie time of that king, tliat is to 
say, before circa 300 A.D. 

The following officials, employed in the different parts 
of the visaya, have been mentioned in connection with the 
observance of immunities : (1) Rajakuinara, (2) Senapati, 

(3) Batthika, (4) Madavika, (b) Desadhikata, (G) Gamaga- 
mabhojaka, (7) Vallava, (8) Govallava, (9) Amacca, (10) 
Arakhadbikata, (11) Gumika, (12) Tfitliika and (13) 
Neyika. Along witli these are also mentioned (14) the 
Samcarau takas and (15) the Bhadamanusas wljo might be 
sent by the king to the villages in order to execute any 
commission {ahma-pesanap-payuLla) . Bajakumara seems to 
refer to princes who possibly acted as viceroys of the Icing. 
Senapati is obviously “ leader of the army.” The word 
ratthika is equivalent to Sanskrit rostrika, i c., governor 
of a rastra. As regards the next term, Biihler says {ibid, 
1, p. 7, note), ” 1 consider the correction mdndavika as 
certain and take the word mandaba or mandapa, from which 
it has been derived, in the sense of modern mCnidavl, 
‘ custom-house.’ ” Leuraann however thinks that madavika 
is the same as madamhika, i.c., ” chief of a madamba 
district,” and Raychaudhuri translates it as ” burgomaster ” 
Desadhikata { = de^ddhikrta) is “ ruler of a desa.” Gama- 
gamabhojaka has been translated by Biihller as “freeholders 
of various villages.” This meaning of the word hhojaka is 
supported by its use in line 8 of theHirahadagalli grant itself 
where the donees are called cillarekakodimka-hhojaka. In 
justifying the form gdmagamabhojaka, Fausboll points out 
that repetitions of the same word \vith a lengthening of 
the final vowel of the first are commonly used in Pali in 
order to indicate wipsa {loc. cit., p. 7, note). According 
to Amara, the word vallava means gopa which is obviously 
the same as go-vallava of this inscription. Vallava there- 
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fore seems to be tbe same as vaUahlia which is so common 
in earl}^ South Indian inscriptions and is according to 
Jatadhara, the same as a§Da-raksa (keeper of horses). 
Biihler has translated the two terms as “ herdsmen 
and “ cowherds ” respectively. Amacca is evidently the 
same as Sanskrit amatija, “ minister.” Leumann thinks 
that arakliadhiliala {^araksadhikrta) means ‘‘ employed 
as a guard.” Biihler however read the word as 
dranadhikata and translated it as “ fore.sters.” Gumika 
{ = gaulmika) is evidently head of a guhna (outpost of 
soldiers).” According to Mann (VII, V, 114), a king 
must place a guhna in the centre of two, three, five or 
himdrad villages in order to protect his kingdom (see also 
j\Ianu, VII, 190 ; and Up. hid., XIV, p. 155). According 
to Biihler, Trithika may be connected with Prakrit iuha, 
“ tlrtha,” and possibly means “ overseers of fords or of 
bathing .places.” With neyika may be compnred the 
word naiyyoka of the Uruvupalli grant, w'hich Fleet changed 
to niyuMa- {hid. Ant., V, p. 52). Biihler thinks that 
naiyyoka is a mistake for naiyika, which would exactly 
correspond to neyika, and that both the terms are corrup- 
tions of Sanskrit ndyaka, which is commonly pronounced 
naieka and seems to mean a military officer of the rank of 
corporal or sergeant {Ep. hid., I, p. 8, note 13). It 
however seems to me that neither Fleet nor Biihler is 
justified in the interpretation of neyika. Naiyyoka of the 
Uruvupalli grant is evidently a mistake for naiyogika 
which word we find in the Chendalur grant of Kumaravisuu 
I[ {ibid, VIII, p. 233). The word is derived from niyoga 
and is evidently the same as niyogin which, according to 
Hemachandra, is S 3 mon 3 ^mous with karmasaciva, dyukta 
and vydprta. A vydprta is known from the Kondamudi 
grant to have been ruler of an dhara and an dyukta is 
mentioned in an inscription of Budhagupta as a visaya- 
pati {ibid, XV, p. 139). Naiyogika (or niyogin) may there- 
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fore be supposed to have been the ruler of some territorial 
division. The safwarantakas are “ spies ” (see Manu, VII. 
122) and the hhata-mamisyas are '' soldiers.” 

The grant is said to have been confirmed by libation 
of water (udakadimY and made valid as long as the moon 
and stars endure (a-camda-tarakdlika kdtunmn). All the 
eighteen kinds of parihdras were granted. The inhabitants 
of the visaya, specially those of Apitti and Cillarekakodurnka, 
were ordered to observe the pariharas and to see that they 
were observed by others. The king says, “ Now, if any- 
body, knowing this, proud of being a favourite of the king, 
should cause or cause to be caused a smaller obstacle to the 
donees, him, forsooth, we shall restrain by punishment. 
And further I pray both the future great warriors of our 
Pallava race who may rule within a period exceeding one 
hundred thousand years, as well as kings differing from 
us in descent, saying unto them : ' To him among you 
blessings, who in his time makes the people act according 
to the rule written above. But he who acts contrary to 
it shall be the lowest of men loaded with the guilt of the 
five mortal sins.” 

Of the eighteen kinds of pariharas the grant specifies 
the following ; (1) a-kura-collaka-vinesi-khattd-vdsa, (2) 

a-dudha-dadhi-gahana, (3) a-rattha-samvinayika (4) a-lona- 
.gula-cchobha, (5) a-kara-vetthi-komjala, (6) a-parampard- 
halivadda-galiam, (7) a-tam-kattha-galiana, and (8) 
a-haritaka-sdka-pupha-gahana. The first parihdra has 
already been explained in connection with the Maidavolu 
grant. The next parihdra, viz., a-dudha-dadhi-gahana, 
made the village free from the obligation of supplying sweet 
and sour milk, and appears to fall under the category of 
pdna, daily payable by the villagers to the grdmika (see 

^ As regards this custom, c/. Agni Purana, ch. 209, 40-50 : — 

tlravyasya namn grhniyad=dadan = Hi tatha vadet, 

toyam dadyat tato haste ddne vidhir =ayayi smTitah. 
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Manu quoted above). A-rattlid-sa'nimnayilm bas - been 
explained. A-lom-gula-cchobha (a-lmana-gtida-lcsobha) has 
been translated by Biibler as " free from troubles about 
salt and sugar.” That digging pits for extracting salt- 'was 
a royal monopoly is known from a number of inscriptions 
which refer to pariharas like a-lona-kliadaha {a-hvana- 
lilidtaka), (i-lamna-kreni-khanaka {Gorp. Ins. Ind., Ill, line 
118, No. 55, and No. 56) and sa-loha-lavan-dkara (Ep. Ind., 
IV, p. 101). The word g^ida, mentioned along with lorn, 
shows that the manufacture of sugar was also a royal monopoly. 
The following immunity exempted the village from the 
obligation of supplying grass and wood (c/. indhana in the 
passage quoted from Manu). The last parihdra of the list 
seems to signify exemption from the (occasional) supply of 
my.robalan, vegetables and flowers. Biihler says {ibid, I, 
•p. 8, note 28), “ Milk, grass, fire-wood, vegetables and so 
forth had to be furnished gratis by the villagers to royal 
officers and their servants. The custom still prevails in 
many native states” (see also Manu quoted above). 

The grant was executed by the king himself and the 
■plates were prepared in the handwriting of his privy- 
councillor {rahasyddhikrta) Bhattisamma who was the 
bhojaka {i.e., inamdar) of Kolivala. 

The Hirahadagalli plates are held together by a ring to 
which an almost circular and somewhat battered seal, 
about an inch in diameter, is attached. The emblem on 
the seal is an animal facing the proper right, which, 
-according to Biihler, may be intended for a deer or a 
horse.^ Below the emblem stands the word ^ivaskandu’- 
varmanah, the last three letters of which are defaced and 
-doubtful. It is certain that the legend on the seal was 
written in Sanskrit like the mahgala at the end of the 

^ The animal is most probably a bull -which -was the crest of the Pallava* (see 
Bomb. Gas., I, ii, p. 319, note 5). 

25 
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inscription which roads smsti go-hrahmana-hlchalta-vCicalm- 
^rotrhhya(h) Hi. This along wdth the fact that the 
Mayidavolu and Hirahadagalli grants sometimes express 
compound -consonants by more than one letter shows that 
these two grants w'ere executed at a time when Sanskrit had 
already made its way in the field of South Indian epigraphy. 

III. The British Museum plates appear to have been 
originally found at Kondakur in the Guntur district of the 
Madras Presidency. They were issued in the reign of siri- 
w/aija*Khandavamma ( = Skandavarman). We have already 
discussed about the identification of Sivaskandavarman of 
the Mayidavolu and Hirahadagalli grants and Skandavarman 
of the British Museum grant and have shown that the identi- 
fication is extremely doubtful. 

The donor of the grant is Oarudevi, wife (devl) of the 
Pallava Yuvamaharaja Buddhavarman and mother of ,a 
prince whose name has been conjecturally read by Hultzsch 
as Buddhyahkura. The relation of Maharaja Skandavarman 
and Yuvamaharaja Buddhavarman is not specified in the 
grant. There is no evidence that this prince, who seems 
to have been a provincial governor,' ascended the throne. 
Skandavarman is not known to have ruled at Kancl. It is 
possible that he w'as an early member of the Pallava house 
of the Nellore-Guntur region and was an ancestor of 
.Skandavarman II of the Omgodu grant (No. 1). He may 
possibly be identified with king No. 29 (or No. 32 ?) of the 
. A'ayalur list (see Appendix heloto). 

By this grant Oarudevi seems to have addressed the 
- villagers and officials at Kadaka (Kataka) to the effect that 
a certain field to be ploughed by Atuka on the western side 
of the drinking well below the raja-tadaga, containing four 
nivartanas of land, had been given by her highness for the 

I Buddbavarman may not be the king of the same name mentioned in the 
Cbendalnr grant, Buddhavarman of the Cfaendalur grant seems to be of later date, 
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increase of her highness’s life and power^ to the god 
Narayana of the Ku]i-mahataraka temple at Dalura. This 
Kuli-mahaiaralia-dcvalada appears to signify a temple estab- 
lished by a Mahattara named Kuli. The villagers and 
officials were asked to exempt the field with all immu- 
nities and to cause it to be exempted. The executor of the 
grant was Eohanigutta (Rohinigupta). 

The most interesting feature of the grant is that though 
it is written in Prakrit, it contains two imprecatory verses 
{hahuhhir=vasudha datlu etc.) which are in Sanskrit and 
are so common in the Sanskrit copper-plate grants. This 
fact and tlie fact that the grant expresses compound 
consonants, in all cases, with more than one letter, appear 
to suggest that the British Museum grant is slightly later 
than the grants of Sivaskandavarman. 

The seal of Skandavarman attached to the British Mu- 
seum grant bears a standing animal which faces the proper 
right and looks like a deer, but must be meant for a bull, 
the crest of the Pallavas (c/. Bomb. Gaz., I, ii, p. 319, note 
5), and, over the back of the bull, a few indistinct symbols 
which may be taken for the sun, a crescent, and perhaps 
one or more stars {Ep. Ind., VUI, p. 144). 
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Chendalur Grant oe Kumaravjsn uH 

The Chendalur grant was issued from i;i;fl7ja-KaficIpura 
on the fifth tithi of the bright half of Kartiika in the 2nd 
regnal year of the Pal lava king Kumaravi^nu II, who was 
the son of Maharaja Buddhavarraan, grandson of Maharaja 
Ivumaravisnu 1 and great-grandson of Maharaja Skandavar- 
man. Kumaravisnu I and his son Buddhavarman have 
possibly been mentioned in the Velurpalaiyain record (see 
above, p. 160). Like Skandavarman II (of the Uruvupalli, 
Omgodu No. 2, and Pikira grants), Kumaravisnu I has been 
described as the fifth loka-pdla. In the Mahdhharaia (see 
Hopkins, Epic Mythology, p. 149) and the Nanaghat cave 
inscription (Luders, List, No. 1112) the godsYama, Varuna, 
Kubera and Vasava are called the four /o/ro-pa/as or guardians 
of the world. The description of a king as the fifth Joha-pala 
means to say that he was a protector of the earth like those 
four gods. In classical literature (c.g,, Raghu, II, 16) a 
king is called madhyama-loka-pdla, “ protector of the middle 
world (i.e., the earth).” In this connection it is interest- 
ing to note the description of Samudragupta as ‘ ‘ equal to 
(the gods) Bhanada (==: Kubera), Varuna, Indra (=A^asava 
who is however different from Indra in the Nanaghat record) 
and Antaka(=yama) ; see Gorp. Ins. Ind., Ill, pp. 14n., 250.^ 

Like many other Pallava rulers, Kumaravisnu H calls 
himself kaliyuga-do§~dvasanna-dharm-oddharna-nitya-sanna- 
ddha. This epithet is also used by Visnugopavarman and 
Sigihavarman, and Nandivarman of the Udayendiram 
grant. The Pallava kings thus appear to have boasted of 
being called “ Defender of Faith; ” and the epithet possibly 
refers to the fact, that they w'ere determined to purify their 

1 Sometimes the quarter-goardiaus are said to be eight. According to Amara, 
the difc-patis are Indra (east), Vahni (south-east), Pitfpati, i.e , Yama (south!, Nairrta 
(south-west), Varuqa (west), Marut (north-west), Kubera (north) and I^a (north-east). 
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Brahmanical faith which was influenced .by; heretical doctrines 
like Buddhism at the time of the later Satavahanas and the 
Iksvakus, Kumaravisnu II has some epithets in common 
with Visnugopavarman of the Uruvupalli grant; Like: 
Visnugopa and his son Siinhavarman, he is called hhagmat- 
pad-Cnmdliyata and parama-bhdgamta, and like the records of- 
those two princes the Chendalur grant begins with the 
adoration fiiavi hhagavata. He was evidently a Vaisnava 
in faith. 

The record is an order to the villagers of Cendalura in' 
the Karmakarastra and to all the naiyogikas and vaUahlias 
employed there. Chendalur, the find-spot of the inscription, 
is a place in the Ongole taiuka of the Nellore district. 
Hiiltzsch has corrected Karramakarastra as Karmarastra 
known from several inscriptions. The form Karmmakarastra 
seems to be the same as Kamakaratha mentioned in a 
Nagarjunikonda inscription. 

The word naiyogika is derived from niyoga and is 
evidently the same as niyogin which appears to mean 
" governor of a district” (c/. niyogi karniasaciva aynkto 
mjayrtai — ca sah, Hemacandra). Vallabha means either the 
king’s favourites or keepers of the royal cattle. 

It is said that there were eight hundred pattikds (pieces), 
of khas land (raja-vastu bhuva sthiiam) in the village of 

Cendalura, and that by this grant the king offered 432 
pattikds out of that land as a Brahmadeya (brahmadeya- 

maryadayd) to a Brahmana named Bhavaskandatrata ^ who 
belonged to the Kaundinya gotra and the Chandogya sutra. 
The lands given did not include what was previously 
granted for the enjoyment of gods {devahhoga-hala-varjjain) . 
The grant was executed with a hope for the increase of 


According to Yama quoted in Sabdahalpadruma, b. v. sormo (c/. sarmd deva^= 
ca viprast/a varmd trata ca bhuhhujah, etc.), Bhavaskandatrata can not be the proper 
name of a Brahiua^a. 
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t!ic kinji’s {angevity, strength, victory and wealth, -in 
nccAniance v-'ich the hnln-niiiim (laws regarding (he hnhis, 
like d>-v-iiialn, Idiihsuhnla , etc,) anti was innde immune with 
all the piri'iulras. 

The villagers and oflicers were ordered to observe the 
itnnr.HUties awl to sec tiiat othens observed tlicm. People 
wh') would violate this order liave ])ccn threatened with 
l‘hy:'ical pimi-hment. The charter ends with the mmujnhi : 
gnd.rdhuinnn (sic) nnndat^t, svasltj — nstji prajabhyalj, which 
rctnimi- tis of a similar nutiujala at the end of tlic Ilira- 
li.'ulairalli grant (if isivaskandavarman. 

Thv word piljihfi ordinarily means “ a piece of clolli 
on rnian'i^y, it seems to mean “ a piece of land." We do 
not i;n<'w whether /eitti/w here signifies a particular land- 
lU'M arc like’ the nirartana. The land is said to have been 
.'•itinfed in tlej Kavneakara-bhoga of (be Karminrikaraslra. 
ii/.'g/.j is (.-vidently tlic same ns hhitldi of North Indian 
in,' 'ripti in-i. It signifies a territorial unit like “ district." 
F/. Ikiilava-bhoga (Kfsucl?) mentioned in the MaJidratfisn 
ibuL Cult., 1, p. 111). 
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Uda^endiram Grant (No. 1) of NANDivARi^rAN 

The Udayendirara grant was issued from Kailcipura on 
the fifth tithi of the briglit half of Vai^akha possibly in the 
first year of the Pallava king Nandivarman, son of Skanda- 
varman II, grandson of Simliavarman and great-grandson of 
Skandavarman I. Like the issuers of other early Pallava 
charters, Nandivarman is called haliyuga-dos-dvasanna- 
dharm-oddha-raiia-mtya-sanvaddha. His epithets hhagavat- 
pad-amidhyata and parama-bhagavata together with the fact 
that his grant begins with the adoration jitayi hhagavatd, 
show that he was a A^aisnava like Ahsnugopa, Sirnhavarman 
and Kumaravisnu II, 

Udayendiram, the find-spot of Nandivarman’s grant, 
is a place in the North Arcot district. The grant is full 
of textual mistakes ; the characters moreover do not 
belong to the early Pallava period. According to Kielhorn 
(Ej). Ind., Ill, p. 143), the grant is to be palteographically 
assigned to about A.D. 680 ; according to Fleet however it 
was fabricated about 935 A.D. {Bomb. Gaz.,1, ii, p.321n.) 
But the facts that the four kings mentioned in it are given 
exactly in the same order in the A^ayalur record and that 
the style and phraseology of the grant are very similar to 
those of the early Pallava records, seem to prove that the 
grant was copied, though by an incompetent scribe, from 
an early genuine record. 

By this grant, the Pallava king Nandivarman offered 
four pieces of dranya land at Kandvayil-grama in 
Adeyara-rastra, according to purva-bhoga-marydda, to a 
Brahmana named Kulacarman (=Kula^arman) who was an 
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of Kflncivayi! nnd belonged to the Kau^ika gofra, 
IVavacana sutra and Tnittinya caraiia. The lauds were 
grrsnted in accordajice with Brahmadeya-maryadri, with nil 
the inmuinitie? hut with the exception of dcrahhoga-hala, 
for the increase of the king's longevity, strength, victory and 
wealth. It is said that tlic four pieces of forest-land in 
KafiC.ivayibgniina arc to be made immune with all the 
pzrihnrar and that anyone wlio would violate the order should 
hi) physically punished. 

The seal of Kandivarraan attached to the Udayendirarn 
grant is circular. It contains in has-rclief the figure 
of a st.anding hull facing the proper left. There is a 
mtich worn and illegible inscription at the margin ((/oc. 
nl.). 
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Omgodu Grakt (No. 1) of Skandavarman II 

In the Omgodu grant (No. 1) of Skaudavarman II, the 
reigning king’s great-grandfather, Kumararisnu, has been 
called asvamcdha-ydjj, i.e., performer of the Horse-sacrifice. 
He was therefore a great king who was possibly a successor 
of Virakorcavarman of the Darsi plate. 

Kumaravisnu was succeeded b)' his son Skaudavarman I 
who is mentioned in the Omgodu (No. 1) and IJruvupalli 
grants. He is said to have been a imrama-hrahmanya ; but 
his most significant epithet seems to be sva-vlry-ddhigata- 
rajya, which means to say that he obtained the kingdom by 
his own valour. His father was a powerful king who 
performed the great asvamedha sacrifice. The significance 
of this epithet, as I have already pointed out, may be that 
after the death of Kumaravisnu, Skaudavarman I quarrelled 
with his brother who was probably Kumaravisnu’s 
successor at KancI, and carved out a separate principality 
in the northern part of the Pallava kingdom. Kumaravisnu’s 
successor at KancI was possibly Buddhavarman mentioned 
in the Chendalur grant. We cannot however be definite 
as regards this suggestion, as the identification of this 
Kumaravisnu with Kumaravisnu I of the Cbandalur grant is 
very doubtful. 

The son and successor of Skandavarman I w-as Vlravar- 
man who has been called “the sole hero in the world ” in 
all the inscriptions. He was possibly a warrior of consider- 
able importance. According to Krishnasastri {EjJ. Ind., 
XV, p. 249), this Viravarman is to be identified with 
Virakorcavarman of the Darsi plate, Darsi, identified by 
26 
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.some sc'hdliir.s with l^ns:in:ipurii, is ti pinre in llie Podili 
division of (he Nchorc district. Only 1 1)0 first of the 
Parsi f^ranl has heen discovered; it was edited by ITiiltzsch 
in Ep. hid., 1, p, .'157. 'J'he ^rant was issued from tlio 
ndhislhdufi of the. victorions Oasanapiira hy a Paliava king 
wliosc name and genealogy eannot l>e known until the 
missing plates of the grant are found, fhily the name 
of Virnkorcavarman, the greal-grandfathcr of the issuer, is 
known. The .‘Sanskrit form of the word Vlrnln/rm which 
is found in the Vayahir and Vclnrpalaiyam rccord.s. 'J'he use 
of this Prnkriti.sed name apjiear.s to show that the grant 
was issued at a time when Prakrit was still lingering in the 
field of South Indian cjiigraphy. 'i’iie identification of tliis 
king witli Viravarman however seems to me douhtfnl, since 
these two distinct forms [I'iz-, Virakurca and Viravarman) 
are found ns names of difTcrent kings in the Vayalnr list of 
early Paliava king.s. Virakorca of the Dnrsi plate may he 
the same as (the second) VirakuiTn of the Vayahir list. 

Viravarman was succeeded hy liis son who is called 
hl-vijaijaSksiuVdvanunii in his own Omgodn gmni (No. .1), 
but simply Skandavnrninn in tlic inscriptions of his dc.sccn- 
dants. He has some ci)ithct.s in common with Kiimnravj.snu 
I of the Chendalur grant and also with Skandnvarnian TI 
of the Udayendiram grant. Like Kumaravisnu I of tlic 
Chendalur grant he is described as the fiftli lo]:a-pilla. 
Though be is not called parama-hhCKjavata, his epithet 
hhagavad-hhaldi-sadbluim-savihhriviia-sarva-hihjCina in the 
grants of his grandson shows that he was a Ahiisnava. 

The Omgodn grant (No. 1) was issued from tfie 
victorious city of Tamhrapa in the 33rd regnal year of 
Skandavarman II, on the thirteenth iithi of the third 
Hemanta-paksa, This form of dating resembles that used 
in the early Prakrit grants and is remarkably different from 
the form of dating used in the Sanskrit grants of the 
Pallavas. It therefore shows tliat Skandavarman II ruled 
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not long after the kings of the Prakrit charters. We have 
already shown that some parts of the J^Iayidavolu, Hiralia- 
dagalli and British Museum grants are written in Sanskidt 
and that the issuers of those grants could not have ruled 
long before the kings who issued the Sanskrit grants. We 
have also suggested that the Sanskrit grants showing 
considerable Prakrit influence may roughly be placed in the 
period between the middle of the fourth and the beginning 
of the fifth century A.D.^ 

By this grant the king made a Brahmadeya of the 
village of Orugodu in the Karmarastra, and offered the same 
with the exception of the devabhoga-liala, in a form of 
sattviM-dana, to a dm-veda and sadahga-paraga Brahmana 
named GoJasarman of the Kasyapa gotra. The Karma- 
rastra in which Orngodu was situated has been taken to be 
the same as Kamma-nadu of later Telugu inscriptions and 
has been identified with the northern part of Nellore and 
southern part of Guntur, According to Krishnasastri 
{Ep. Ind., XV, p. 254), Orngodu may be the same as 
modern Ongole, the head quarters of the Ongole taluka of 
the Guntur district. Of the boundaries of Orngodu given 
in the Orngodu grant (No. 2) of Sirnhavarman, Kodikim 
may be identical with modern Koniki near Ongole and 
Penukaparru may be the same as Pinukldparu mentioned 
as the family name of certain Brahmanas who were reci- 
pients of a village called Tandantottam near Kumbakonam 
(S. Ind. Ins., II, pp. 519, 532). 


^ The early form of the dates used by the Visnubondins appears to be due to 
conservatism inherited from their original home. It should however be noticed that 
two grants of the Kadamba kings Mrgesivarman and Eavivarman who ruled about 
the end of the 5th and the beginning of the 6th century are dated in the old fashion. 
One is dated in the 4th year of Mrgesavarman on the full-moon day of the 8th 
fortnight of Varsa (hid. Anf., pp. 37-38), and the other in the 11th year of 

Eavivarman on the 10th iithi of the 6th fortnight of Hemanta (ibid, VI, p. 28). 
This old way of expressing dates in such a late period appears to be due to Jain 
influence. See below. 
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Tlifi Hcal of Hloindavarinan 11 uUaclu'd to the Oin^'odu 
grnot (No. ;i) is almost circtilur. It is totally worn away, 
and lias no trace, of any symlMds, " tlamoli it may lie 
presnincd to liavt; had on it originally tla; rcnumlif.nt hull, 
as in the ease of other Pallavn plants ” (K/). Ind., 

XV, p. 2(10). 
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(’noWN-PlUN'CI- Vl'^^'l-OnPA AM> nUAHMAMAHXHXJA 
Si?.51!AVAUMAN 

^'if•nngoJ^a or Visnn^ojiavarmnn, Fon of Sk.andavnrmnn 
II. (lid not .'i?cniid (he throne, llis IJniviipalli ^<rant was 
ippued in the 11th vear of the rci^oi of Mahruaja Siinha- 
Ynnnan. As we have alrcmlv pc'pii, I'leet thoiif^ht that this 
Siiniiavnnnan was an elder brother of the Ynvamahar.aja (or 
Yuvaraja) Vi^nnoop uarman. llult/tsch, however, stiggests 
that he is no other than X'isnuiiojia’s son who issued the 
(drngodu (Xo. '2\ Pikira and Mattgahir grants. According 
to the latt'T view therefore the P.illava throne passed from 
S'eand uarnnn II directly to his grandson Hiinliavarman. 

In the UritvopPli grant Visnogopivar/nan calls hirn.self 
pnj’i-r imr inj in i-ji nijuV. in-nduoga-.'^nt-it'i-ratra- vrntn- diksila 
and r’ijTr:<i~(junT-?irrn-^an(hiha-rijitjli!u, wljicl) lie could not 
inve said if li * w.ts not a ruler of subjects. \s a crown- 
prince he was po-^ihly in charge of a district of the Pallava 
kingdom. The ilistrici of which he v/as the governor 
prohaMy had its head quarter.^’ at Palakkada from where 
the Uriivupaili grant was issued. A.s we have alread}' 
noted, l),'<lh Visnugopa and his .son Siinhavarman are 
called parunn-\>hagavala in the inscriptions, all of which 
begins with the adoration : jilnm hhanaratu. They were 
evidently Yaisnava. In this connection, the name Visnugopa 
and liie dedication of 200 nivarianas of land (59-5 
aerC' according lo Kautilyn, but 1-iS'G acres according 
to jiis comincntator ; ?ee ijcloir) to the god ^ isnubara 
may also be noted. 
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In all the inscriptions of Visnugopa and Sirnliavarinan, 
the Pallavas have been credited with the performance of 
many asvamedhas or many /trains and this evidcnlly refers 
to the asvamedha performed by their ancestor fvumriravisnu. 
So far wc know only of two Pallava Icings who performed 
the Horse-sacrifice. Tlie first of them is Sivaskandavarman 
of the Mayidavolu and Hirahadagalli grants, and the second 
is Kiunaravi^nu, grandfather of Skandavarrnan IT who issued 
the Omgodu grant (No, .1). The former is also credited with 
the performance of the Agnistoma and A^'ijapcya sacrifices. 

In the Omgodu grant (No. 2) of Siinhavarman, the' 
Pallavas have been referred to as vallabJia which is evident- 
ly the same as in-vaUahha of the Mangaliir grant.. It is 
interesting to note that titles like sn-vaUabha, prlhhi- 
vaUahha, etc., were adopted by the Caliikya kings of 
Badami.^ Wc do not know whether the Calukyas appro- 
priated the title of the Pallavas. It is however certain 
that the ila.strakuta kings who succeeded tlie Calukyas in 
the . sovereignty of the Deccan appropriated these titles 
and were therefore known as vaUabha-ruja. Arabic travel- 
lers of the 9th and 10th centuries mention a powerful 


1 The Calnkya antagonist of Pallava Narasimlmvannan has been called Valhhha- 
rdja (jetd bahtdo vallahha-rajasya, etc., of the Udayendirom grant, Mo. 2; Ind. 
Ant., Till, p. 273). In the Samangadh inscription (ibid, XT, p. Ill), the Calukya 
contemporary of Ba?(raku(a Dantidnrga (II) has been called VaUabha. In the 
Yevur and Miraj grants (ibid, VIII, pp. 12-14), the Calukyas themselves refer to 
the 'greatness of their family as vaUabhardja-Jah^mt. Tliese are only a few of the 
examples. Prof. Raychandhnri points out to me that the fuller form of the epithet 
is iri-prl?ifm-calfab7ia which possibly suggests that these Vnispava kings claimed 
to have been incarnations of Vispa who is Iho vallabha of both Sri and P{-thiTl. 
There seems to be an analogy between these kings’ upholding Dharma from the 
Kaliynga-doja and Vispu's upholding P.rthivl from the Pralaya in his Tarnha incar- 
nation. The figures of two queens wil'h each of the two Pallava kings engraved on the 
portals of the Adi-'Varaba cave (identified by Krishnasastri with Mahendravarman 
I and his aon Narasitphavarman-Sitphavispu, but by T. G. Aravamuthan with 
Simhavispu and his son Mahendravarman I, see South Indian Portraits, p. U ft.) 
appear to represent symbolically Sri and P.rthivi (see my note in Jnd. Cult., II, 
pp. 131-32). 
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dj’nasty of the Balharas who ruled at ■ Mankir. Accord- 
ing to E. G. Bhandarkar (Bomb. Gaz., I, ii, p. 209), 
Bdhara- is an Arabic corruption of Vallahharaja and the 
Balharas of Mankir are no other than the Eastrakiitas of 
Manyakheta.^ 

• I. The XJruvupalli grant of Visnugopavarman was 
issued from the glorious and victorious sthana of Palakkada. 
By this grant, the Dharma-yuvamaharaja Visnugopavarman, 
who belonged to the Bharadvaja gotra and the Pallava 
family, issued an information about his donation to the 
villagers of Uruvupalli (situated in Mundarastra) and an order 
to all the aynldalias and naiyyokas, and the raja-vallahhas 
and sancarantakas, who had to make the following gift of 
the crown-prince immune with all the pariharas. The 
grant was in the form of 200 nivartanas of lands which 
w’ere made a devahhoga to be enjoyed by the god Yisnuhara 
whose temple called Visnuhara-devakula w’as built by the 
sendpati Visnuvarman at a place called Kandukura (or 
Kendukura). The object of the grant was the increase of 
longevity and strength of the donor. It is tvarned that 
any one who would transgress the order would be liable to 
physical punishment. The plates are said to have been 
given in the 11th year of Siruhavarma-maharaja, on the 
tenth day of the dark half of Pausa. 

Ayiiktaka which, as we have already seen, is 
synonymous with niyogin, karma-saciva and mjdprta, 
seems to mean “governor of a district.” The passage 
asmin visaije sarv-dyuktakdh possibly shows that there’ 
were several ayiikiakas employed in a single visaya. 
The word naiyyoka is evidently the same as nahjo- 
gika of the Chendalur grant which is derived from 


^ “Vallabharaja should, by the rules of Prakrit or Vernacular pronunciatiou, 
become VaJlabha-ray or BaUaha-Toy. The last is the same as the Balhara of the 
arbic ” (he. cit., also p. 337 f.). 
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fiiyoga (office, employment) and seems to mean “ governor.” 
Tbe word rdia-vallahlia may signify favourites or subordinates 
of the Pallava king. It may also possibly refer to keepers 
of tbe royal horses or cows.^ SdncarantaJm has already 
been explained. It is the same as sancdra of Kautilya’s 
Artha§dstra. Por the appointment of spies in the king’s 
own state to report to him about the conduct of bis officials 
and subjects-, see Mannsamhitdi "VII, 122. 

The word devahhoga has been shown to be the same as 
devatra, devasat, devadeya and devadaya, and signifies 
“ religious donation to a god.” In numerous South Indian 
grants reference is made to the fact that tbe land is granted 
with the exception of lands previously given away as 
devabhogahala. The word devaliala has been used in the 
same sense in the Peddavegi grant of Nandi varrnah II 
Saiankayana (above, pp. 94-95). 

The village of Uruvupalli in the Muhdafastra.has not yet 
been satisfactorily identified. The boundary of the field grant 
ed is however clearly stated in the charter. The southern 
and eastern sides of the field w'Cre bounded by the river Supra- 
yoga (or Suprayoga). At the northern extremity was a. 
large tamarind tree in the hills ; and the western side, 
was bounded by the villages Of Kondamuruvuduj Kendukura 
and Kararnpura. 

According to Pleet (Ind. Ant-.j Y, p. 5), “The seal 
connecting the plates bears the representation of what seems 
to be a dog, but in native opinion a lion.” The figure 
is possibly that of a bull. 

II. The Omgodu grant (No. 2) was issued from an un- 
named skandhavara on the fifth tithi of the bright half Of 
Yaisakha in tbe fourth regnal year of Simhavarman, son Of 
Visnugopa. By this record, the king granted the village of 
Omgodu (previously granted by his grandfather to a Brah- 

1 Cf. vallava in the Pikira and H'rahadagalli grants, and vallabha iii the Chends" 
Jur and Mangalur grants, 
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mana named Golasarma n of fehe Kasyapa gotra) to a Brah- 
mana named Deva^arman who was an inhabitant of Kon- 
dura and belonged to the Kasyapa gotra, Deva^arman was 
possibly a relative and heir of Golasarman. The village of 
Koudura seems to be the same as the native village of Siva- 
sarman, recipient of the Polamuru grant of Visnukuudin 
Madhavavarmau I, and of Casamisarman, recipient of the 
Narasaraopet grant of Pallava Visnugopavarman 11. The 
identification of Oragodu in Karmarastra has already been 
discussed. 

The grant is here referred to as purva-hhoga-vivarjita, 
which seems to be the same as devaWwga-liala-varja of 
other grants. It was endowed with all the parihdras, and is 
said to have been copied from the oral order of the Bhatta- 
rakSi f.e.,. the king himself. According to Krishnasastri 
{Ep. Ind,, XV, p. 262), the characters of this grant are of a 
later period than that used in Simhavarman’s other grants. 
He is therefore inclined to think that the grant w^as copied 
from an original record about the beginning of the 7th 
century A.D. 

In line 22 of the grant, reference is made to an eclipse^ 
being the occasion of the grant. It is however contradicted 
by the details of the date, m., 5th lunar day of the bright 
half of Vaisakha (11. 31-32). Krishnasastri however tried 
to reconcile the two particulars by supposing ‘That the grant 
which was actually made on the new moon day of Chaitra, 
a possible- day for the nearest solar eclipse^, was engraved on 
the copper-plates five days after, i.e., on the 6th day of the 
bright half of Vaisakha” {ibid, p, 253).^ 


1 As regards the importance ol eclipse with reference to donation, see Garuda- 
Parana, Purra-Khanda, Ch. 51, 29 ; — 

ayanc vi.pive c = aiva grahane candra-suryayoh, 
samkraniy-adisu kalesu datiairi hhavati c—ahsayam. 

2 According to Fleet ( J.R.A.S., 1915, p. 47.S), Sinahavarnaan, son of Visnugopa, is 
to be identified with the king of the same name who is known from the Lohavibhaga 

27 
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HI. Tlie Pikira grant of Simhavarraan was issued from 
the glorious and victorious camp at tiic king’s residence at 
Menmatura in his 5t}i regnal year on the third iUhi of tlie 
bright half of A^ivayuja with a hope for the increase of his 
longevity, strength and victory. Tlie copper-plates were 
discovered at Nelalur in the Ongole taluka of the Guntur 
district. 

By this record, the villagers of Pikira in Munda- 
rastra, as well as the adhyak.ps, vaUavas and .^rimui-sanru- 
rins, stationed in the rastra, were informed of the king’s gift 
of the above village, endowed with all the immunities (but 
with the exception of lands previously granted for the enjoy- 
ment of gods) to a TaittirlyaBrahmana named Vilasa^iarman 
who belonged to the Kasyapa gotra. The king says here 
that, as the village of Pikira has been made a Brahmadeya, 
it should be made immune with all parihuras by the king’s 
officials who would also see that they be observed by others. 
Any one transgressing this order is warned to be liable to 
physical punishment. The Avord adlujak&a means a ‘'^supe- 
rintendent” ora “ruler” (Aptc, SnnskrU-Englisli Didionary, 
s.v. Gita, IX, 10 ; Knimrasamhhava, VI, 17).’ Vallava 
means gopa according to Amara ; other Pallava inscriptions 
(e.g., the Ohendalur and Mangalur grants) have vallahha, 
which means gliotaka-raksalca according to Jatadhara (see 
i^ahdakalpadrinna, s.v. pdlaka). According to Amara how^ever 
vallahha means adhyalcsa which has been explained by a 
commentator as gav-ddliyaksa {ibid, s.v.). Vallahha is 
generally taken to signify favourites of the king. Sdsava- 
sahedrin may be the same as .^asaua-Jiara, i.e., messenger; 
it may also be identical with Saucaraniaka of other inscrip- 
tions. 


to liave ascended the throne in A. D. 436-37. In A.D. (436-37 + 3=) 439-40 however 
there was no solar eclipse on the newmoon day of Caitra. 

^ Being connected with vallava fcowherd), raay adhyalixa signify gav-adhyakaal 
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tThe seal of Simhavarmari; attached to the Pikira grant is 
very much worn, but bears in relief., on a counter-sunk sur- 
face, an animal (bull?) with mouth open and face to the 
proper left. It is represented as seated on a horizontal line 
that is in relief. It closely resembles the animal represented 
on the seal attached to the Uruvupalli grant. The tail and 
fore-legs of the animal are not seen {Ep. Ind. , YIII, p. 160). 

IV. The Mangalur grant was issued from Dasanapura 
(identified with Darsi in the Nellore district), on the fifth 
tithi of the bright half of Caitra in the 8th year of Simha- 
varman’s reign with the hope of increasing his longevity, 
strength and victory. 

By this record, the king granted the village of Manga- 
dur or Mangalur in Vehgorastra as a Brahmadeya to the 
following Brahmanas : — (1) Apastambiya Eudrasarman 
of the Atreya gofcra, (2) Apastambiya Turkkasarman of the 
Vatsyayana gotra, (3) Apastambiya Damasarman of the 
Kausika gotra, (4) Apastambiya yajnasarman of theBharad- 
vaja gotra^ (6) Apastambiya Bhavakotigupta^ of the Parasara 
gotra, and (6) Vajasaneyi Bhartrsarman, (7) Audamedha^ 
(8) Chandoga^ (9) Sivadatta, and (10) Hairanyakesa Sasthi- 
kumara of the Gautama gotra. 

The villagers of Mangadur as well as the ad}iyaksaSj_ 
mllabhas and Basana-saiicarins were informed of the dona- 
tion which was endowed with all the immunities^ but was 
with the exception of the devahhoga-hala. The villagers 
and officials were ordered to observe the immunities them- 
selves and to see also that others observed them. Trans- 
gressers of the order were liable to physical punishment. 

Vengorastra seems to be the district of Vengi which lies 
between the rivers Krishna and Godavari. This district was 

1 Accordin'' to Satatapa quoted in the Udvahatattva and SrSddliatattva (see 
SahdaUJvadms.v. g«pto and remm) names ending in the urord gupta properly 
belong to the Vaisyas(c/. gupta-dSS'Stmakmp. nama prahstatn va,sy>- ' ..^oh). 
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in the possession of tlie l5riliihkriyanas as early as the lime of 
Ptolemy (140 A. D.) ; but they became independent only 
after the downfall of the Satavahanas. At the time of 
Sirnhavarman, the southern fringe of the district may have 
been occupied by the Pallavas. It is however possible that 
the name "Veiigi extended over some parts of the country to 
the south of the Krishna at the time of the Srilaiikayanasd 
Maugadur was possibly situated in the southern fringe of the 
ancient kingdom of the Salankayanas. 


1 Prom the ninth century Vengi appears to have signified the kingdom ot the 
Pastern Calukyas. The Telugu-Mahabh&rata (5.di, 1, 8) of the middle of the eleventh 
century refers to Eajahmundry in the Vengi country {Jonrn. Dept. LeU, Xlt p. 31). 
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CHAPTER I 

EARLY KADAMBAS : MAYURASARMAN’S LINE 

I 

Early History of the Kuntala Region 

The Kuntala country' seems to have comprised the sou- 
thernmost districts of the Bombay Presidency and the nor- 
thern part of Mysore.^ In a wider sense Kuntala possibly 
signified the whole of the Kanarese speaking area of Bom- 
bay, Madras and Mysore with the exception perhaps of the 
coast region. The position of the country is indicated by 
the fact that it was washed by the river Krsnavarna {bid. 
Ant., 1879, p. IS) and included Kiirgod in the Bellary dis- 
trict {Ep. bid., XIV, p. 265), Gaiigavadi in south Mysore 
(Ep. Cam., IV, Hunsur 137), Nargund in the Dharwar 
district {bid. Aiii., 1883, p. 47), Taragal in the Kothapur 
state {ibid, p. 98), Terdal in the Sangli state in South 
Bombay {ibid, 1883, p. 14) and Kuntalanagara (Nubattur 
in the north-west of Mysore)." From about the middle of 
the fourth century up to about the middle of the seventh, 
when the country was finally made a province of the Calu- 
kya empire, Kuntala or Karnata'^ is known to have been 
ruled by princes who belonged to the Kadamha family. 

^ Cf. a record of A.D. 1077 in Ep. Cam., Vm, Sb, 262 ; " In the centre of that 
middle world ia the golden mountain to the south of which is the Bharata land in 
which like the curls of the lady earth shines the Kuntala country to which an 
ornament (with various natural beauties) is Banavast." Some other inscriptions also 
prove that Kuntala was the district round Bans vast. In the traditional lists of 
countries and peoples in the epics, Purdnas and works like the Brhatsomhitd however 
Kuntala and BanavasI are sometimes mentioned separately. 

2 T am indebted for some references to Prof. Bayohaudhuri. See Bomh. Gaz., I, ii, 
p. 653. 

3 Kuntala and Karpata are used as synonymous in the VikTamdnhadevacariia by 
Bilhana. Yiktaroadiiya VI has been called both fttmtoi-endii (or kuntol-endfro) and 
Jcarnat-endit (IX, 41-42). Vaijayantf, identified with BanavasT, has been described as a 
iilaJca (that ia to say, 'the capital) of the Karnata country in the Birur grant of Vispnvar- 
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Some inscriptions of the Nagarakhanda Kadambas 
{J. B. B. R. A. S., IX, pp. 245, 285; Ep. Garn., TO, Sk. 
225, etc.) say that the Kadamba family originated from the 
Naodas who ruled over Kuntala and the adjoining districts 
of the Deccan.^ But these inscriptions belong to the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, and very little importance can be 
put to the traditions recorded in them, . It is however not 
quite impossible that the mighty Nandas held sway over 
considerable portions of the Deccan. Eeference to the 
wealth of the Nandas in a Tamil poem (Aiyangar, Beg. S, 
Ind. Hist., p. 89) and the existence of a city called Nander 
or Nau-Nand-Dehra on the Godavari (Raychaudhuri, Pol, 
Hist. Ana. Ind., 2nd ed,, p. 142) may be supposed to support 
the above conjecture. 

In the Sravana-Belgola inscriptions (Bp, Gam., VIII, Sb. 
1, 17, 54, 40, 108; III, Sr. 147, 148, etc.), there is a story 
of the migration of Ghandragupta Maurya in Mysore in 
company of the Jain teacher Bhadrabahu. An inscription 
in the Sorab taluka (ibid, VIII, Sb. 263) says that Nagara- 

tnan (Ep. Cam., VI, p. 91). Karnata therefore signiBed the aiime territory as 
Kuntala or the country of whioh Kuntala formed a part. In the traditional lists 
hwever they are sometimes separately mentioned, Karnata has been taken to have 
been derived from a Dravidian original like har-yiadu —Itan-nadu (black country) or 
kara-nddu (great country; e/. Maha-rastra). Kuntala seems also to have been 
Sanskritised from an original like Karnata. The separate mention of Kuntala, 
Karijata, BanavasJ, Mahisaka (c/. Mahisa-visaya in a Kadamba grant), etc., in some of 
the traditional lists may possibly refer to the fact that these names originally sigoified 
separate geographical units abutting on one another. Sometimes however one of 
them may have formed the part of another; c/. the case of Tamralipti which is men- 
tioned in literature as an independent slate, as a part of Sumha and also as a part of 
Vanga; also the case of Taxila (Kaychandhuri, Indian Antiquities, p. 18G f.) 
With the rise of Kanarese powers like the Calukyas and the Ra?trakuta3, the name 
Karnata (sometimes also the name Kuntala) extended over a large part of western 
and southern Deccan. In the Kalihgattu-parani, the Calukyas have been described as 
Kuntalar, “ lords of Kuntala " (see Tamil Lexicon, Mad. Univ., s.v.). An inscription 
of Harihara 11, dated in Saka 1307 [S. Ind. Ins., I, p. 158, verses 25-26) says that 
Vijaynagar (modern Hampi) belonged to the Kuntala visaya of the Karnata country. 

^ An inscription says that the nine Nandas, the Gupta family, and the Maurya 
kings, ruled over the land of Kuntala ; then the Eatt s, then the Calukyas, then 
Kalacurya Bijj'ala, and then Hoysala Viro-Ballala II (Bomb. Gaz., I, ii, p. 234, note). 
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khanda ‘'was protedcd b}' the wise Candragupta, an abode 
of the usages of eminent Ksatri 3 ’as.” This record liowever 
belongs to the fourteenth centur}', and none attaches much 
importance to it. But these traditions, taken together 
witi) references to the Vamba-i^Ioriyar (Maiirya upstarts) 
advancing as far soutl) as tl»e Podiyil Hill in the Tiunevelly 
district, may possibly be taken to suggest that the Maurya 
successors of the Nandas were master of considerable por- 
tions of Lower Deccan and the Par South. The above 
traditions arc in a way confirmed by the discovery of the 
inscriptions of Asoka at Siddfipur, Jatinga-Eameswar and 
Brahmagiri in the C))italdrug district of Mysore. This goes 
to show that at least the greater part of the Kuntala country 
was within the dominions of the iMaiiryas at the time of 
Asoka. According to a tradition recorded in the Mahavavisa 
(XII, 41) and the Diparamsfl (Ylir, 10), the Buddltist tea- 
cher Rakkhita was deputed to BanavasI (the capital of Kun- 
tala or the district round the city) in the third century B. C. 
shortly after the Great Council held at Paf-aliputra in the 
eighteenth year of Asoka. Some scholars think that Kong- 
kin-na-pu-lo visited by the Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chwang is ■ 
to be identified with the capital of the Kuntala country. If 
this identification is to be accepted, we have possibly another 
tradition regarding the Maurya occupation of Kuntala. Yuan 
Chwang says that there was to the south-west of the city a 
stupa, said to have been built by A^oka on the spot wliere 
{5rutavim.<atikoti made miraculous exhibitions and had many 
converts (Watters, On Yuan Chwang' s Travels, II, pp. 
237-38; Beal, Bud. Bcc. IF. World, 11, pp. 263-55).’ 

We know very little of the Kuntala country for a long 
time after A^oka, The Satavahana king Gautamfpura 8ata- 

1 The rofcroDcc to an officer designated rajjuha in the Molavalli grant of 
Vifijolcoilda CatukulSnanda Sataknrpi possibly suggests that the Kuntala country was 
once ruled by the Mauryas, Hid raj julias (<=ra}u!iat) axo many times referred to in 
the inscriptions of A^okn. 

28 
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karni, who ruled about the first quarter of the second century 
and claimed a sort of suzerainty over the whole of Daksina- 
patha, possibly had some connections with.VaijayantI (Bana- 
vasT)/ the capital of ancient Kuntala or Karnata. The 
claim of Gautamiputra’s lordship over the Malaya mountain 
(the southern part of the Western Ghats) may be a vague 
one; but the Nasik inscription ( Ep. Ind., VIIL, p. 71) of 
his eighteenth regnal year records an order of the Satava- 
hana king when he was in “the camp of victory of the army at 
(or, of) Vai jay anti.” This record was issued through the 
amdtya t5ivagupta who was, according to Eapson (Catalogue, 
p. Iviii), apparently Gautamiputra’s minister at 
BanavasL Eapson further identifies this !5ivagupta with 
Sivaskandagupta mentioned in a Earle inscription of the 
same Satavahana king (h c. cit.; Bp. Ind, VII, p. 64). .There 
is as yet no further proof to make us definite as regards the 
occupation of Kuntala by the main line of the .Satavahanas. 

. . According to thePwrunas, the Andhra (i.e., ’Satavahana) 

dynasty had five different branches (cf. andhrdnam samsihi- 
tdli panca tesdni vauUdli samdh punah] Vdyu, 99, 358). 

■ Indeed one branch of the Satavahanas, generally called the 
Cutu-Satakarni family, is known from inscriptions, coins 
and literary references to have ruled at Vaijayanti (BanavasI) 
in the Kuntala country before the Kadambas! 

The Matsya list of the Andhra (= Satavahana) kings 
gives the name of Kuntala-Satakarni. A commentator of 
Vatsyayana’s Kdmasutra clearly explains the term kuntala m 
the name Kuntala-Satakarni-Safavahana as kuntala-visaye 

1 Ai shown by Fleet (Bomb. Gaz , I, ii, p. 278-79 note), the identification of 
Vaijayanti with BanavasI is sufficiently estiblished by two points, Fiistly, a name 
of BanavasI is known to have been Jayanll (see, e.g., Ind. Ant., IV, p. 207), Which 
is very similar to Vaijayanti. Secondly, a Calukya record fibid, XIX, p. 152) of A.D. 
692 menlions the E.ievolal distrii t as eiiuafed in the north-east quarter in tl e vicinity 
of Vaijayanti, while other records prove that Edevo.lal was the name of the district 
round Haii.al which is ju-t to the northeast of BanavasI. The city seems to have 
been menli mcd in the Geo;'raphy of Ptolemy as Banausj. 
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■jaiatvdt tat-samakliyali. A Satavahana king of Kuntala is 
meutioDed in the Kmyamimdmhd as having ordered the ex- 
clusive use of Prakrit in his harem. Prof. Raychaudburi 
(op. Git., p. 260) is inclined to identify this king with the 
celebrated Hala, sometimes credited with the authorship 
of the Gdthdsaptasatl. According to this scholar, the 
Matsya-Purdna which gives thirty names in the list of the 
Andhra or Satavahana kings mentions not only the kings of 
the main line, but includes also the kings of the branch that 
ruled in Kuntala. 

Inscriptions discovered in the western and south-western 
districts of the Satavahana empire, that is to say, in 
Aparanta (c/. Kanheri, Arch. Surv. W. hid., V, p. 86) and 
in Kuntala (cf. BanavasI ; Ind. int., 1885, p. 331) including 
the north of Mysore (cf. Malavalli, Shimoga district, Ep. 
Gam,, VII, p. 251) testify to the existence of a line of the 
Satavahanas called the Cutukula which was in possession 
of South-Western Deccan before the conquest of BanavasI 
by the Kadambas. The relation of the Cutu-Satakarnis with 
the Satakarnis of the main line is quite uncertain. But 
Eapson thinks that, as the Cutus were intimately connected 
with the Maharathis and Mahabhojas, it is probable that 
the branch of Kuntala was originally subordinate to 
the main line of the Satavahanas and that it shook off the 
yoke when the power of the imperial line ’ began to decline 
after the death of Yajna Satakarni (op. cit., pp. xxi-ii, 
xlii). 

A doubtful passage of the ' Devagiri grant {Ind. Ant., 
VII, p. 35), which seems to imply a connection of the 
Kadambas with the Nagas possibly suggests that the Kuntala 
country was originally ruled by the Nagas. These Nagas 
however may be identical with the Cutu-Satakarnis who 
according to many scholars belonged to the Naga dynasty. 
That the Cutu family had Naga connections is clear from 
the Kanheri inscription, which mentions Nagamulanika^; 
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molilicr of Skandiinaga Saialca and daugliler of Vi^niikada 
Cutu-kulrinaiida Salakarni (Rnpson, op, cit., p. liii). 

Tho following rocovds of tho Cutii-Satakarnis are said to 
liavo so far been discovered : — 

I. Kanhcri inscription of Haritiputra Vi^nukada Outu- 
lailaiinnda Satakarni (Rapson, loo. cii.). As -the name of 
tlie king could not be read, this record was formerly attri- 
buted to tho reig]i of Vaaistiluputra Pulumavi. Tho donor 
mentioned in this inscription is Nagamulanika who was the 
wife of a Maharathi, tho daughter of a MahabhojI and of tho 
great king, and tho mothci’ of Skandanaga-Sataka. Rapson 
has no doubt that she is to be identified witli the donor of 
the Banavnsi inscription in which she is said to have been 
the daughter of king Haritiputra Vi^nukada Cutn-kulananda 
Satakarni whoso name must have originally stood also in 
the Kanhcri inscription. 

IL Banavasi inscription of tho twelfth year of Hariti- 
piitra Vi^nukada Cutu-kulananda Satakarni (Rapson, op, 
cAU, pp. liii-iv). According to Buhlor’s interpretation of the 
record {Ind. Ani.y XIV, p. .334) the. king had a daughter 
named Sivaskandanagoiiri who made the grant of a naga^ a 
tank and a af/aM-a (monastery) on the first lunar day of tho 
seventh fortnight of I-Icraanta. "With respect to these gifts 
amaco {amdiya, he., minister) Khada Sati (Skanda Sati) was 
tho Superintendont of work (Immapitiha) . Tho Naga was 
made by Nataka (Nartaka), tho pupil of dcurya Idamoraka 
(Indramayura) of Sainjayanti. According to the MaJid- 
blidrata (II, 31, 70) Samjayanti was situated near Karahata 
which may bo the same as modern Karhad. Sainjayanti 

1 " In Soulhorn India, oarvod alono-iiiia ((08 of tho Nilga aro not up to' thin day, 
often at tho ontranco of a town or village, for publio adoration, and eoromonial 
offoriiigo arc made lo tho living cobra. Groups of Nilgn.kals (snalco-HtonoB) nro to bn ' 
found in nlnioBt every village, heaped up in a corner of tlio court-yard of n Siva letnplo 
or placed under tho ahado of a venerable Pipnl (Fiona lloligiosa) or a Mnrgoim (Molia 
Apadiraelm) troo " (in. Rep, S. Iitd, Ep., p. 25 and plates). 
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may possibly be identified with VaijayantI or BanavasI 
which was'also called Jayanti. The Mahahharata mentions 
the city of Sarnjayanti in connection with Sabadeva’s 
digvijaya in the south, along with the Pandyas, Keralas and 
Dravidas. 

Rapson, on the other hand, thinks that the proper 
name of the donor is not mentioned in the inscription, 
but she is said to have been the daughter of the great 
king and to have been associated in the donation with 
Prince Sivaskandanaga^rl. He further suggests that the 
donor is styled MahabhojI oi, it is possible, that the 
passage mahdhhuviya maharaja-hdlilmja may be taken to 
mean “of the daughter of the MahabhojI and of the great 
king.” If the latter interpretation be accepted, the 
epithets — except malidratliinl — would be the same as in the 
Kanheri inscription. Rapson has little doubt that the 
prince Sivaskandanaga^ii of this inscription is identical with 
Skandanaga-Sataka of the other inscription. Thus, accord- 
ing to him the donors mentioned in the Kanheri and Bana- 
vasi inscriptions must be one and the same person, viz., the 
daughter of king Visnukada Cutu-kulananda Satakarni. He 
further identifies this Sivaskandanagasri = Skandanaga-Sataka 
with king Sivaskandavarman mentioned in the Malavalli 
record {Ep. Gam., VII, p. 252) of an early unknown 
Kadamba king, and says that the prince subsequently came 
to the throne of VaijayantI as the heir of his maternal grand- 
father and was possibly the last reigning member of 'the 
Cutu dynasty. The identification of the slightly similar 
names, viz., SivaskandanagaM, Skandanaga-Sataka and 
Sivaskandavarman, however, cannot be accepted as certain. 

III. The Malavalli inscription of the first regnal year 
of Manavya-sagotra Haritiputra Visnukadda Cutukulananda 
Satakavni (Ep. Gam., VII, p. 251). The inscription 
records the grant of a village. The king is here called raja 
of the city of VaijayantI. The inscription is followed on 
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the same pillar by an early Kadamba record whicli mcniioris 
Manavya-sagotra Haritiputra Vaijayanti-pati !5ivaskanda- 
varnuin as a previous ruler of the locality. If judged by 
the standard of palaeography, the second record, according 
to Biihler (Ind. Ant., XXV, p. 28), cannot be much later 
than the first. In this connection, it is also noticed that 
the famous Talgunda inscription of the Kadamba king 
Santivarman refers to Satakarni (very probably a king of 
the Cutu family) and other kings liaving worshipped in a 
Siva temple at Sthanakundura (Talgunda). It has there- 
fore been suggested that the Kuntala country passed into the 
possession of tJie Kadambas directly from the hands of the 
Cutu Satakarnis (Rapson, op. cil., p. Iv), and the following 
genealogy of the Cutu dynasty has been drawn from the 
above records: — 

(1) Vaijayantipura-raja Manavya-sagotra Haritiputra 
Cutukulauanda Satakarni (Kanheri, Banavasi and Malavalli 
records) + MababbojI 

Maharathi -kNagamulanika. 

(2) Vaijayautl-pati Manavya-sagotra Haritiputra Siva- 
skandavarman (Malavalli record). 

We have already said that the identification Sivaskanda- 
naga^ri = Skandanaga-Sataka = Sivaskandavarman is not 
quite happy. It has moreover been pointed out (see above, 
p. 168, note 2) that, on linguistic consideration, the 
Mallavalli record of year 1 appears to be later than the 
Banavasi record of year 12, The language of the Banavasi 
inscription resembles that of the records of the Satavahanas 
and Iksvakus ; the language of the Malavalli inscription is, 
on the other hand, very similar to that of the grants of 
Pallava Sivaskandavarman. I therefore think that the 
Banavasi and Malavalli records belong to two different 
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Visnukada Gntukulananda Satakarnis. This suggestion is 
also supported by the palaeographical standard of the 
Banavasi inscription. According to Biihler {bid. Ant., XIA", 
p. 331 iff.), the record is to be placed about the end of the 
first or the beginning of the second century. 

From the fact that, according to the evidence of the 
Talgunda record, Mayurasarman, the first king of the 
Kadamba family, received the jjattahandha-sampuja. along 
with the country from the Prehara (river?) up to the 
western (Arabian) sea from the Pallava kings of KaficI, it 
appears that for a time the Kuntala country passed into the 
possession of the Pallavas. This may have taken place 
about the time of the great Sivaskandavarman and his 
father whose direct rule is knowm to have extended as far 
as the Andhrapatha {i.e., the Andhra country with its capital 
at Dhainnakada = Dhanyakataka) in the north and the 
Satahanirattha {i.e., the Bellary district) in the north- 
west. We have also shown (see above, pp. 168, 184) 
that a comparison of the language of the Malavalli record 
with that of the Mayidavolu and Hirahadagalli grants 
would place the rule of Mayurasarman, the progenitor 
of the Kadambas, not long after the accession of Sivas- 
kandavarman about the beginning of the fourth century. 
Since the language of the Malavalli record of Yisnukadda 
Cutukulananda Satakarni who, as we have suggested, appears 
to have been different from the earlier Visnukada Cutukula- 
nanda Satakarni of the Banavasi inscription, closely 
resembles the language of the Chandravalli record of 
Mayurasarman and the Malavalli grant which seems to 
belong either to the same king or to his immediate successor, 
and does not appear to be earlier than the grants of 
Sivaskandavarman, I think it not impossible that the 
later members of the Cutu dynasty of Kuntala 
acknowledged the suzerainty of the powerful early Pallava 
rulers of Kanci. 
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No coins -have as yet beea attributed to any of the Cutu 
kings known from inscriptions. Some large lead coins 
from Kar-war bearing the title cutu-kul-mamda in the legend 
are, doubtfully assigned to an earlier feudatory member of 
the Cutu family (Bapson, op. cit., p. xliii). The reading 
liaritt as a portion of the legend on some lead coins found 
in the Anantapiir and Cuddapah districts (Joe. cit.) is not 
quite certain and therefore does not justify in the present 
state of our knowledge the attribution of those coins to any 
of the Cutu kings. 

Besides the coins bearing the legend rafio cutu-kul- 
anamdasa, there are other coins discovered from the Karwar 
district with the legend rafio mud-anamdasa. The express- 
ions cutii-kul-ananda and mud-dnanda have been thought to 
signify respectively “ Joy of the family ^ of the Cutus ” and 
“ Joy of the Mundas.” These titles resemble in character 
that of the Maharathi Angika-kula-vardhana, “ the cherisher 
of the race of Anga.” They have been) taken to be dynastic. 
According to Bapson, these may be designations attached to 
particular localities or titles derived from the home or 
race of the rulers. Cutu evidently signifies the Cutu- 
Satakarni family. The Mundas are frequently mentioned in 
Sanskrit literature. The Vismi-Purdna (lY, 24, 14) speaks 
of thirteen Munda kings who ruled after the Andhras, (i.e., 
Satavahanas) . “It is perhaps, more probable that the 
kings bearing these titles were members of two families of 
feudatories in the early period of the dynasty, and that, 
at a later period, on the decline of the empire, one of these 
families gained the sovereign power in the western and 
southern provinces, while the eastern provinces remained in 
the possession of the Satavahana family ” (Bapson, op. cit., 
p. xxiii). 


1 III place of ImJo of the inscriptions, Eapson reads hada on the coins and 
translates the term as " city ” (op. cit,, p. Ixxsiv). 
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Obigin of the Kadambas ^ 


In almost all Kadamba inscriptions the Kadambas 
claim to have belonged to the Manavya gotra and call them- 
selves Haritiputra The designation Manavyagotra-Hariti- 
putra was evidently borrowed from the Cutu Satakarnis who 
ruled over Kuntala before the rise of the Kadambas. Krom 
the Banavasi grant of the eighth year of Mrgesavarman’s 
reign (Ind. Ant., VII, pp. 36-36) the Kadambas seem to have 
actually belonged to the Angirasa gotra.® This suggestion 
is possibly supported by the fact thjit they are called try-arsa^ 
vartma (see verse 3 of the Talgunda inscription ; Ep. Ind., 
YIII, p. 31 ff.) which seems to refer to the three pravaras 
of the Angirasa gotra, viz., Angirasa, Y'asistha and Barhas- 
patya {^ahdakalpadruma, s.v. pravara). 

According to a very late inscription belonging to the 
Kadambas of Hangal (Ep. Garn., VII, Sk. 117), the 
Kadamba family originated from the three-eyed and four- 
armed Kadamba. This Kadamba is said to have sprung 
into being under a Kadamba tree from a drop of sweat that 
fell on the ground from the forehead of Siva. Kadamba’s 
son was Mayuravarman who conquered the earth by the 
power of his sword and invincible armour. Another ins- 
cription {ibid, XI, Dg. 35) says that Mayuravarman him- 
self was born under an auspicious Kadama tree, with an eye 

- This paper was origioaliy published in Ind. Cult., IV, p. 118 £f. 

* As sons of Manu, all men may claim the Manavya gotra. A Calukya grant says, 
*' Svayatnbhuva Mann’s son was Manavya from whom came all those who belonged 
to the Manavya gotra (Bomb. Ga 2 ., I, ii, p. 339). Manavya's son was Harita; his son 
was Paiica^ikhi-Hariti. 

Did the Kadambas claim connection with the Angirasa Hsritas who are said 
to have descended, through Tksvaku, from Maon? ,See Bomb, Gaz,, I, ii, p. 217, note). 

29 
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on his forehead. He is there described as the son of Rudra 
and the earth. His family became famous as Kadamba owing 
to the fact -that he grew up in the shade of a Kadamba 
tree. An inscription of A.D. 1077 (ibid, VHI, Sb. 262) 
gives still more interesting details. -There Mayuravarman 
seems to have been described as the son of the famous 
Ananda-jina-vratlndra’s ' sister ^ and as' 'born' under the 
■famous Kadamba tree, and to have had the other name 
Trilocaha. A kingdom having been procured for him from 
the Sasanadevi and a forest being cleared and formed into 
a country for that prince, a crown composed of peacock:^ s 
feathers was placed on his head. Prom this 'crown, the 
prince obtained the name May uravarmam 

These mythical accounts do not differ materially frorri 
those recorded in the inscriptions of the Later Kadamba's 
of Goa.- Some of the Halsi and DegamVe grants (e.gc/lbfd; 
VII, Sk. 236) attribute the origin of the Kadamba; Tami'ly 
to the threc-eyed and four-armed jayanta otherv\'ise named 
Trilocona-Kadamba. This Jayanta- is said to' have' -sprung 
from a drop of sweat that fellon the ground 'near the ‘roots 
of a Kadamba tree, from the forehead of' SiVa when the 
god killed Tripura after a hard fight. ' ^ 

r - - An inscription of the same period- belonging to the 
Later • Kadambas of Nagarakhanda {J.B.B.R.A.S., IX, pp: 
245, -272, 285) gives a slightly different story. It says' that 
king -Nanda' worshipped Siva for many days with the desire' 
of getting a son. One day some Kadaimba flowers suddenly fell 
down from the sky and a heavenly ‘voice assured him of his 
getting two brilliant sons in the near future.' Thus accoi^ding 
to this tradition, the Kadambas claimed ■ relation with the 
famous Nanda kings of Pataliputra. Some other late^ 
Kadamba grants also attribute, a noftherh . origin, to the ^ 

^ Here is possibly a re/ererice to .the claim of having been related with .-the 
5nanda kings of Kandarapu'ra For the inandas, see .above, p. 50 11; also, my note-in, 
J. n. A'. S:, October,' 1934, p. 737 ff. 
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Kiidambas; The Kargudari record of the Hangal Kadambas 
asserts that Mayuravarman .came from tlie Himalayan regions 
and brouglit from Ahicchatra eighteen Brahmanas whom he 
established in Kuntala {Bomh. Gaz., I, , ii, pp. 560-561)^ 
According to another record (Ep. Ind.', XVI, pp. 354, 360) 
Mayuravarman is said to have established his power oh 
the. summits of the Himavat mountain. 

All these traditions arc of little historical value. All 
they may indicate is that the progenitor of the Kadamba 
family was named Mayura and that the family-narhe had 
ah accidental connection w’ith the Kadamba tree. In con- 
nection' with the tradition regarding the three-eyed Trilocana- 
Kadamba, it is interesting to note that there are similar 
accounts of a . mythical Trilocana-Pallava in later Pallava 
inscriptions. This three-eyed Pallava is said to have brought 
some Brahmanas from Ahicchatra and to have settled them 
to the east of i5rlparvata where he made seventy agraharas 
(An. Rep.. S. Ind, Ep., 1908, pp. 82-38). Later Kadamba 
.inscriptions, as we have noticed, attribute this Brahmana 
emigration to Mayuravarman. These facts seem to show' that 
.the mythical traditions about the tw'o Pallava and Kadamba 
Trilocanas had a common origin, though they possibly 
depended on the development of each other (Moraes, 
KadambaliuJa, p. 8 note). .As has already been suggested, 
the evidence of the Mysore records of the tw'elfth century 
stating that the Xanda king ruled over Kuntala (Piice, 
Mgsorc and Conrg, p. 3), the reference to the wealth 
of .the Xandas in a Tamil poem and the existence of a city 
called Xau Xand-Dehra in the South may suggest that the 
Xauda dominions embraced considerable portions of 
.Southern India. In the present state of our knowledge 
however it is not possible to prove a genealogical connection 

1 Another record Says (Co7iil). Gar., p. .^51) that Motanna-Eadamba flhe three- 

eyed Kadambiia) brought 12,000 Brahmanas of 32 golras from Ahicchatra and estabifsh- 
cd them at the Stbaijugudhapura Talgnnda). .... 
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between tbe Nandas and the Kadambas.. ’ Moreover, the 
Kadambas, as we shall presently see, were originally 
Brahmanas, while the Nandas are known from the Puranas 
to have been Ksatriy as with an admixture of Sudra blood. 

It is clear that all. the later traditions connected with 
the origin of the name Kadamba developed on a reference 
in a much earlier Kadamba record. It is the Talgunda 
inscription of king Santivarman who ruled about the 
middle of the fifth century, that is to say, about a century 
after the establishment of the Kadamba power in Kuntala by 
Mayura about the middle of the fourth century A.D.. This 
inscription' records (Kp. hid., VIII,. p. 31) that the 
Kadambas were so named owing to their tending a Kadamba 

tree that grew near their house (c/ grha-samipa- 

samrudha-vika^at-hadamh-ailia-padapam, tad-upacdravat^ 
tad^asija taroh sdndmija-sadhaTmyam=asya tat pravavrte 
satlrthya-viprandin prdcuryatas^tad^^viiesaimn), and that 
they belonged to the dvija~knla (Brahmana family). In this 
Kadamha-kiUa was born a person named Mayurasarman, 
the best, of the Brahmanas (cf. evam= agate kadamba -knle 
srlman—hahhuva dvijottamah namato mayurahrm — eti). 
There seems to be nothing very strange and unbelievable in 
this simple account. The statement that the Kadambas were 
Brahmanas is also supported by the evidence of the earliest 
Kadamba record, the Ghandravalli inscription of Maytira 
{Mys. Arch.. Surv., A.E., 1929, p. 50). In this ins- 
cription, the name of the Kadamba king has been 
given as Majhra-sarman, and not as Ma5iira-aflr7?ian 
which form we find only* in the inscriptions of the 
Later Kadambas. Since sarnia?i was used with the names 
of. Brahmanas and varman with that of Ksatriyas (c/, 
sarma-vad=hrahmana.sya sydt, Manu, II, 32 ; sarma 
devas—ca viprasya varmn trata ca bhu-hlmjah, etc., 
Tama quoted in 3ahdakalpadnima, s.v. iarmd), the pro- 
genitor of the Kadamba family was a Brahmana according 
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lo the earliest kuo^vn Kadamba record, and there is no 
reason to doubt the truth of the statement. It ' is not 
impossible that the Kadambas were originally Brahmanas 
who migrated from I^orthern India like many other South 
Indian royal -families, took service under the Satavahanas 
and eventually carved out a principality in the Kuntala 
country.^ That they later gave themselves as Ksatriya is 
proved by the fact that not only the names of the succeeding 
kings ended in varman, but Mayurasarman was himself 
made Mayuravarman in all later records of the family. Their 
case may be compared with that of the Sena kings of Bengal 
who styled themselves as Brahma-ICsatriya which possibly 
means “Brahmana first and Ksatriya afterwards,” that is 
to say, “ Brahmana by birth and Ksatriya by profession.” 

It is interesting in this connection to note that, like 
the Kadambas, there were and still are many tribes and 
families in India, named after particular trees. The Sakyas 
were a branch of the Iksvaku family and were so called 
owing to their connection with the Saka tree (c/. iaka- 
vrhsa-pralicchannam vasam yasmUc = c(i cakrire, iasnmd— 
iUsvalin-vamiijas^iebhuvi sulnjah jJTalilrlilali ; Saundaranan- 
dalicivya, 1, 24). Coins of a tribe or family called Oduinbara 
have been discovered in the Pathankot region (Kangra and 
Hosyarpur districts according to Smith, Catalogue, pp. 
lGO-61) and have been assigned to circa 100 B.C. (Rapson, 
Indian Coins, p. 11). Odumbara (Sanskrit Andninhara) 
appears to bo connected with the Udumbara or fig tree. 
A tribe named Arjunayana has been mentioned Varaha- 
mihira’s Brhaisamhita (XIV, 25) and the Allahabad piller 

' Had tbe KadombaB some port or relation \ritb tbe Nipa ( = Kadamba) family 
wbicb ruled, according to a tradition recorded by Kalidasa (Raghu, VI, verses 46-61), 
over tbe district round Matburu? G. M. Moraes says [Kadambakiila, p. 10). 
"Tbe very name of Ibo family suggests that they (i.c., tbe Kadambas) were tbe natives 
of the Soutb. For tbe Kadamba tree is common only in tbe Deccan.” It is 
however a misrepresentation. Tbe Kadamba tree is largely found also in other parts 
of India. 
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pillar inscription of Samudfagupta , (circa 350. A.D.-). 
Many, coins belonging to this tribe have also been discovered 
(Indian Goins, p. 11). These Arjunayanas seem to have 
been called after the Arjuna tree. The name of the Sibi 
tribe may also be connected v!?ith Sivi or the birch tree. 
Some coins bearing the legend vatasvaha are assigned to 
about B.O. 200 (ibid, p, 14). Biihler has explained the 
legend as denoting the Va^a (fig. tree) branch of the 
A^vaka tribe (Ind. Stud., Ill, p.. 46).; It is interesting 
■in this .connection to notice that even at the present time 
the Lari Goalas of Chhota-Nagpur, the Goraits, Kharias, 
Kharwars, the Kumhars of Lohardaga, Mundas, Nagesars^ 
Oraons,- Pans and many other tribes have septs or sections 
amongst them named after the famous Indian tree, Vata 
(Ficus Indica). (See H. H. Bisley, Tribes and Castes of 
Bengal,' 11, m2, pp. 51, 65, 77, 78,86,103, 111,11.^, 
.115, etc.) A consideration of. modern tribal names • seems 
to suggest that the above tree-names had originally sorne 
.soi't, of totemistic significance. ■ ‘ o 

■ We .have already mentioned several Indian tribes .and 
.castes bearing; the name Vata. There are many such tribes 
and castes in India, which go by the names of particular 
trees. Tribal septs are named after the Pumur (fig. tree)> 
bamboo. Palm tree, Jari tree, Mahua tree, Baherwar tree, 
Kussum tree. Karma tree and many other trees (Riseley, 
.op; cit., pp, 61, 78, 87, 06, 97, 103, 105, etc,). Some 
.of these are actually totems, while others appear to have lost 
their original totemistic significance.’ 

^ Totemisuc ideas appear to be gradually changed with time. Among the 
present day Santals, only traces of their primitive totemism are to bo found. ■" iNone 
of these appear to bo associated with the idea of culture-heroes as amongst the 
Aroer-indians. Tho folklore shows indeed some stories centering round the. plants 
(betol-palm, Panjaumtree, Sabai grass) and animals (tiger, jackal, leopard, ..crab). 
Besides these, some of the clans’ names centre round industrial objects and articles 
of usefulness, such as chain, earthen vessel, etc. These would be more .in line with 
a belief in objects possessing mana and venerated as such and gradually .getting 
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It however cannot be proved in the j)resent state of our 
knowledge whether the Kadambas and the other tribes 
and families with tree-names were totemistic in the true 
sense of the term. In this connection it is interesting to 
note what has been said about the totemism prevalent 
among the present-day Santals who must originally have 
been a totemistic people. “Totemism in the truest form 
is not present amongst the Santals. The Santals of our 
days do not believe in the actual descent of a clan from 
its totem, and the few legends of the Santals about the 
origin of some of their clans do not point to any belief in 
the descent of men from their totems. All that they 
indicate is that the totem animal and plant bad some 
accidental connection with the birth of the ancestor of the 
clan. As for example, the sept Paiiria is called after the 
pigeon and Chore after the lizard ; and the story is that on 
the occasion of a famous tribal hunting party the members 
of these two septs failed to kill anything but pigeons and 
lizards ; so they were called by the names of these animals.’’^ 
It is interesting also to note that according to the Talgunda 
inscription and many other later Kadamba records the 
Kadamba tree “ had some accidental connection with the 
birth ” of the family of Mayurasarman, the ancestor of the 
Kadambas, exactly as the pigeon and lizard in the family 
traditions of the two Santal septs called Pauria (pigeon) and 
Chore (lizard). 


associated witli exogamous sub-divisions ■which might have had a hand in the invention 
or diffusion of those useful objects. There is no seasonal recurring ceremonial round 
these objects meant for the preservation or propagation of animals or plants venerated 
as ancestors as in Australia. There is indeed some taboo to the use by the particular 
subclan of the plant and animal venerated as its ancestor. The animal and plant 
thus venerated are taboo to the clans; none can hunt it,- nor can they partake of its 
flesh. But for the observation of this taboo, the Santals are in no sense plant and 
animijl worshippers” (P. C. Biswas, Primitive Religion, etc., of the Santels; Journ. 
Dept. Let., XXVI, p. 6). 

• I • Ibid, pp, 57-58, 
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Genealogy and Chronology of the Early Kadambas 
OF MayOrasaeman’s Line 

The following genealogy of the Early Eadambas is 
established by the Talgunda inscription of Santivarman and 
the numerous records of his son, grandson and great-grand- 
son (see Ind. Ant., YI, p. 22) : — 

Mayurasarman 

Eangavarman 

BhagTratha 


Kakustha or Kakustbavarman 

Santivarman or Santivara- 
varman 
1 

Mrgesa, Mrgesvara, Mrge^a- 
varman or Mrge^avaravarman 


Eavi or Eavivarman Sivaratha Bhanuvarman 

! 

Harivarman 

In connection with the discussion on the date of 
Pallava Sivaskandavarman (above, pp. 161-68 ; also 
Journ. Ind. Hist., XII, p, 297 ff.), I have tried to 
prove that Sivaskandavarman ruled in the first quarter 
of the fourth century A.D. I have also suggested that 
a comparison of the language of the Chandrayalli record 


Eaghu 
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{Mys. Arch. Snrii., k.R., 1929, p. 50) with that of the May.i- 
(lavohi and Hirahadagalli grants would place the reign of 
Kadamha Mayurasarman only a little later than the accession 
of Sivaskandavarinan. The use of ^ (1.1) and the numerous 
double-consonants like vima (1.1), tr, 11 (1.2), stli, nd (1.3), 
etc., appear to prove that the Cbandravalli record was en- 
graved after, hut not long after, the execution of the grants 
of Sivaskandavarman. I therefore think that scholars (see 
Anc. Hist. Dec., p.95f.; Kadambakida, chart opp. p. 15) are 
justified in placing Mayurasarman about the middle of the 
fourth century A.D. We may not therefore be far from the 
mark if we suppose that the date of Mayiira’s accession lies 
somewhere between A.D. 320 and 350.’ 

According to the evidence of the Talgunda inscription 
{Ep. Ind., VIll, p. 31 IT.) of the Kadamba king named 
Santivarman, this Mayurasarman was followed on the 
Kadamba throne by liis son Kahgavarman, grandson Bhagl- 
ratha and great-grandson Eaghu ; llaghu was succeeded by 
his brother whose name was Kfikusthavarman. Supposing 
that Mayurasarman’s reign began about the middle of the 
fourth century and that the reign-periods of the four prede- 
cessors of Kakusthavarmau {I'iz., Mayurasarman, Kahgavar- 
man, Bhagiratha and Eaghu) together covered about a 
century, we arrive at about the middle of the fifth century 
for the period of Kakustha. 

The Halsi grant {Ind. Ant., YI, p. 23) of Kakustha- 
varman, the Yuvaraja (crown-prince) of the Kadambas, 
was issued in the eightieth year.” Fleet says {Bomb. Gaz., 

* According to tlio Talgunda insiription, Mayurasarman received the paftaboiid/ia- 
saiiipO/d as well as the land between the Western sea anl the Preh'ira from the Pallava 
kings of Kaful. We have already suggested that this may have taken place about the 
time of the great Sivaskandavarman and his father who were possib'y suzerains of the 
whole land bounded by the Arabian sea in the west. See above, p. 184. n. 

^ In Ind. Anl., XIV, p. 1.3, it has been suggested to bo the. eightieth year from 
the conquest of the Magas by Kpspavarinan (T), who however oinnot be 80 years 
earlier than Kfikusthavarman. 


30 
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I, ii, p. 291), “ The year, purports by strict translation to 
be his own eightieth year. But it cannot be the eightieth 
year of his Yuvardjaship ; and, even if such a style of dating 
were usual, it can hardly be even the eightieth year of his 
life. It must therefore be the eightieth year from the 
PaUahandha of his ancestor Mayura^arman, which is 
mentioned in the Talgunda inscription.” The beginning 
of Kakustha’s reigu thus falls more than eighty years 
after Mayura^arman’s accession (somewhere between circa 
320 and 350 A.D.). The record issued when ICakustha- 
varman was a Yuvaraja thus seems to have been inscribed 
some time between circa 400 and 430 A.D.^ 

Kakusthavarman was succeeded by his son Santi- 
varman during whose reigu the Talgunda record was 
engraved. Mrgesavarman was the son and successor of 
Santivarman. Thus the two reigns of Kakusthavarman and 
of Santivarman intervened between the date of the Halsi 
grant when Kakustha was a Yuvaraja (some time between 
A.D. 400 and 430) and the date of Mrgesavarman ’s 
accession. But since we do not know the precise date of 
Mayurasarman’s accession and the exact reign-periods of 
Kakusthavarman and Santivarman, it is difficult to 
conjecture any definite date for the accession of Mrgesa- 
varman. It is however almost certain that Mrge^a’s rule 
did not begin earlier than A.D. 41 5, 

Mrgesavarman’ s last known date is year 8. . He was 
succeeded by his son Ravivarman whose last known ins- 
criptional date is year 35. Ravivarman’s son and successor 
was Harivarman whose Sangoli grant (Ep. Ind., XIV, 
p. 165 If.) was dated in the eighth year of his reign. The 
date of this record is calculated to be either Tuesday, the 

1 Prof. Saychaudliuri suggests to me that, since this is the only instance of an era 
being used in the Kadamba records and since Kakustha, is known ,to have bad relations 
■with the Guptas, the year 80 may possibly be referred to the Gupta era. The sugges- 
tion suits our chronology, as the date then falls in 400 A.D. . . ■ - 
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22nd September, 526, or Thursday, the 21st September, 
545 A.D. So Harivarman ascended the Kadamba throne 
either in 519-520 or in ,538-539/ Since Eavivarman’s' 
reign of about 35 years intervened between the end 
of Mrge^avarman’s rule and the beginning of Harivarman’s 
reign, Mrgesavarman does not appear to have ended his 
rule before (538 — 35 = ) 503 A.D. Thus we see that the 
reign of Mrgesavarman fell in the period between A.D. 4l6 
and 503. 

Now, the Banavasi grant {Ind. Ant, Yll, pp. 35-36) of 
Mrgesavarman gives a verifiable date. This record is said 
to have been dated in rdjyasija trtiye varse 'pause samvatsare 
IcdrttUia miisa-haliula-pakse da^amyan = Uiliau uttnra-hliddra- 
pada-nakstttre. The date is therefore Pausa year ; month of 
Ivarttika ; Bahula or the dark fortnight ; tenth lunar day ; 
and Uttara-bhadrapada naksatra. This date fell in the 
third regnal year of Mrgesavarman. It must first be 
observed that Bahula is here apparently a mistake for 3iikla. 
The lunar mansion called Uttara-bhadrapada may have 
chance to occur on the tenth lunar day only of the bright ■ 
half, and not of the dark half, of the month of Karttika. 
We are therefore to find out a Pausa year in the period 
between A.D. 415 and 503, in which the lunar mansion 
Uttara-bhadrapada occurred on the tenth tithi of the bright 
half of Karttika. 

Between A.D. 415 and 503, Pausa years, counted 
according to the twelve-year cycle of Jupiter, occurred in ' 
A.D. 425, 437, 448, 460, 472, 484 and 496; but calculations 
show that the lunar mansion Uttara-bhadrapada occurred in 
Karttika-sulda-dasamI only in A.D. 437 and in 472. On 
October 24, A.D. 437, 8ukla-dasami continued till 2-5 a.m. 
in the night; and Uttara-bhadrapada naksatra began about 

1 Mr. K. N. Dikshit who has edited the Sangoli grant (Ep. Ind., XIV, 
p. 165 f.) rightly prefers the second date, viz., A.D. 538. 
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1-2-15 p.nr. in tlic day. On October 27, A.D. 472, Sukla- 
dai^ami continued till 8-57 p.m. in (be night and Uttara- 
bhadrapadn began about 2-31 p.im. in tlio day. It therefore 
appears that Mrges^avarraan ascended the Kadaraba throne 
either in A.D. 434-435 or 4G9-470.' 

Scholars (see Anc. Hist, Dec., pp. 95-96; Kmlamhalnthi, 
chart opp. p. 15) generally place Mrgesavarman’s accession 
in circa 475 A.D. We would therefore prefer the second 
alternative, riz,, 469-70 A.D. 

In this connection we should also note that a Halsi grant 
{hid. Aui., VI, p. 24) of king Mrgei^avarman is dated on the 
fuh-raoon day of JiHrltika in ))is eightli rcgfial 3 ’ear which was 
a Vai^iakha sainvatsara. Wc have already seen that the 
tenth iiihi of the bright half of Karttika of ]]is third year 
fell in the Dausa sainvatsara. This fact seems to show that 
the same lunar day of Karttika in the next Vai^fikha samvat- 
sara fell in bis seventh regnal year. Are we to suppose that 
the eighth year of Mrge.4avarman’s reign began in between 
the Sukla-da%mi and the full-moon day of Karttika ? 
Mrge^avarman would then appear to have ascended the 
throne on a day between these two iitlns. 

There were several branches " of the Early Kadambas, 
the most important of them — besides the direct line of 

1 I nra indebted for some e.nlcnlaUons to Mr. D, N. Mukliciji, B.Sc , of the 
Danlntpur Collopo (Khulna distiict, Bengal). The calculations arc on the heliacal 
rising system ns followed by Di);s))it in Fleet’d Gupta Inscriptions- [Corp. Ins. 
hid.. III). After the publication of my paper on this Bubjcct {Joutn. Ind. Hist., 
XIV, p, 841), I have noticed that in a foot-note at page 363 of his List, tho 
late Mr. Sowell said, “ Mrge^avarinnn may have come to the tbrono in A.D. 471. 
For an in'criplion of his third year bears a date in A.D. 473, given ns in tho 
year Pansn, which, in the twelve year cycle=KHaka." Sowell appears to have 
cnlcnhued thePaiisa years acrcrding to the moan motions of Jupiter. 

^ Tt will be soon that tho lines of Mayuraa irmnn and Krsij warmnn I and a few 
other lines one of them being that to which king Maudhatvvarman belonged, ruled 
more or less simiillnncously over different p.uts of the Ivadnmba country. The refer- 
ence to Ciilnkya Kirlivarninn’s victory over the t;adaniha-1;adamha-t;ndaiiihat:a- (com- 
billed ai my of a confederacy of Kadnmba princes?) is interesting to note in this 
connection. Buddhndatta, llio celebrated author of tho Vinai/aviiiiccJiaija, is said to 
have flourished at Uragapurn (modern Ufajyur near Tanjore) about tho fifth century 
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Mayura4annan— being the line of Krsnavarman I. Since 
the exact relation of these branch lines with the main line, 
that is to say, with the line of Mayiirasarman, is not as yet 
definitely and unquestionably settled, I think it wiser to 
deal with them separately. 


A.D. In the Jiignniajia of tliat ■work, be says that lie resided in the rilmra of Venbu- 
dasa at Bbutamaugala-on-Kaverl in the Colarattba and composed the book when 
the country was being ruled by Accutaccutavikkanta who was n kalainba-kula nandana. 
The tiha says that the Cola-raja Accutavikkama who was ka(amha-'kula-vainsa-jdia was 
ruling the Cola-raltba. It has been suggested that king Acyutavikrama belonged to 
the Kadamba family (see J?id. Cii/t., T, pp. 71-74). Some scholars think that he was 
a Kalabhra. The suggestion that the Cola country was ruled by a Eadamba 
or Kalabhra king about the fifth century however cannot be accepted without 
further evidence. Kalamha-kula vandana, i.e., delight of the Kalamba=Kadamba 
[Bomb. Gaz.., I, ii, p. 65S, note 2) or Eadamba family, may suggest that 
Acyntavikrama’s mother was a Eadamba princess. In this connection it is 
interesting to note that a Pallava king (Pallava-raja) named Gopaladeva 
has been described in the Haldipnr grant [Ep. Ind., XXI, p. 173 ff.) as 
kaikeya-vams-odbhava which has been taken to indicate that Gopaladeva was 
connected with the Kaikeyas on his mother’s side. Calukya Jayasimha III is described 
in the records of the family as being born in the Pallava lineage tBomb. Go«., I, ii, 
p. 333), and Fleet suggests that his mother was a Pallava princess. Fleet also 
suggested ttbid, p. 3l9) that Satyasraya-Dliruvaraja-Indravarman, “ an ornament 
of the -Adi-maha-Bappura-vamsa,” was a son of Calukya Mangalesa and was connected 
with the Bappura or Batpura family on his mother’s side. It is also not impossible 
that the Kamboja-vamsa iilaka Kajyapala of the Irda grant is the same as king 
Eajyapala of the Pala- dynasty, whose mother was a Kamboja princess. See my note in 
Journ. Andhra Hist. Res. Soc., X, p. 227 f. 



IV ■ 

Mayura^ar-man 

We have seen that according to tlie Talgunda inscription 
the Kadambas belonged to a Brahmana family devoted to 
the study of the Vedas. Tliere the family has been described 
irydrsa-varima, haritt-puira and rndnavya-goira. In this 
famil}^ of dvijas was horn an illustrious and learned 
Brahmana named Mayuraiiarman who went with his pre- 
ceptor Virasiniha to Kaficipura, the Pallava capital, in 
order to prosecute his Vedic studies. There Mayurasarman 
was drawn in a quarrel with the Pallavas, ’ and considering 
the illtreatment he received a dishonour lo the Brahmanas, 
“he unseathed a flaming sword eager to conquer the 
world.” He then easily defeated the frontier guards of the 
Pallava kings {antali-palan paUav-endrunavi) ^ and esta- 
blished himself in a dense forest near Sriparvata. His 
power gradually increased, and he levied tributes from the 
Brhad-Banas “ and other kings. At length a compromise • 

1 Kielhorn tbinks that osyn^cmsUia is the same ns ofcarolia," a horseinaTi'’ {Ep, 
7»id.,VIlT, p 2G). May the passage flvoa-ximsf/icaa l-aJahcna suggest that the quarrel 
of Mayurasarman was in connection with a horse sacrifice (see chore, p. 184, 
note). Among the Early Pallavas Sivaskandavarman and Kumaravisnu of 
the Omgodu (no. 1) grant are the only kings known to bavo performed the Advamedlia.' 
This fact also appears to sugesst that Mayurasarman lived about the time of the 
great Sivaskandavarman who is known to have held sway over the greater portion 
of Lower Deccan. Kumaravisnu seems to have ruled about the end of the fourth 
century. 

2 The plural number in polhvendranorri, etc,, suggests that the quarrel of 
Mayurasarman was not limited within the reign-period of a single Pallava king of 
KaiicI, but continued in the succeeding reigns. Antah-paJa (Warden of the Marches) 
is mentioned in KauWlya’s Artlicicsfro (Samasastry's ed., pp. 20,247). The salary 
of an A'liiah-pala was equal to that of a Kumara, Paura-vyavaharika, Kastrapala 
and of a member of the Mantri-parisot. 

3 Brhad-Bapa appears to mean the great Bana or the greater house of the- 
Banas. Gf. Perumbanappadi in Tamil. 
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was brought in, and Mayura^arman accepted service under 
the Pal lava kings of KahcT, from whom he received the 
imttahnndha-sampuja, that is to say, tlie status of a subordi- 
nate ruler, as well as the territory extending from the 
Apararnava (Western or Arabian Sea) and the Prehara 
(river ?) with a specirication that no other chief would enter 
into it. The eightieth year of an unknown era by which the 
Halsi grant of Ivakusthavarman {Ind. Ant., 71, p. 23) is dated, 
is supposed by some scholars to have begun from this time. 

Mayurasarman is said in theTalguuda inscription (v, 20) 
to have entered into the service of the Pallava kings and to 
have pleased them by acts of bravery inn battles. He seems to 
have become a dandamijaka (field-marshal) of the Pallava king 
of KancL This view is further supported by verse 3 of the 
same inscription in which the Kadamba family is called the 
great lineage of leaders of armies {kadamha-sendni^-hrhad- 
an'jaija), as well as by ver,se 22 in which Mayurasarman is 
said to have been favoured’ and anointed Senapati (general) 
by Sadanaua aii I the Mothers ^ {sadananah yani — abhisikta- 

* The word uaeans " leader of an army” (see Gita, X, 24; Knmara., 

II, 51). It is also a inatne of Karltikeya, the divine general (Raghu, II, 37). It may 
also be suggested that Mayurasarman was famous as Seiiaiii or Senapati like Pusya- 
mitra Suiiga (Mdlaviliagnimitra, Act V). 

2 The word anudhyata is generally taken to be .n the active use to mean *' medi- 
tating on .." In the passage in question the verb anii-dhyai is evidently used in the 
passive to mean " to favour,” ” to bless.” That the word anudhyata should be taken in 
the passive to mean ‘‘ favoured ” is also proved by passages like mahasena-mdtrgan- 
dnudhydt-dhhUikla in which the other word abhisikta is used in the passive. Note also 
a similar passage of the Calukya grants which says that the family ” acquired an un- 
interrupted continuity of prosperity through the favour and protection of Karltikeya” 
{Bomb. Ga^., I, ii, p. 337), The common phrase bappa-bhaUaTaka-pad-amidhyata means 
” favoured (or, blessed) by the feet of the lor, the noble) lord, the father." 

3 The Calukyas are described in their grants as " who have been nourished by 
the seven Mothers who are the seven mothers of mankind.” The Mothers are 
personified energies of the principal deities. They are generally seven (sometimes eight 
or sixteen) in number, e.g., Brahml (or BrahmanI), Mahesvari, Kanmarl, VaispavT, 
Varahi (sometimes Narasitphi), Indranl (Aindrl or Mahendrl), and Camupdii. who 
attend on Siva but usually on his son Skanda (Mahasena or Sadanana). The list of 
eight Mothers omits Mahendri but includes Candl and Carcika. They were probably 
connected with the six Krttikas (Pleiades) who are said to become mothers to Skanda 
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van—anuclhyaya senapatim matrhhih saha)} In this connec- 
tion it is interesting to note that in almost all the Kadamba 
records the family has boen described as (iniidhyciUi (favoured) 
by Svami-Maliasena (Sa-lanana) and the Mothers. It must 
also be noticed in this connection that the Sirsi grant {Ep. 
Ind., XVI, p. 26-1-) of Ravivarman describes the king as 
Kadamba-ma hdsendpali-p ra timu . - 

A very late inscription found at Talgunda {Ep. Cam., 
Vir, Sk. 178) says that Mayura^arman (or Mayuravarman as 
there written) performed no less than eighteen horse-sacri- 
lices. G. M. Moraes says, 'Ht may safely be maintained 
that he really performed one or perhaps a few more which 
thus formed a historical foundation for the exaggerated 
version of the later I'ecjrds.” The suggestion is however 
untenable in view of the fact that Mayurasarman is never 
credited with the performance of any sacrifice not only in 
his own Chandravalli record but also in the inscriptions of 
his immediate successors. The Kadamba family is said to 
have been rendered pure by the bath of the A^vamedha only 
after the time of Krsnavarman I who is the only Kadamba 
ruler known to have performed the horse-saerifice. 

The Chandravalli inscription of Mayurasarman {Mys. 
Arch. Snrv., A. R., 1929, p. 50) records the construction 
of a tank by the king who belonged to the Kadamba family 
and conquered the Trekuta, AbhTra, Pallava, Pariyatrika, 
Sakasthana, Sayindaka, Punata and Mokari. This record 

by nursing him who formed six mouths to suckle them siintilteniusly (cf. Sbanda's 
nemos, KrirUikc 3 ’n, Saijanana, S.vnnmtura, etc.). See Bomb. Gar., I, ii, p. 337 and 
note. 

1 Tin* pissago has been taken by some to mean that Mayurasarman was anointed 
by S.niriuana attar he meditated on the Sonapati (f.c., Sudanana?). This interprfa- 
tirn is certainly nntenable. The verb in antidhyaya (after favouring) , which has 
hero its sub;oct in .yaddnono/i and its obfect in yam, is the same as in anudhyata 
(favoured) in passages libo mahdscna-matrgan-Siwdhydf-abhisikata (favoured and 
anointed by Muhiisena and the Mothers) occurring in many Kadamba records. 

2 Mflfiiiscnnpo/revidontly signifies Sbanda ; cf. his names Mahasena and Senapati. 
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is engraved on a boulder at the entrance of the Bbairaves- 
vara temple at Obandravalli in the Cbitaldrug district of 
Mysorej and is so obliterated that it is difficult to be definite 
as regards the reading of some of the names mentioned in 
connection with Mayura^arman’s conquests. 

I. Trekuta appears to signify the Traikutakas who 
probably received their name from the Trikuba mountain in 
Aparanta, mentioned by Kalidasa (B.aghu, IV^ verses 58-59). 
An inscription {Arch. Snrv. TF. Ind., p, 124f) of the 
Vakataka king Harisena (circa 500-520) refers to, the king- 
dom of Trikuta. The copper* plate grants of the Traikutaka 
kings arc all discovered in the neighbourhood of Surat and 
Kanheri (Bhandarkar, List, Nos. 1199, 1200, 1202^ etc.). 
The Kanheri grant of the year 24-5 (A.D. 493-94) 
of the augmenting sovereignty of the Traikutakas refers 
to a monastery at Krsnagiri (Kanheri) itself. The Pardi 
inscription of Dahrasena is dated in year 207 (A.D. 455- 
56). The date of the Surat inscription of Vyaghrasena 
is the Traikutaka year 232 (A.D. 479-80). The 

evidence of the Traikutaka inscriptions thus shows that 
the family ruled in Southern Gujarat and the Koiikan about 
the second half of the fifth century. It is possible that the 
Traikutakas ruled in the same place also about the time of 
Mayurasarmau. The era used in the Traikutaka inscriptions 
is said to be the same as the Kalacuri or Cedi era which 
begins from A.D. 248-49 (Eapsou^ op, cit.j pp. clx-xlxi; 
Bomb. Gaz:, I. ii, p. 294.) 

Traikutaka coins have been discovered not only in Sou- 
thern Gujarat and the Koiikan, but also in the Maratha 
country on the other side of the Ghats. Bhagwanlal 
Indraji noticed a Traikutaka coin mentioning the Parama- 
vaisnava Maharaja Rudragana (®sena), son of Maharaja 
Indradatta (Bomb. Gaz., I. ii, p. 295 n.). The fact that 
the Traikutaka coin-types are very closely imitated from the 
Western Ksatrapa coins shows that they were intended for 
31 
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circulation in districts where the Western Ksatrapa coins 
had become familiar to the people. ‘^Local conservatism 
in regard to coin-types is a marked characteristic of Indian 
numismatics” (Rapson, loo. cit.). It is therefore clear 
that the country of the Traikutakas wns originally a part 
of the dominions of the Saka kings of Ujjain. According 
to the Ajanta inscription {Arch. Stirv. .W. 1ml., IV, p. 138 if.) 
the Trikuta country was conquered by the Vakataka king 
Harisena who appears to liave ruled about the beginning of 
the sixth century A.D. 

H. The earliest mention of the Abhiras seems to be 
that in Pataujali’s Maliabhdsya, I, 252 {Ind. A7it., XLVII, 
p. 36). There they are as.sociated with the Sudras. Accor- 
ding to a verse of the Mahdbharata, these two tribes lived 
near the place where the Sarasvati lost itself into the sands 
(cf. IX, 37, 1: iudr-dhlmdn ‘prati dvesdd = yatra nasW' 
sarasvati ). In another place however the epic places the 
Abhiras in Aparanta (II, 51). Tlie country of the 
Abhiras has been mentioned as Abiria in the Pcriphis and as 
AbMa in the Geography of Ptolemy. According to the 
Greek geographer [Geog., VII, i, § 55), the land about the 
mouth of the Indus was generally called Indo-Scythia which 
consisted of three countries, viz., Patalene (Indus delta), 
Aberia (Abhira country) and »Surastreue (Kathiawar). 

The Purdnas {e.g., Vayn, 99, v. 359) mention the 
Abhiras who ruled after the Andhras (Satavahauas). An 
Abhira chief named Rudrabhuti is known to have served as 
general of a Saka king of Ujjain. The Gunda inscription 
of Saka 103 (A.D. 181), belonging to the reign of Rudra- 
sirnha I,^ records. the digging of a tank by the Abhira general 
Rudrabhuti. It is also known that for a time the Saka 
Satraps of Western India were shadowed by an Abhira king 
named Madhariputra Isvarasena, son of Sivadatta. The 
Xasik inscription (Ep. Ind., VIII, p. 88) of this king re- 
cords the investment of 1,500 kdrsdpanas in the trade-guilds 
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of Govardliaua (Nasik) for the purpose of providing medicines 
to the monks dwelling in the monaster}^ on the Trira^mi 
mountain^ Coins of a Mahaksatrapa named Isvaradatta 
have been found in Kathiawar. These are silver coins of 
the same style and type as the coins of the Saka Ksatrapas. 
Isvaradatta dates his coins in the regnal year and not in the 
Saka era like the Western Ksatrapas. According to Bhag- 
wanlal Indraji, Isvaradatta was probably an AbhTra connect- 
ed with the dynasty of Isvarasena of the Nasik inscription, 
and it was Isvaradatta who founded the Traikutaka era 
of A.D. 248-49. Eapson however has no doubt that 

Isvaradatta reigned between A.D. 236 and 239,^ that is to 
say^ about ten years before the establishment of the 

Traikutaka era. It is not possible to determine whether 
the Abhiras and the Traikutakas belonged to the same 
dynasty or race. It may however be said that the two 
groups of kings ruled over substantially the same territory 
and had a similar formation of names, which facts possibly 
suggest some sort of relation that may have existed between 
the Abhiras and the Traikutakas (Eapson, loc. cit.). 

III. We have already discussed the question of Mayura- 
sarman’s quarrel with the Pallavas of Kanci. About the 
beginning of the fourth century, the Pallavas appear to have 
held sway not only over Andhrapatha and Satahanirattha 
(Bellary district) in the north and the north-west, but 
' possibly also over the Kuntala country in the west. 

TV. Pariyatrika seems to signify the people dw^elling on 
the Pariyatra mountain_^ which may be identified with the 
Aravelly Eange and the Western Yindhyas. According to 

1 The Nasik district “ may have passed immediately into the power of these 
ibhlras, either during the reign or after the reign of Srl-Yajua, or it may have first been 
held by the Cutu family of the Satakarnis, the ‘ other Andhras ’ or ‘ Andhra-bhrtyas ’ 
(‘ servants of the Andhras ’) of the Puranas, who undoubtedly were in possession of the 
neighbouring maritime province of Aparanta " (Eapson, op. cit., p. cxssiv). 

2 Bhandarkar places the rule of Mahaksatrapa Isvaradatta between 188 and 
190 A.D. 
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tbePuranas (Vayu, 45, 97-98 ;Mrirka]i(leya, 57, 19-20), rivers 
like tbe Mabi, Oarmaiivata (Chambal), BnrnMii (Banas), Sipra 
and Veka vatT have their origin in the Pfiriyaira orParipatra. 

V. Sakastbana is tbe country of the Sakas. It lias 
been mentioned by tbe author of tlic PeripJus (§ 38) as 
Scythia wbicli was situated in tbe Lower Indus valley 
and was under tbe rule of Parthian cliiefs, engaged in un- 
ceasing internecine strife. As lias already been noticed, tbe 
Indian Saka country is described in the Geography (VII, i, 
§ 55) of Ptolemy as Indo-Scytbia wliicli included Patalene, 
Aberia and Surastrene. At tbe time of Mayurasarman 
(middle of tbe fourth century A. D.), Sakastbana seems to 
have signified tbe kingdom of tbe Saka kings of Ujjain, Tbe 
line of tbe Sakas of Uijain was founded by Castana (a 
contemporary of tbe Greek geographer Ptolemy) in tbe first 
half of tbe second century. Tbe Sakas continued their rule 
in that locality up to tbe beginning of the fifth century when 
Cbandragupta II of tbe Imperial Gupta dynasty of Magadba 
conquered Malwa from Saka Eudrasiinba III (Eapson, 
Gatalogiie, p. cxlix If. ; Allan, Catalogue, p. xxxviii f.). 

VI. Sayindaka has been suggested to be tbe same as tbe 
country of tbe Sendrakas. Tbe Sendrakas are known to be 
of Naga origin and their country is generally identified with 
tbe Nayarkbanda or Nagarakbanda division of tbe Banavasi 
province, which possibly formed a part of tbe present 
Sbimoga district of Mysore. Tbe Sendraka-vi?aya is known 
to have been included in tbe dominions of tbe Kadamba 
king Krsnavarman II. The Bennur grant (Ep. Garn.^ V, 
p. 594) of Krsnavarman II records the gift of a village called 
Palmadi which was in tbe Sendraka-visaya. A Sendraka 
chief named Bbanudakti seems to have been a feudatory 
of tbe Kadamba king Harivarman (see tbe Halsi grant of tbe 
eighth year of Harivarman ’s reign ; Ind. Ant., VI, p. 31), 
After tbe fall of tbe Kadambas tbe Sendrakas transferred 
their allegiance to tbe Calukyas of Badami, who succeeded- 
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the Kadambas in the rule of the Kuntala region. A record 
ofPulakesin I {Tnd. Ant., VII, p. 211 If.), who was the first 
great emperor of the Calukya dynasty, mentions the Sendraka 
raja Eundranlla Gonda, his son Sivara and grandson Sami- 
yara Avho ruled the Kuhiindi-visaya (Belgaiim district) 
with its headquarters at Alaktaka-nagari.* The Chiplun 
grant {Ep. Ind., III^ p. 50 If.) says that the Sendraka prince 
SrI-vallahha Senananda-raja was the maternal uncle of Pula- 
kesin II. An inscription {J.B.B.R.A.S., XVI, pp. 228-29) of 
the tenth year of Vikramaditya 1 mentions the Sendraka 
chief Devasakti who appears to have been his feudatory. 
According to the evidence of the Balagami record {Ind. Ant., 
XIX, p. 142; Ep. Corn., Vm, Sk. 154), the Sendraka 
Maharaja Pogilli, a feudatory of Calukya Vinayaditya I, 
ruled over the Nayarkhanda division which had a village 
called Jedugur, identified by Fleet with Jedda in the Sorab 
taluka of tbe Shimoga district. The crest of the family of 
Pogilli was the elephant {Bomb. Gaz.il, ii, p. 192). In connec- 
tion with a certain Satyasraya (Pulakesin II?) aLakshmesvar 
inscription mentions the Sendra {i.c., Sendraka) king Durga- 
^akti, son of Kumara^akti and grandson of Vijayasakti. 

VII. Punata has been taken to be the same as modern 
Punnadu in the southern part of Mysore. Ptolemy seems to 
have mentioned it (Geog., VII, i, § 86) as Pounnata where 
beryls were found. The country or district of Punnata was 
adorned by the rivers Kaverl and Kapinl. The capital of 
this ancient kingdom was Kirtipura (Kittur) on the Kapini 
(KabbanI) river in the Heggadedevanakote taluka. The Ko- 
maralingam and Mamballi plates {Ind. Ant.,Xll, p. 13 ; Mys. 
Arch. Siirv.; A.R., 1917, pp. 40-41) belonging to early 

1 Records like the Bagumra (Nausari district) grant (Ind. Ant., XVIII, 
pp. 266-67) of the Sendraka prince Prtbmvallabha-Nikutnbhalla^akti, son of Aditya- 
^akti and grandson of Bhanu^akti, dated in tbe year 406 (Cedi era? = 655 A.D.), 
show that tbe Sendrakas were granted jdplri in Southern Gujarat after the country, 
was conquered by the Calukyas. Alaktakanagari=Lattalur of Eaftrabuta records ? 
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Pimnata rulers speak of the kings named Yisnudasa, Eastra- 
varman, Nagadatta, Bhujaga (son-in-law of GahgaMadhava- 
Siinbavarman ?), SkandavarmanandEavidatta, who belonged 
to the Tamrakas^yapa hda. According to the Gaiiga records, 
Gahga Avinita, father of Durvinlla, married the daughter of 
Skandavarman, king of Funuata. Gahga Durvinita is known 
to have had a very long reign which covered more than forty 
years and, as we shall see, the Gahga king probably helped 
his daughter’s son, Calukya Vikrarafiditya I, in securing the 
throne of Badami about 654 A.D. The Pimnuta king Skanda- 
varman, Durviuita’s mother’s father, must therefore have 
reigned in the second half of the sixth century. Some of the 
Gahga records assert that the Punnata country formed a part 
of Durviuita’s kingdom. The country may have passed to 
Durvinita as the heir of his maternal grandfather.^ 

Yin. Mokari has been taken to signify the Maukbaris 
of Eastern and Northern India. Inscriptions of the Maukha- 
ri kings have been discovered in the Jaunpur and Bara- 
Banki districts of U. P. and in the Gaya district of Bihar 
(Bhandarkar, op. cit., Nos. 10, 1601-1605 ; Corp. Ins. 
Ind., Ill, Intro, p. 14). The Haraha inscription {Ep. 
hid,, XIY, p. 115) of Maukhari Isanavarman is dated in 
Yikrama 611 (A.D. 544), About the sixth century a line 
of theMaukharis is known to have established themselves in 
the Kanauj region. Maukhari Grahavarman of this line 
married the sister of the illustrious Harsavardhana (A.D. 
606-647) of the Pusyabhuti family of Thanes war. The 
Chandravalli record however seems to refer to the Maukbaris 
of Eajputana. Thi’ee inscribed yupas (Krta year 295= A.D. 
238) of a feudatory Maukhari family have been found at 
Badva in the Kotah state {Ep. Ind.^ XXIII,. p. 42 ff,). 

1 Dr. B. A. Saletore has -written a paper on the kingdom of Pannnta. in Ind. Cult. , 
III (October, 1986), p. 802 ff. His chronology is ho-wever based on the theories that 
Mayura^arman ruled about the middle of the third century, and that Qanga Durvinita 
reigned in the last quarter of the fifth century, -which I consider to be inadmissible. 
Dubreuil’s chronology is more reasonable (Anc, Hist. Dec., pp. 107-9). - 
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It is interesting in this connection to note that the 
tentative reading of the Ghandravalli record does not speak 
of the Banas who are, according to the evidence of the 
Talgimda record of gantivarman, known to have been 
harassed by Mayurasarmao. The Banas were a very ancient 
ruling family in the Chittoor and -North Arcot districts. 
According to Hultzsch (S. I ml. Ins., Ill, p, 89) the capital 
of the Bana dynasty seems to have been Tiruvallam w^hich 
had the other name Vanapuram and belonged to the 
district of Periimbanappadi (the country of the Great Bauu). 
Tiruvallam is 40 miles west by north of Conjeeveram. 
On the evidence of the Penukonda Plates {Ep. hid., 
XIY, p. 331), it may be suggested that about the 
middle of the fifth century A.D., the Pallava kings Sirnha- 
varman and Skandavarman installed the Ganga feudatories 
Ayyavarraon and his son Madhavu-Simhavarman for the 
purpose of crushing the Banas who had possibly become 
unruly. The early history of the Banas is wrapped up in 
obscurity. The earliest rulers of the family, whose time is 
known, are Vikramrulitya-Bali-Indra who was a vassal of 
Calukya Vij.iyaditya (A.D. G96-733), and Yikramaditya 
who governed the country, “ West of the Telugu Pvoad,-^ as 
a vassal of Pallava Nandivarman II (A.D. 717-79). See 
Hultzch, Ep. hid., XVII, p. 3 ff., Sewell, List, p. 3-28. 

According to Dr. I\I. H. Ivrishna {Mijs. Arch. Siirv., 
A.E., 1929, p. 56), the Ghandravalli inscription is to be 
assigned to circa 258 A.D. He suggests that the rise of 
Mayura is to be placed between A.D. 250 and 260. All 
his arguments are however based on an untenable view 
regarding the date of Pallava Sivaskandavarman whom he 
places about the end of the first half of the third century 
A.D, It appears that Dr. Krishna too is inclined to place 
Mayurasarman only a little later than Sivaskandavarman. 
Pallava Sivaskandavarman, as I have already shown, ruled 
in the first quarter of the fourth century. i • ■ 
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tbe language of whose Ghandravalli record is a little 
more developed than that of the grants of Sivaskanda- 
varman, should therefore be placed not earlier than the 
first quarter of the fourth century A.D. 

The Malavalli inscription {Ep. Gam., YII, Sk. 264) 
possibly also belongs to king Mayurasarman. Here however 
the issuer of the grant is simply said to have been kadapi- 
hanapi raja (king of the Kadambas) and mijayantl-dhamma- 
maliarajadhiraja (Dharma-Maharajadhiraja ^ of Vaijayantl 
or Banavasi) ; but the name of the king is not mentioned. 
Nevertheless, as the Prakrit language of the record is 
later than that of the grants of Sivaskandavarman, 
the issuer of the Malavalli grant must have been either 
Mayurasarman himself or his immediate successor. 

The grant was executed in the fourth year of the king’s 
reign, on the second lunar day of the first fortnight of autumn, 
under the first asterism Eohini. The grant was in the form 
of a Bahma-dijja (Brahma-deya) which was meant for the 
enjoyment {deva-lkoga) of the god Ma]apa]ideva. It consist- 
ed of a number of villages which are said to have been 
previously granted by king Manavyagotra Haritiputra Siva- 


' Titles like Mo/iSrajad/itro/a were derived from Kajatiroja, etc., of tbe Scythe- 
Kusaniis. They were first used in Northern India by the Guptas who were the 
political successors of the Kusapas in the sovereignty of Xryavarta. In Southern 
India, the title Dharma-Maharajadhiraja first appears in the Hirahadagalii grant of 
Pallava Sivaskandavarmin, No other early Pallava king is known to have used tbe 
fitle. Si%'a3kandavarm3n himself has been called Yuva-mahdrdja in the Mayidavolu 
grant. The early Gafiga kings call themselves D/ianna-MafiadJiird/o. Since no early 
Kadamba king is knawn to have been called Dharma-Mahardiddhiraja, may it be 
supposed that this title of the Kadamba king ot the Malavalli record was an imitation 
of the title of Pallava Sivaskandavarman who, as we have suggested, was possibly 
snr.etain of the Kuntala region in the first quarter ot the fourth century ? May it bo 
further suggested that the name of Manavyasagotra Haritiputra Vaijayantl-pati 
Sivaskandavarman who seem to have been the immediate predecessor of Mayurasarman 
was after that ot Pallava Sivaskandavarman, just like the name of the Ganga king 
Mudhava-Siiphavarman was imitated from that of his father’s overlord, king Siqiba- 
varnian (A.D. 43G-4SS) of Eafici ? 
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skaudavarinao, lord of VaijayanlL’ The Brabmadeya 
was granted for a second time, with all the pariharas includ- 
ing abhata-pvavcsa, to a Brahmana named KausikTpulra 
Nagadatta of the Konninya (Kaundinya) gotra, who is said 
to have been an ornament of the Ivondamaoa-kula. The 
necessity of granting for a second time is said to have been 
the fact that the ownership of the estate was abandoned. 
The villages granted were Somapat.ti, Koiiginagara, Mariyasa, 
Karpendula, Para-MuccundT, Knnda-Muccundl, Kapponnala, 
Kunda-Tapuka, Velaki, A'egura, Kona-Tapuka, Ekkattlia- 
hara and Sahala. The king's oral order seems to have 
been written down by Visvakarraan and engraved on the 
stone-column by Nagadatta who is possibly not the same 
as the donee. 


The grant begins with an adoration to Afalapajidcva 
and ends with the mdhgaJa : jayati lol-auathdihj aaiuJni/ilu 
go-hralimandl/i] ; siddliir^asiu ; srlr— This Sanskrit 
maiigala at the end oi a Prakrit grar.t renu’nds us of a 
similar maiigala at the end of the iiir.’ija.uagalii Prakrit 
grant of ‘oivaskandavarman. Many c: ’.he .'^an'krit grants; of 
Mayurasarman’s successors aL^o ora! ’vf:i; .-::n;Iar inahqalns. 
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yautl (Banavasi). This grant also begins with an adoration 
to the god Malapalideva for whose enjoyment a Hevabhoga 
was granted in the king’s first regnal year on the first lunar- 
day of the second fortnight of summer. The Devahhoga 
was in the form of a Bahmadijja (Brahmadeya) of the 
gramahara (group of villages ?) of Sahalatavl which was 
granted to TakiilcTputra Kondamana who has been called 
Haritlputra and is said to have belonged to the Kauirdinya 
gotra, with all the pariharas like ahhaiapmvf.sa and others. 

It must be noticed that the Malavalli record of the 
Kadamba king also mentions Sahala (c/. the gramahara of 
Sahalatavl of the present grant) and there the donee is one 
who belonged to the family of this Kondamana (hondamana- 
hda-tiJaha) . Since thelinguistic andpalaeographical standards 
of the two Malavalli records agree in placing them very near- 
each other in time, I think it possible that the Kondamdna- 
hda-tilaha Kausikiputra Kagadalta of the Kauirdinya 
gotra (donee of the Kadamba grant) was the son of 
Takinciputra-Haritiputra Koirdamana of the Kauirdinya gotra 
(donee of the Cutu Satakarni grant).^ W.e should how-ever 
notice the facts that in the Kadamba record the twelve 
villages including Sahala are said to have been previously 
granted by a Vaijayanti-pati named Sivaskandavarman 
and that the ownership of the estate is said to have been 
abandoned. It may be supposed that Sahala w^as granted 
by Yinhukadda Cutukulananda Satakariri, while the eleven 
other villages were granted by Sivaskandavarmau who was 
possibly the former’s immediate successor. It is however 
possibe to suggest that the gramahara of Sahalatavl consisted 
of the twelve villages mentioned. In the terminology 
■ of later inscriptions it would belike the Sahala Twelve” or 
“ the Sahala-mahagrama.” The cause of abandoning the 


1 See, e,g., Nai.^adhV] a, V, verse 124*, in which Nala, son of Vlrasena, has been 
described as viraseva-hula-dtpa. 
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owiiersliip of the estate by the lieir of Kojidamana' seems to 
have been tlic political troubles caused by the rise of Mayura- 
^arman. The case appears to be the same as that suggested 
in connection with Sivasarman who received the village of 
Polamuru from Madhavavarman I Visnukundin, and with 
bis son Rudrasurraan wlio lied to Asanapura during the 
CaluUya invasions and received back his father's agrahdra 
from Jayasimha I Eastern Calukya when the latter was 
established in the Guddavadi visaya (see above, p. 107 IT.) 

The order of king Vinhukadda Cutnkulananda Satakarni 
for the execution of the i\ralavalli grant is said to have been 
given to a Rajjulia whoso name was possibly Mahabhava. 
Rajjnha (from rajja) has been taken to be the same as a 
class of officials described by Megasthenes (McCrindle, Ancient 
India, pp. o3-54). These officials arc said to have measured 
the land, collected t^es, superintended rivers and the 
occupations connected with land, enjoyed the power of 
rewarding and punishing, inspected sluices, constructed roads 
and carried out other works of public utility. Some of 
these have been described as the functions of the Rajjuha or 
Rajju-gCihaka-amacca in the Kurudhamma-Jfiiaka. From the 
inscriptions of Asoka we know that the Rajukas {i.e., Rajinkas) 
were appointed over many hundred tiiousandsof men and were 
placed in direct charge of tlie jiinapada jana ; they therefore 
seem to have been the highest district officers (see Bhandar- 
kar, Asoka, 2nd ed., pp. 59-60). The Rajjukas were 
possibly employed in this region when Kuntala formed a 
part of the Maurya empire. The existence of such an offi- 
cial in South-Western Deccan about the beginning of the 
fourth century shows that the official machinery of the 
Maurya age was still functioning in Southern India (see 
Enyohaudhuri, o]). cit., p. 321). 
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Ka^tgavarman, BhagIratha and Raghd 

According to the Talgunda inscription, MayOra^arman 
was succeeded by bis son Kangavarman, In the Satara 
treasure trove four Kadamba coins have been found to bear 
the legend skandha which Moraes takes to be a mistake for 
kaiiga (op. cit., p. 382). The suggestion however is 
doubtful. Another writer suggests (see Joiirn. Ind. Hist,, 
XII, p. 361) that Skanda was the real name of the son 
of Mayuradarman and that he was the same as Sivaskanda- 
varman of the Malavalli record. We have already shown 
{above, pp. 166-67) that the identification of the names 
Sivaskanda and Skanda is not quite happy. It has also 
been proved that Sivaskaudavarman of the Malavalli record 
did not belong to the Kadamba family, but was possibly 
a scion of the Cutu Satakarni dynasty of Kuntala. 

The same Talgunda inscription says that Kaiigavarman 
was succeeded on the Kadamba throne by his son BhagI- 
ratha. The coins in the cabinet of the Indian Historical 
Research Institute (St. Xavier’s College, Bombay) with the 
representation of lions and the word iii and with the legend 
hhagl in Ha]e*Kannada characters have been taken to be the 
issues of this king {Eadamhakida, p. 382). But the 
Kadamba coins (even if the Early Kadambas issued coins) 
have not yet been studied, and we are not definite if these 
coins can be assigned to the Kadambas. 

Rev. Heras has pointed out (J.B.O.R.S., XII, p. 458 il.) 
that the story of Kalidasa being sent as an embassy of 
Vikramaditya (possibly Candragupta II of the Gupta 

dynasty) to the court of the king of Kuntala is referred to in 

fs 
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Bbagiratha was succeeded l3y his son, king Eaghu. 
Nothing important is known about his reign except the fact 
that his younger brother Kakusthavarman was a Yiivamja 
during his reign and was possibly in charge of the district 
round Pala^ika (modern Halsi). 


acknowledged tbe suzerainty of the Vakatakas ; but that* would hardly justify Pravara- 
senaTT being called liunial-esa. Moreover, the Puranas le.g., Vayu, 99, 365-GG) 
describe tbe Vakatakas as vaidiiaha (belonging to Vidisa), and tbe Vakafaka grants 
show that the Vakatakas ruled from the Vidarbha region in northern Deccan (see 
Bhandatkar, List.JNos. 1703-13). 

The mention of a Vakafaka king as “ Lord of Kuntala ” in the Bharatacanaa 
only shows that its author lived in (or referred to) a period when the name Kuntala 
extended over the greater part of Western and Southern India, e.p., in the age of the 
Calukyas who have been described as Kuntalar, “ Lords of Kuntala,” in the 
Kalihgaltuparani (see above, p. 215. note 3). The Early Calukyas may be supposed 
to have been political successors of the Vaka{akas in the Deccan. 
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KaKI’STHAVAHMAX and Santivauman 

Kaghu was siicceedcd by his younger brother Kakustha- 
varnian ’ who was possibly ruling (he I^ilasika division of 
the Kadainba kingdom ns a governor during his elder 
broilicr’s reign. Only one inscription of Kakusthavarman 
has so far been discovered. 

'Phe grant of Krikusthavarinan (/nd. Anl., VT, p. 2^) 
begins with (he word unmnlj, and a verse * which say.s, 
“Victorious is the holy dinendra who abounds in good 
fjualitics and is renowned as being extremely compassionate, 
and the banner of whose tenderness which comforts (he 
three worlds is lifted up on high.” Some of the grants of 
Mrgesavarman and Kavivannan begin with the same verse. 

'Phe grant was issued from Palasika (modern Halsi on 
the road to Nandigarh in (he Bidi taluka of the JBelgaum 
district) in (he eightieth year of Krikusthavarinan, the 
Yuvaraja of the Kadambas, who claimed to have enjoyed 
the general good wish of the subjects. We have aireadv 
seen that the date of Kakusthavarman’s graut is saiiODsed 
to “ be the eightieth year from the paUdhanAL: of his 
ancestor iMayurasarman, which is mentioned in i:;;- TaYmnc;; 
inscription.’’ But since there is no ihat 

Kadambas had any era like that, it may 1:- unre:.-: ; - 

able that the date should be referrei iLe era , • - 

Gupta with whom Kfikustha was mn'K:..; - 
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By this grant a field called Badovava-ksctra in the village 
called Kheta-grama, which belonged to the holy Arhats who 
are said to be the refuge of the created beings and the saviours 
of the three worlds, was given to the general Sriitaklrti as a 
reward for saving the prince. It is said that the confiscalors 
of the field, belonging to the king’s own family or of any 
other dynasty, would be guilty of the ‘panca-mahaimlalia. 
According to the Jains, the five great sins are destruction of 
life, lying, stealing, unchastity and immoderate desire. The 
grant ends with the usual imprecatory verses and the adora- 
tion ; mmo namo ; rsahhaya mmah. Bsabha is the first 
Ai'hat and the first of the twentj^-four Jain tlrUiahliaras 
(sanctified teachers) of the present age. 

As we have already seen, the Talgunda inscription says 
that king Kakusthavarman “by means of his rays which 
were his daughters caused to expand the splendid lotus- 
groups which were the royal families of the Guptas and 
others.’’ In this connection it is interesting to note that, 
in the Balaghat plates {Ejh huL, IX, p. 270 f.), the Yakataka 
king Prthivisena II is said to have been the son of Narendra- 
sena by the Mahadevi Ajjhitabhattarika who was the 
daughter of the lord of Kuntala. The Yakataka prince 
Narendrasena was grandson of Brabhavatigupta, daughter 
of Candragupta II. Dubreuil thinks (/lim. Hist. Dec., 
p. 100) that Yakataka Narendrasena, great-grandson of 
Candragupta II, was the son-in-law of Kakusthavarman 
and that the Talgunda record refers to this indirect relation 
of the Kadambas with the Guptas. If this suggestion is 
to be believed Ajjhitabhattarika was a daughter of Kakustha- 
varmau. It is however also possible that another daughter 
of Kakustha was actually given in marriage to a Gupta 
prince of Patalipuira, who was possibly a son or grandson of 
Candragupta II or Kumaragupta I. 

There is a lithic record in box-headed characters {Mys. 
Arch. Sure., A. R. 1911, pp. 33, 35) on the right jamb 
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of the doorway of the Pranavcsvara temple at Talgimda, 
which speaks of a certain Kakiisthu of the Bhatari dynasty ' 
and of his mother Laksmi wlio is said to have been born 
in the Kadaraba family. Since Kfikusthavarman is known 
to have had several daughters and since grand.sons are some- 
times seen to bear the names of the maternal grand-fathers 
(c/. E. Calukya names Bajaraja and Rajcndni), it is possible 
that Laksmi, the mother of the Bhatari chief Kakiistha, 
was another daughter of the Kadamha king Kakiislhavarman. 
Thus Kakusthavarman appears to have been matrimonially 
related to the Guptas, Yakatakas and the Bhalaris. 

The son of Kfikusthavarman was king Santivarman. 
The famous Talgunda inscription was engraved at the time 
of this ruler. The Talgunda inscription begins with an adora- 
tion to Siva and a verse eulogismg the god." It records the 
construction of a tank in the premises of a aiddluVaya (temple) 
of lord Bhava {i.c., Siva) by Kakusthavarman. It is also 
said that the siddhrdnyn was formerly abliyarc.ila (worshipped 
at) by Satakarni (possibly a king of the Cutu family) and 
others. The record ends with the following moiujaUi : 
nandatu !^arra-samani-(l(i(ilo — 'yam=adhivdsah ; .svasii praja- 
hliyah. It is sometimes supposed that the Ikilgundn record 
was engraved by Sfintivarman w'hen he was a governor 
of Slhanakundura (Talgunda) during the reign of his father. 
But passages like yr/ic.su yasya kl;smy-iin garni dhriimall 

sncirdyi ca reinc, yam sdmania-cudu-manayah pranomih, 

etc., show' that king Kakusthavarman was dead at the 

' The epithet bhatari fai^i^a-iilaha, epplicd to the chief named Kfikiisthn, may 
also Eiigsest that the name of the chief’s father was Bhaturi. See above, p. 250 
and note. The record apeakh of one Padapali devoted to lord PaSupati, I’.c., Siva. 
Kiikustha is said to have been chief nmoiig the ten Matjdalikas and had Iho control of 
hilha He is also said to liave pleased his masicr, the hxitipa. The rec .rd also refers 
to the residents of Sthaiiakufiiapura-tlrtha which may be the same as Sthfina- 
kundura or Talgunda. The record has been assigned palaeographically to about the 
middle of the fifth century. 

2 Jayali viSvadcva-sarnghata-nicil-aiha-muTtili sanalanah Sihanur = indii-raMi~ 
vicchuTiia-dyutmaj-jald-bhara-mandanah. 
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time when the Talgunda inscription was engraved. The 
record moreover speaks of the rule {sasana) of king 
{nrpati) Santivarman who has been described as patta-tray- 
arpana-virajita-carii-murti which means to say that the 
king wore three diadems or crowns (patta ; see Raghit, 
XYin, v. 44), that is to say, had three kingdoms in his. 
possession. It is not clear whether he received the 
three pattas from his father or from a Pallava over-lord 
(Pallavendra Santivara of the Hebbata ’grant ?) like his 
ancestor Mayurasarman. 

It is interesting in this connection to note that the 
Birur grant (Ep. Cam., VI, p. 91) records the gift of a 
village in the Sindhuthaya-rastra, made by the Kadamba 
Dharma-Maharaja Visnuvarman with the permission of 
{annjiiapya) his . jycsthapita Santivarma-dharma maharaja 
who has been described as vaijayanli-tilaka-samagra-kamata- 
hhfivarga-hharta. If this Santivarman is to be identified 
with the son of Kakusthavarman, one of the latter’s tln-ee 
pattas seems to refer to the kingdom of his feudatory 
Visnuvarman. Another paUa possibly refers to the 
VaijayantI (BanavasI) division of the Karnata country, 
which appears to have been under the direct rule of 
Santivarman. 

If the above identification is to be accepted (see infra), 
v.e see that the Kadamba, king Krsnavarman I (father, 
of Visnuvarman) who celebrated, the A^vamedha, and 
was a very powerful ruler and possibly had the 
whole of Karnata (consisting of three kingdoms ?) under 
him, was a son of Kakusthavarman and a younger 
brother of Santivarman who w'as the jyestha-pita ^ 
(father’s elder brother) of Visnuvarman. We also see that 
Krspavarman I who was presumably dead when his son 

^ The TTOrd jijt'tha-pita is synonymous with jye;iha-tata and pifrjyeilha, ‘ a father’s 
eide-'t brG'.b'r ’ See the Miraj (-rant cf Jayasjmha II {Tnd. Ant., VIII, p. 17a, I. 4). 
and Lp Ird., VUI.p. s6 n. 
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AMsnuvarman was Dharma-Maliaraja under his jyestha-intd 
ruled before his elder brother Santivarinan. It will be 
seen below that the great Krsnavarman was defeated 
and probably killed in a battle with the Pallavas. 
May this fact suggest that, after the death of Krsnavarman 
who usurped the throne, the rightful Jaeir of Kakustha- 
varrnan got the possession of the entire Karnata country 
with the help of the Pallavas who defeated the usurper ? ' 
It is also to be noted that according to the Hebbata grant 
Visnuvarman himself is also known to have been anointed 
by a Pallava king. 

An inscription in front of the Durgi temple at Jambe- 
halli in the Sorab taluka {Ep. Garn., VIII, Sb. 44) has been 
attributed by Moraes to the Kadamba king Santivarman, 
son of Kakusthavarman. This record was written by 
Kannaya, the minister for peace and war. According to it, 
when Santivarm-arasa was ruling the [Banavasl] Twelve 
Thousand, Kannaya built two temples and made a tank ; 
having come and seen them, the king granted a mattal 
of riceland to the priest of the temples. The inscription 
however is in the Kannada language and bears the date 
Saka 894 ■ (A. D. 972). There is therefore no reason to 
believe that it belongs to the Kadaraba king Santivarman 
who ruled about the middle of the fifth century. Santi- 
varm-arasa of the Jambehalli record obviously belonged to 
a vice-regal family that ruled Banavasl under the Rastra- 
kiltas.^ The fact that the date of the inscription falls about 
the decline of the Rastrakuta power in A.D. 973, possibly . 
explains why the name of the overlord is not mentioned in 
the record. 

1 It may be also suggested that Kukustlia was a feudatory of Pallava Santivara 

and named bis son after bis overlord. The aioamedUin Krsnavarman became independ- 
ent. He was succeeded by bis elder brother, but tbe Pallavas sopported his son; 
Those suggestions are however only speculative. ..... 

2 Was he identical with Santivarman of tbe Katta fam’’'^ 
ruled in Northern Kuntala in 980 ? 
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Saniivannan appears (o have been succeeded by bis son 
MrgCi^avarman Avbose last known dale is year eight of l)iB 
reign. Tlic king was matrimonially connected with tl )0 
Kckayas whose dominions appear to have comprised the 
present Chitnldnig district in nortli-easlern Mysore. An 
inscription {Mys. Arch. Jicp., 1911, pp. 83, 35) on the left 
jamb of the doorway of the I’ranavcsvnra temple at Talgunda 
describes queen IVabhavati, dear wife of Mrgesavarma- 
Dharmamahriraja and mother of Itavivarmn-Dliarmamaha- 
raja, as kttiheya-mahiilnila-pTasutd. The inscription obvious- 
ly recorded a grant made by Prabhrivall ; but only the 
beginning of the record survives. 

The following inscriptions of Mrge.<avarmnn’s time have 
been discovered : — 

I. The Banavasi grant (huL Ant., VJI, pp. 35-36) 
begins with practically the same verse ’ as is found at the 
end of the Devagiri plates of Yuvaraja Devavarman, son of 
Kpsnavarman I. It is in adoration of the Arhat, the lord 
of the three worlds. 

The grant was issued under the asterism lUtarabhadra- 
pada on the tenth lunar day of the Bahnla (sic. >'^ii1da)- 
pahsa of Ivarttika in Mrgesavarman’s third regnal year wbicli 
was a Pausa samvatsara, when the king was at Yaijayantl. 
We have already tried to show that the date corresponds 
to October 24, A.D. 437, and to October 27, A.D. 472, 
of which the latter appears to be the actual date of Mrge^a- 
varraan’s grant. 

In this record Mrgesavarman is called the sou of Santi- 
varman and born in the family of Kakustha. Another 


I 


Jayaiy~aT]iar(i^ = iri\ol;ch\i sarva'bhuta-hilc ratal}, 
Bag-adij-ari-haro = 'naiilo = ’nania-jriana-dtg = tscaral}. 
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important point is that it describes the Kadambas not 
only as Manavya-sagotra but also as Angirasa which 
appears to show that the family actually belonged to the 
Angirasa gotra. 

The grant records the gift of some black-soil lands 
{krsnahhumi-ksetra) , forty nivartanas by the royal measure, 
in the village called Brhat-Paralura to the devine supreme 
Arhat whose feet are rubbed by the tiara of the lord of gods, 
for the purpose of the glory of sweeping out the temple, 
anointing the idol with ghee, performing worship and 
repairing anything that may be broken {sammarian-opalepan- 
abhyarcana-hliagnasamskdra-mahima). These forty nivar- 
tanas of land lay within the western boundary of the 
village. A field, four nivartanas by the ordinary measure 
(ksetra-nivartana) , was also granted along with one nivar- 
tana outside the Gaityalaya for the purpose of decorating the 
idol with flowers, and one nivartana that was the measure of 
the aiigana (court-yard) of the devaknla. 

The grant quotes the usual imprecatory verses and 
refers to the unresumable character of lands that have been 
given with libations of water, enjoyed by three generations 
and have been preserved by good people. 

The pattikd (grant) is said to have been written by 
D amaklr ti-B ho j ak a . 

II. Another Banavasi grant {Ind. Ant., VII, pp. 
37-38) of sri-vijaya-si va-Mrges3iva,rmB.n ^ was issued on the 
full-moon day of the eighth fortnight of Varsa (rainy season) 
in the fourth year of the king who w'as residing at Vaija- 
yanti. The form of dating refers to a primitive division of 
the year into three seasons of eight fortnights each. Traces 
of this primitive division are to be found in the ancient 

1 K. B Palhak on the strength of this form of the name identified (Ind. Ant., 

p. 16 ) . Mrgesavarman with Maharaja Sivakumara who is mentioned by Bala- 
chandra in his introductory remarks on the Prdlerlasdra, as having for his preceptor 
t he wellknown acdryo Padmanandi-Kundakunda. The identification is fantastic. 
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Indian custom of performing caliirmdsya (four-monthly) 
sacrifices at tlic beginning of each season on the full- 
moon days of the months of Phalguna, Asadha and 
Kiirttika. In connection with the above dale of Mrgciia- 
varraan’s record it is interesting to note that an inscription 
of his sou Bavivavman is dated on the tenth lunar day 
of the sixth fortnight of Hcmantii (winter). It is also 
to be noted that both of these grants record some gifts 
made in favour of Jain asdics. It is therefore almost certain 
that the ancient form of dating in these cases was due ot Jain 
influence. To the ascetics of ancient times the year seems 
to have been divided into three seasons, viz., (jrl.pm, varsa 
and hemania, each of which was subdivided into eight 
fortnights. 

In this record the imm^as of the king’s hither and 
mother are said to have been pure. Mrge.sa himself is 
described as learned in various Mftrcis and skilled in exer- 
cises like riding. He is also said to have fought in many 
battles and acquired much wealth by the power of bis arms. 
He was a giver of cows, lands, gold, clothes, food and many 
other things. 

By this grant, ^ri-ui/aya-^tra-Mrge^avarman, the Dharma- 
maharaja of the Kadambas, made a gift of the village called 
Kalavauga. The village was divided into three equal 
portions, the first of which was given to the holy Arhat and 
great Jinendra residing in the Purva-raahac-chala ; the 
second portion was granted for the enjoyment of a samgha 
(sect) of the Svetapata^ {i.e., Svetambara Jain) Mahasraraanas, 
and the third for the enjoyment of a samgha of the 
Nirgrantha {i.e., Digarabara Jain) Mahasramanas. Future 
kings are requested to protect the grant according to the 
devablioga-samaya in order to provide money for deva-bhaga, 
dhanya, deva-puja, vali, cam, deva-karma-kara and bliagna- 
kriyd-pravartana. The record ends with the usual verses. 


1 See Bhandarkar’s Bist, No. 2085 and note. 
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The charter was written by a senapati named Naravara, 
The seal attached to the plates is indistinct, but seems to 
bear the device of the sitting or standing figure of a god 
or man. According to Fleet, the figure may be meant for 
a Jinendra. This suggestion however cannot be accepted, 
until it is definitely proved that Mrgesavarman was a Jain. 

III. In the Hirc-Sakuna grant (Ep. Cam., VIII, p. 
12) the king has been called Mrgesvaravarman and the son 
of Kakustha’s dear sou. It was issued on the full-moon 
day of Yaisakha in the eighth regnal year of the king when 

he was residing at VaijayantT. 

The grant records the gift of a village called Kadala- 
kalani and some vdsfiika-k.^clra (liouse-site) along with 
Perddala to a Brahmana named Kratusomasarman who 
seems to have helonged to the Gautama gotra. In connec- 
tion with the boundary of the lands are mentioned Viraja 
which seems to have been a river, a field called Karvvelli, a 
river called Venna, Palavakkeni, Kadailkura, Kadakorasa 
and a confluence of rivers (Viraja and Venna ?). The 
hhojalias or frcc-holders of the locality were informed of 
the king’s grant {desa-grama-gramahhojaUanam srdvifa- 
srdvanavi Inlvd). The village was granted all the parihdras 
and was made a-bhata-pravesa. The record ends with 
the usual verses. 

The legend on the seal attached to the Hire-Sakuna 
plates reads iri-mrgeivaravarmanah. 

IV. The adoration with which the Halsi grant (bid. 
Ant., VI, p. 24) of Mrgesavarman’s eighth regnal year 
begins is the same as that at the beginnig of Kakusthavar- 
man’s grant. In this record the king has been called a 
dharma-vijayi and has been described as the dear eldest son 
of Santivaravarman and the grandson of Kakusthavarman. 
He is also called the uprooter of the Gaiigas (tuiiga-ganga- 
kul-otsddi) and the very fire of destruction to the Pallavas 
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{pallava-'pralay-anala) . We have seen that Mrgesa possibly 
began to rule in A.D. 470. His Ganga contemporary 
therefore seems to have been either Ayyavarman who was 
installed by the Pallava king Simbavarman (43G-37 to circa 
468 A.D.) of Kanci or probably Ayyavarman’s son Madhava- 
Simhavarman whose Penukonda plates have been assigned 
by Fleet to circa 475 A.D. Mrgesa’s Pallava contemporary 
was probably king Skandavarman, the son of Siinhavarman 
and the overlord of the Ganga king Madhava-Sirnhavarman 
(see above, p. 176).^ The reference to the Pallava overlords 
together with their Gaiiga feudatories appears to prove that 
Mrgesavarman had to fight hard with his eastern neighbours. 

While residing at the city of Vaijayauti, the king, 
through devotion for his father who was dead, caused to 
be built a jindlaya at the city of Palai^ika and gave to the 
holy Arhats thirty-three nivartanas of land between the 
river Matrsarit and the sacred confluence of rivers (Matrsarit 
and Inginl ?) called the Inginl-sarngama. The grant was 
made for the benefit of the Yapaniyas, Nirgraothas and 
the Kurcakas who were apparently sects of Jain ascetics. 
Nirgrantha is the same as the Digambara sect. The word 
ydpanlya seems to signify “ those who go away/’ i.e., the 
mendicants who are going away and not staying. 

The date of the grant is given as the full-moon day of 
the month of Karttika in the king’s eighth regnal year which 
was a Vaisakha samvatsara. We have already seen that 
the tenth tithi of the bright half of Karttika of his third 
year fell in the Pausa saruvatsara. This fact seems to show 


1 Mr. Motaes suggea'.s (op. cH., pp. 3-2-33) that Yuvamaharaja, Vi^^iugopa was 
possibly tbD Pallava contemporary of MrgeSavarman. He takes the title Yuvamaharaja 
as signitying Vispugopa'd snbordinale position to the Kadamha king. Yuvamaha- 
ra'a however means a crown-prince and never signifies a feudatory ruler. Pallava 
Visijogopa could not have been the crown-prince, i.e., heir, of Kadamha MfgeSavar- 


mao. 
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that the same lunar day of the next Vaisaka ' saravatsara 
fell in his seventh regnal year. . We are possibly to suppose 
that the eignth year of Mrgesa’s reign began in between the 
siikla-dasaml and the full-moon day of Karttika. The king, 
then would appear to have ascended the throne on a day 
between those two titliis. 

The executor {djnapti) of the grant was a’Bhojaka;, 
named Damakirti; all other functions were performed by the 
Ayuktaka Jiyanta. According to Fleet, Bhojaka is the 
name of a class of officiating priests in Jain temples. It is 
however generally taken in the sense of free-bolder {indm- 
dar) which seems to be better. It may be noticed that a 
person named Srutakirfci who has been called a sendpati 
(general) in the grant of Kakusthavarman has been mentioned 
as Bhoja SrutakTrti in an undated Halsi grant of Eavivar- 
man. Ayuktaka generally means the governor of a district. 
Jiyanta who has been called sarvasij = dnusthdtd was pro-' 
bably entrusted with the construction of the Jinalaya. 

The grant ends with the usual imprecatory verses and 
the mahgala : siddhir — astn. 

V. The Hitnahebbagilu grant {Ep. Cam., TV, p. 130; 
Hs. 18) o£ srl-aiycii/a-siya-Mrgesavarman begins not with the 
usual adoration to Jinendra, but with a verse adoring lord 
Brahman.^ It must be noted in this connection that this 
grant was made in favour not of any Jain institution but of' 
a Brahmana, described as an dtJiarvanika and veda-veddnga- 
vit. Are we to suppose that KTrtivara, the writer of the 
present record, was a Brahmanical Hindu worshipper of 
Brahman, while the grants showing considerable Jain 
influence were written by devout Jain officials of the 
king? It is known that Mrgesavarman and Eavivarman 


1 Jayati sur-asuTa-maJciita-praniliita- 
mani-kirana-lihacita-carana-yugah ; 
danda-kamandahi-hastah 
padma-pravar-asano brahma. 
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favoured Jainism ; but it is not definitely known whether 
they were Jains themselves. While in this record the 
king is called dliarwajna like Yudhisthira, satyavadi like 
Pratardana and hralimanya like Yisnu, his Banavasi grant, 
as we have already seen, describes the supreme Arhat as 
having his feet rubbed by the tiara of Indra. It is thus 
difficult in the present state of our knowledge to form a 
definite idea about the religion of Mrgo.savarman. 

The Hitnahebbagilu grant was issued on the tenth 
lunar day of the bright half of Margasiraswhen the king was 
residing at YaijayantT. Mrgcsavarman is described as a 
giver of cows, lands, villages, gold and other things {go- 
saliasra-nava-l:sctrahala-dhaniu?~gravm-l}irany-adi). 

The grant records the gift of a village called KilunT- 
rilli to a Brahmana named Sarvasvamin, son of Pihgala- 
svamin who belonged to the Aupagahani gotra. It was made 
in accordance with the law of the Brahmadeyas, with liba- 
tions of water and dal'sma. The village was granted the 
'pariharas called ahhaia-pravesa and antahliara-visfika which 
we find referred to in the Ivudgere grant of hlandhatrvar- 
man {Ep. Ind., AT, p. 1'2). It is also said to have been 
exempted from paiigothota the meaning of which is not 
quite clear. 

Some verses quoted at the end of the record are said to 
be the words of BhTsma and Bama. The pattiM was written 
by Partivara. 
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I\IrgcsaYannaii was; succeeded by liis son Bavivariuan 
wd)o ruled at least up to the tliirty-fifib year of his reign. 
This hing is known to have annexed the Palasika division 
of the Karnfua country to his dominions which probably 
comprised the Vaijayanti and Uccasrngi divisions only. A 
ITalsi garnt of his son’s fourth regnal year {Ind, Ant., 
VI, pp. stiggests tliat the Uccasrngi division was 

governed by Bnvi’s younger (?) brother ^^ivaratha. Another 
Ilalsi grant of Ravivarman describes how the king killed 
Visnuvarman (son of the usurper Krsnavarman 1), defeated 
the latter's Pallava allies and established himself at Palasika. 
A damaged stone inscription {ICp. Cam., YJll, p. 1G7) 
discovered at Kavadi in the Sorah laluka mentions a queen 
along with the name of Ravivarman, son of Mrgesa. The 
record is written in four lines of verse; the first few letters 
of the lines however could not he deciphered. The epigraph 
has been taken to imply that at the death of Ravivarman 
one of his queens burnt herself with him as a sail. The 
following records of Ravivarman’s time have so far been 
discovered. 

I. The Nilamhur grant (Ep. Ind., VIII, p. 146 IT.), 
of Ravivarma-Dharmamaharaja was issued when the king 
was at Vaijayanti. In this record the Kadainha family has 
been described as purified by the avahhrUiu-sndna of the 
Asvamedha sacrifice. As we shall see, the only performer 
of the Asvamedha among the Early Kadamhas was Krsna- 
varman I w'hose descendants generally refer lo^-he cel . 
•tion of the sacrifice in their grants. The N’ 
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bears the only instance in which tlic Asvaracdha of the usur- 
per is referred to in a record of a king of the main line. 

By this record the king granted on the full-moon day 
of Karttika, for the increase of his own religious merit, a 
palH called Multagi which was to the east of a fjrdma called 
Kiruprisfini in the visnya of Mogah'ir, The grant was 
made in favour of a Yajurvedlya Brahmana named Govinda- 
svamin who belonged to the Kasyapa gotra, ’Another place 
.called Majkavu was also given along with Multagi. Multagi 
is mentioned in the Merkcra plates of the Gahga king 
Kohgani-Mahadhiraja as the eastern boundary of a village 
called Badaneguppe which was granted to the Jinalaya of 
Talavananagara. Talavanapura and 'j’alavananagara were 
the Sanskrit forms of Tal.ckkad or Talakad, the Gahga 
capital, which still exists under the name of Talakad, on the 
left bank of the river Kaverl about 28 miles to the south- 
east of Mysore {Bomb. Gaz., I, ii, p. 200). Badaneguppe 
is five or six miles south of Talakad on the other side of the 
river. Mogalur is supposed to bo the same as Mugur or 
Muilur which is also near Talakad. The grant of two 
villages so near the Ganga capital proves the success of 
Ravivarman against the Gahgas. We have already seen 
that according to the evidence of a Halsi grant the Gangas 
were ‘uprooted’ by the father of Ravivarman before the 
eighth year of his reign. It is interesting in this connec- 
tion to note that the Gangas w'ere friendly towards the 
junior line of Krsnavarman 1. The Gahga king Madhava- 
Mahadhiraja is Imown to have married a granddaughter of 
Visnuvarman who, as w^e shall see, was killed by Ravivar- 
man before the eleventh year of Ravi’s reign. Gahga Avinita- 
Konkani, son of Madhava, has been described in the Gahga 
. records as the beloved sister’s sou of Krsnavarman, evidently 
. Krsnavarman 11^ grandson of Visnuvarman (see infra ) . 

The grant is said to have been made with gold and 
with libations of water. All the parilidras were granted. 
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Those who might confiscate the lands are said to he com- 
mitting the imnca-mahiipaiahif while those who would 
protect the grant are said to be acquiring religious merit. 
The record ends with the imprecatory verses and with the 
mangaJa : svastij=astu go-hrahmanehhyali, prajahlujo man- 
galam. 

n. The Halsi grant {Iml. Ant, VI, p. 28) of Eaja 
Bhanuvarman is dated on the tenth lunar day of the sixth 
fortnight of Hemanta in tlie eleventh year of the reign of 
his elder brother Eavivarma-Dharmamaharaja. The record 
begins with the usual adoration to Jinendra-gunarundra and 
traces the royal genealogy from Kakusthavarman. 

By this grant a' piece of land, fifteen nivartanas by the 
royal measure, in the field called KardamapatT in Palasika 
was assigned in a copper charter and was given to the 
. Jinas by the Bhojaka Pandara who was a worshipper of the 
supreme Arhat. Pandara is said to have acquired the 
favour of Eaja Bhanuvarman, younger brother of Maharaja 
Eavivarman. The pail seems to be the same as pat fa or 
jmttilia which as we have seen {above, p. 198) probably 
means a piece of land. 

The lands were given free from the gleaning tax and all 
other bm’dens {uncha-1:ara-hhar-ddi-r:~:.r}::a) in order that 
the ceremony of ablution might aiv;ayi be performed vrith- 
out fail on days of the full-moon. 

Fleet suggested {bid. Ani., VI, p. 29::} that BhanuTar- 
man may have ruled conjointly v.-hk kis e-kk;r bro:h-:-r EaTf, 
The fact that the prince is simr'.y siyb;.: Bkaiiuvarmi-rl;: 
while his elder brother has krex eAk.-i Dkanxa-xiillrlj: 
renders this theory untexaef:. kkZxxvarmax 
have been the governor of Px.'I All xx::r Idzz 3:-k~:xr:xx 

The grant ends w:':k :b: 000:1 :x:p': :.:::ry ~rsrs. 
seal attached to the rl:.:.::s ix: ;t:x::. 
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VaijayaiitT. Ravivarmau, the Dbarma-maharaja of the 
Kadambas, is said to have been hadaniha-mahascnapati- 
pratima^ and atyania-pitr-hhalda. The grant records the 
gift of .four nivarianas of iand at Saregraraa to the temple 
of Mahadeva {imhadev-riyatana) that belonged to the desd- 
mdtya named Nilakantha who was the king’s priya-vaidya 
(favourite physician). The grant was made on the fifth 
lunar day of the bright half of Karttika in the thirty-fifth year 
of Ravivarman’s reign. The land is said to have been in 
a field called Baindupakropi which lay between two tanks 
called Bambare-tadaga and , Dasa-tadaga. The record 
mentions a Brahmana named Bharadvajarya who belonged 
to the Kasyapa gotra and was possibly "also called Svami- 
pasupata. He seems to have been the chief priest of the temple 
of Mahadeva, 

IV, The undated Halsi grant {hid. Ant., VI, pp, 
25-26) which begins with the usual adoration to Jinendra- 
gunarundra records an interesting history of a family that 
was, favoured by -Kakusthavarraan and his descendants. It 
says that in former time the Bhoja named Srutakirti who 
acquired great favour of the Kadamba king Kakusthavarman 
:enjoyed the village of Kheta, W.e have seen that Kakustha- 
varman granted a field called Badovara in the village of 
•Kheta to the sendpati Srutakirti for saving him. When 
Srutakirti died, Kakustha’s, son Santivarman was ruling the 
■country. Then the village was again granted to the mother 
.of Damakirti (son of Srutakirti?) by Santivarman’s son 
Mrge^avarman for the sake of piety and in accordance with 
the. direction of his father. The eldest son of Damakirti was 
the pratihdra (door-keeper) Jayakirti whose family is said to 
have been established in the world by an dcdrya (or the dcdryas) 
called, Bandhusena. In order to increase his good fortune, 
fame and family and for the sake of religious merit, Jayakirtii 
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through the favour of king Tvavi, gave the village of Puru- 
Khotaka (f.c., larger Kiieta or Khc(aka) to tiic mother of his 
own father. 

The grant further records tliat the lord Eavi established 
his ordinance at the groat city of Palasika that Jinendra’s 
glory, the festival of which used to last for eight days, 
should he celebrated regularly every year on tlie full-moon 
day of Karttika from the revenues of that village; that the 
learned men who were ascetics of the YapanTya sect and the 
chief amongst whom was Kumaradatta should, according to 
justice, enjoy all the material suhstanec of that greatness 
during the four months of the rainy season ; and that the 
worshi]) of •lincndra should be perpetually performed by 
the pious countrymen and citizens. 

Tlic record says, “ 1'hnt (land, etc.) — which has been 
conveyed by cojjper-charlcrs under .some ordinances accepted 
by ])rcvious kings — should be preserved i)y tiie king not 
inalicniive to religion, having pondered over the misfortunes 
of being born again and again,” and (piutestbc usual impreca- 
tory verses. It also says that the grant hicli is bestowed 
with liliations of water, is enjoyed by three generations, 
is preserved by good people and the grants which have 
been made by former kings are nut resumed. 

^'he record ends with the adoration namo = namaIi and 
says, “ Wheresoever the wor.sbip of dinendra is kept up there 
is increase of the country; and the cities arc free from fear; 
and the lords of those countries acquire strength.” 

V. Another undated Halsi grant {Ind. Ant., VI, pp. 
20-30) of Eavivarman records that the king granted four 
mvarlanas of land to Jinendra. The actual donor of the 
land seems to liave been SrikTrti, brother of Damaklrti; the 
object of the grant was the increase of the religious merit of 
Damaklrti ’s mother. There are the usual imprecatory 
verses at the end of the record. 
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The most interesting point in tlie record is that it des-^ 
cribes Eavivarman as established at Palasika after con- 
quering the whole world,- killing Visnuvarman and other 
kings and uprooting Gandadanda, the lord of Kanci/ The 
descendants of the usurper were hostile to the kings of the 
main line. Visnuvarman however seems to have had to' 
accept for some time the suzerainty of Santivarman. We- 
have seen that, according to the^ Halsi grant of the eighth 
year of Mrgesavarman, the king while residing at Vaijayanti _ 
built a Jinalaya at the city of Palasika and gave to the holy 
Arhat thirty-three nivartams of land between the Matrsarit . 
and the InginI confluence. It possibly shows that Visnu- 
varman ruled at Palasika as a vassal of the Vaijayanti kings 
at least up to the eighth year of Mrgesavarman’s reign. ^ 
The reference to his fight with Eavivarman shows that, ' 
possibly after the death of Mrge^a, Visnuvarman rebelled 
against the authority of the main line. The mention of the 
defeat and death of Visnuvarman in connection with the 
establishment of Eavivarman at Palasika seems to suggest 
that the former was a king of the Palasika division of the 
Karnata country. We have already seen that Eavi’s 


^ iSn-vi.;nuvarma-prabhrt!n varetidran 
nfhaiya jtivd prthivtm samasiam; 

Vtsadya Jcdilc-ihaTa-candadandain 
palasikayarn samaDasthitas^sah. 

M. Govind Pai says iJourn. hid. Hist., XIII, pp. 29-30) : “ -when after the 

death of Krsnavarmati I his son Visnnvarman ascended the Kadamba throne, bis . 
cousin-brother ( ? ) Eavivarman of the senior branch fought -with him and defeated him 
and his Pallava ally Candadaijda, seized the Kadamba crown and enthroned himself as 
king. As a consequence, Visnuvarman was obliged to remove his court to a place 

called Kudalur (whence he issued his Hebbata grant)... ” The verse however clearly 

says that Vistjuvarman was killed and could not therefore have removed to Kudalur ■ 
after the battle. As has already been pointed out, Visnuvarman -was possibly the king 
of the Palasika division and not of the whole Kadamba country. 

2 It may also be suggested that Visnuvarman originally ruled at the city of 
Kudalur whence bis Hebbata grant was issued and that he occupied Palasika when - 
be rebelled against bis overlords of the Vaijayanti house. 
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younger brotlier Bhaiiuvarman was ruling at Palfu^ika in the 
eleventh year of his elder brother’s reign. The death of 
Visnuvarnian therefore seems to have occurred before the 
eleventh year of Bavi. Since Kavi appears to have ascended 
the throne earlier than A.l). 503, the date of Visnuvarman’s 
death appear.*? to have fallen in the ninth or tenth decade of 
the fifth century. 

As we have already sugge.^^ted {above, p. 182) Candadanda, 
described as the lord of KaneJ, may have been a hiruda 
of ]\allava Nandivannan (issuer of the Udayendirain grant) 
or of one of his successors. Since the twenty-second 
year of Xandivarman’s grandfather Siinhavarman is knowi 
from the Lohaviblulga to have fallen in A.D. 458, the above 
suggestion does not appear improbable. 

The seal attached to the plates is said to have the device 
of a dog. 


35 
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Harivarman 

Bavivarman was succeeded by his son Harivarman who 
is the last known king of the main line. According to a 
late record (Ep. Garn,, ‘VIII, Nr. 35, p. 134) an early San- 
tara chief, named Tyagi-Santara, married the daughter of a 
Kadamba king, named Harivarman. Tliis Kadamba Hari- 
varman seems to be no otlier than the son of Bavivarman. 
‘Harivarman possibly began to reign in A.D. 538. About 
this time the Galukyas under Pulakesin I became the great- 
est political power in \¥estern Deccan and the Kadam- 
bas of Kuntala began to decline. It is not known whether 
Harivarman was a contemporary of Pulakesin I. The 
Calukya king how’ever seems to have come into conflict with 
the Kadambas in connection with the A^vamedha which he 
performed.^ Calukya Kirtivarman I, son and successor of 
Pulakesin I, has actually been said to have defeated the 
king of VaijayantT in the Mahakuta pillar inscription 
of Maiigale^a {bid. Ant., XIX, p. 16 ff.). In the Aibole 
inscription (Ep. bid., VI, p. 4 IT.) of Pulakesin II, 
Kirtivarman I has been described as the very night of des- 
truction to the Nalas, Mauryas and Kadambas. A reference 

* According to Bilbapn {Viliramahl<adcvacanta, 2, G4), the Calukyn conquest 
in the southern region nt first extended as far as Niigaraklianda which is known to 
have formed a part of the Kadamba country. The Galukyas are generally believed to 
have been a foreign tribe who entered India along with the Hunas. The different 
forms of the name of tlie family are Calkya, Cabkyn, Calnkya, Caulukyn, Calukki, 
Calukika and Calukya. The Calnkya family of Anhilwada is commonly known as 
Solaki or Solanki. Prof. Raycliaudburi (op. off., p. .170 f.) is inclined to connect 
them with the Sulikas (evidently tho same as the Sfilkika family of Orissa) of the 
Haralm inscription. Dr. P. C. Bagchi connects the Galukyas with the Sogdians who, 
according to him, are mentioned ns Sulika or Gulika in the Pura^as and who spoke 
the Culika Pai^aoT. See his excellent article on Siilika, Ciilika and Culikn Pai^iicI in 
Jouni. Dept. Let., XXI. In that case however we have to explain the Kenarese-looking 
original of the name PulalteUn and the celebration of Asvamedha by tho first great king 
of the family. Possibly they entered India centuries before the time of Pulakesin I 
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to hadamha-lmdaviba-kadavibaka in the Aibole record appears 
to suggest that lurtivarman I bad to figbt with tbe com- 
bined army of a confederacy of Kadamba kings. It will be 
seen below that in tbe sixth century there were other ruling 
branches of tbe Kadamba family than tbe lines of Santivar- 
man and Krsnavarman I. In several grants, Kirtivarman I 
is described as “ establishing tbe banner of bis pure fame 
in the territories of the hostile kings of Vanavasi and other 
(cities) that bad been invaded by bis prowess” {Bomb. 
Gaz\, I, ii, p. 346). After the death of Maugalesa, there 
was a general renunciation of allegiance by tbe subordinate 
peoples, and Pulakes'in If bad to reduce BanavasI once 
again {ibid, p. 350). In tbe Laksbmeswar inscription 
{bid. Ant., VII, p. Ill), • Calukya Vikramaditya I is said to 
have defeated tbe Kadambas. Tbe Bennur grant {Ep. Gam., 
V, p. 594) of Kr.snavarraan II, grandson of tbe ill-fated 
Visnuvarman who was defeated and killed by Ravivarman 
before tbe eleventh year of bis reign, describes Krsnavar- 
man II as set out on an expedition against Vaijayantl 
{vaijayantl-vijaya-ydtrdm =abhiprasthita) . In tbe nineteenth 
year of Krsnavarman (II)’s reign however we find tbe king 
stationed at Vaijayantl (c/. Sirsi grant ; Ep. Ind., XVI, 
p. 268). It is not impossible that Krsnavarman II defeated 
Harivarman and occupied tbe throne of Vaijayantl before 
the nineteenth year of bis reign. 

Tbe following grants of king Harivarman have so far 
been discovered : — 

1. Tbe Halsi grant {bid. Ant., VI, pp. 30-31) of 
Harivarman was issued in the fourth year of bis reign on 
tbe thirteenth lunar day of tbe bright half of Pbalguna. It 
says that, at Uccasriigl, tbe king, at the advice of bis father’s 
brother {pitrvya), named Sivaratha, gave such a promise as 
gladdened tbe heart of all people. In accordance with that 
promise, be made Candraksanta tbe principal donee and 
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inscription. If it is pot supposed that Harivarman became 
a parama-mahe^vara after the date of his Halsi records, it 
may possibly be suggested that the early Kadambas of the 
main line were Saivas Avho were exceptionally tolerant 
towards Jainism.^, It is clear that many officials of the 
Kadamba kings were Jains ; it is also known that a general, 
named Srutakirti, Avho was evidently a Jain, once saved the 
life of Kakusthavarman . 

The grant was issued when the king was at Vaijayantl. 
The date of the record is given as the Visupa or Visuva day 
on the Amavasya of Asvayuja in the eighth year of Hari- 
varman’s reign. It has been found to correspond with Tues- 
day, September 22, A.D. 526 and with Thursday, September 
21, A.D. 545. Mr, K, N. Dikshit who edited the Sangoli 
grant rightly prefers the second date. Kadamba Harivarman 
thus appears to have ascended the throne about A.D. 538. 

The grant records the gift of a village, called Tedava, 
with the prmihkagas (literally, divisions ; sic. pan/ioras?), 
daksina and libations of water. The recipients were 
Siva^arman, Prajapati^arraan, Dhatr^arman, Nandi^arman 
and Dharmasarman of the Kaimbala gotra; Vaikuntha- 
sarman, Vasusarman, Naga^arman and Mandanasarman of 
the Kalasa gotra; Visnusarman, Prajapatisarman and 
Pitrsarman of the Garga gotra; Kumarasarman, Tvastr- 
^arman, Skandasarman and Varuna^arman of the Kotsa 
gotra; Yasosarman, Arya^arman, Pasupatisarman and 
Mitra^arman of the Srivistha gotra ; Vanasarman of the 
Cauliya gotra; Prajapatisarman of the Valandata gotra ; and 
Kumarasarman of the Ka^yapa gotra. 

The grant ends with the usual verses and the mangala : 
siddMr=astn; namo llari-^lara-llira7l^Jagarhhehh^Jall; svasti 


1 The late tradition Baying that Mayoravarman (i.e., Moyurasarman) was born of a 
drop of sweat that fell on the ground from the forehead of Siva is to be noticed in 
this connection. 
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'prajahlnjali. The adoration to the Hindu Trinity {mz.y 
Hari, Hara, and Hiranyagarbha, i.e., Brahman) in a 
record wherein the king has been described as a devotee 
of Mahesvara seems to suggest that Harivarraan was a 
Brahmanical Hindu with sense of exceptional religious 
toleration. 



CHAPTEE II > 


EAELY KADAMBAS : KRSN AVAEMAN’S LINE 

I 

Ktis^javauman I 

The Bennur grant {Ep. Cam., V, p. 594) was issued by 
a Kadatnba Dharmamaharaja, named Ersnavarraan II, wlio 
claims to have been the son of Simhavarman, grandson of 
Visnndasa and great-grandson of Rajaraja Krsnavarman I. 
Krsnavarnian II has been described in this record as belong- 
ing to the Kadamba family which was rendered pure by the 
avahhrtha bath laUen during at the end of an As^vamedba sacri- 
fice. Visnudasa, grandfather of Krsnavarman If, calls himself 
Visnuvarma-Dharma-maharaja and the son of the a^vamedha- 
ydjin (performer of the Horse-sacrifice) Dharmamaharaja 
Krsnavarman I in his own Birur grant {ibid, VI, p. 91). 
According to the Devagiri grant {Ind. Ani.’, VII, p. 33), 
Yuvaraja Devavarman, dear son {priya-tanaya) of the 
a^mmedha-yajin Dharmamahjiraja Krsnavarman I, appears 
to have been in charge of the Triparvata division of the 
Kadamba kingdom. Erom the Tagare plates {Mys. Acli. 
SuTD., A. R., 1918, p. 35) of the Kadamba Maharaja Bhogi- 
varman, which describes the Kadamba family as sanctified 
by the celebration of Asvamedha, we get the names 
of the following descendants of Ki-snavarman II — his son 
Ajavarraan, grandson Maharaja Bhogivarman and great- 
grandson Visnuvarman (II). Erom the evidence of the 
above inscriptions therefore the following genealogy of the 


1 This chapter was originally published in Journ. Ind. Hist., XV, pp. SOl-M, 
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I^arly KadambaK is drawn :■ — 
Kr?navarinan 1 , 
parfornu'r nf AsvanuMllia 


Visnndfisa or Visniivarman 1 

I 

Siinhavannan 

i 

Krsnavanna!! 11 

( 

j 

Ajavaianan 

I 

1 

liho^ivarniaji 

I 

1 

ViMnivanna.n 1! 

The I'xact ndnlion of tht« line of K'inps with the line of 
Mayurasarinan not yet ostablislti'd beyond doubt. We 
have pcen that, according to the Ibnir } 4 !ant, the l\adainba 
Pharinatnaltfiraja Visnnvarman I, son of Kisnavannan I, is 
said to liave granted a village, called Kalattaka, in tlui Sindhn- 
thaya-rastra, with tin' perinis-ion of {auuji'iiijina) his jncsUia- 
pild (father's elder brother) Siintivarnia-llharmatnahriraja.’ 
Sanfivannan has iieen descril.'cd as r(nui~rnbJni.':n-pr(ivarl((ul- 
(i^Ul(hs(J-mniu}apU:a-mun<Ji‘(i-V‘iij>iii(]iiil~t i I a ha - .s a m a g ra- 
harnuln-hhnvarga-Jiharld. We have also se(*n that, according 
to a Halsi grant of llavivarinan, that king is known to have 
killed king Visnuvarinan, extirpated the latter’s Pallava ally 
Candad inda and established himself at Palasika which was 

> t'rciu i!ip cafcr- of Dlifinuvnrman nnd niifinii'alai wo Imvo soon (lint (ho Roveriiorn 
of (liviiions of (lie Knitninlin hinpifom were rnllei! Ivijn, In (tie Birur prnnt how- 
ever liolli Sfit tivnniian nnd Yi^jiiivnrnian nro rnlhd DliaMiia-nmli'liiijn. There niuy 
hnvc been n difference in Ihc l>:if!itiou of ViKiKi'nniinn with that of povcrncira lilco 
IJhfiniivnnnaii nr.d I3hunii>'>al:li. He wan po-iaibly ii Buhordinnle I;inK. In this con- 
nection, it is intcrentinp to note llmt, in tlm Penuhondti plntcs (Ep. /rid., XIV, 
p 331 fl.) of rifco -175 A. IX, tlio Piillava overlord has hrcii mentioned ns Skandtv- 
vnrinn-i'ffl/i'ird;a, while liin Gnhga feudatory has been called Mfidbnva-dfofindfn'rn/a. 

30 


":"”i 

1 leva varman 
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possibly tbe headquarters of ’Visnuvarmau’s kingdom. Since 
Visnuvarman was killed in the early years of Ravivarman’s 
reign, it is not unnatural to suppose that the former’s 
jyestlia-'pita Santivarman, mentioned in the Birur grant of 
the third regnal year, is no other than Ravivarman’s grand- 
father Santivarman, son of Kakusthavarman. 

The above identification has, however, been challenged by 
a recent writer on the subject, who points out that Visnu- 
varraan has been called Uiniivara-maMruja-pallavendr- 
abliisikla (installed by the Pallava king Santivara-maharaja) 
in the Hebbata grant and suggests that Santivarman, 
jyestlia-pita of Visnuvarman, is to be identified with this 
Pallava king, named Santivara (i.e., Santivarman). See 
M. Govind Pai, Jonrn. Ind. Hist., XIII, p. 21. 

The suggestion is ingenious; but there are difficulties in 
the way of accepting it as true without further evidence. 
Santivarman has been called the jycstlia~pita (father’s 
elder brother) of Visnuvarman. Though terms of relation 
were possibly rather loosely used in ancient time as they are 
now, this epithet would ordinarily suggest that Santi- 
varman belonged to the Kadaraba family. The suggestion 

that “ not only one’s father’s elder brother is called 

as jyestha-pitr, but the husband of one’s mother’s elder 
sister is also called as such” can hardly be accepted 
without definite proof. Moreover, the jyestha-pita of Visnu- 
varman is described as “ lord of the lands of the entire Kar- 
nata country adorned with (the capital) Vaijayantl.” This 
is hardly applicable to a Pallava king who presumably 
had his own kingdom outside the Karnata-desa. It is not 
impossible that the Ivadamba kings prior to Krsnavarman I 
were feudatories to the Pallavas ; hut the above passage 
seems to suggest something more than .mere suzerainty, 
and a theory that the whole of Karnata, i. e., the 
entire Kadamba country, was, about the middle of 
the fifth century A. D., ruled by a Pallava king, named 
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Santivara, cannot be accepted as certain without con- 
clusive evidence. It must also be noticed tliat no king, 
named Sautivara, is as yet known to have belonged to 
the powerful Pallava houses of Kafici and of the Nellore-, 
Guntur region. In the present state of our knowledge, 
therefore, it is better to take the Dharmamabaraja Santi- 
varman, jye?fha-pii(i of Visnuvarman I, to be the same 
as the son of Kakusthavarman and grandfather of Yisnu- 
varman’s later contemporary Bavivarman. Krsnavarman I, 
father of Visnuvarman I, would thus appear to have b' en a 
son of Kakusthavarman and a younger brother of Silnti- 
varman. Since Krsnavarman I seems to have been dead at 
the time when his son was ruling as a feudatory Dharma- 
maharaja mider his elder brother Sanlivarmau, he possibly 
usurped the throne of Kakusthavarman and ruled before 
Santivarman. The fact that Santivarman, elder brother of 
Krsnavarman I, has been described not as the eldest son,’ 
but as a priya-ianaya (favourite son) or priya-Mta-ianaya 
(favourite and beloved son) of Kakusthavarman (see Ind., 
Ani., VI, pp. 24, 28) suggests that the eldest brother of 
Santivarman and Kr.snavarman I, died and that his death 
was the cause of a struggle for the throne among the younger 
brothers of whom Krsnavarraan I came out eventually vic- 
torious. 

We have seen that Visnuvarman I, son of Krsnavarman 
I, was installed on the throne by a Pallava king, named 
Sautivara. The cause of this seems to be the fact that though 
Visnuvarman was the eldest son and the rightful heir to the 


^ T?l(lest sons are generally specified in the Kadamba grants. A Halsi grant (Ind. 
Ant., VI, p, 24) of Mrgesavarinan says, .ht];dkustha-narendrasyasunuT=-bhanur=iv — 

aparah, srt-sdntivaTavann — eii raja rajiva-locanah tat-priya-jye^tha-tanayah srl- 

inrgesa-naradhipah. Another Halsi grant [ibid, p. 28) of Ravivarman says, hlmal- 
Jidktisfha-rdja-priya-hila'ianayali smlivarm-avan-lSah, lasy — aiva ca jyaistha-sunuh 
pralhifa prtliu-yasah iri-mrgeio nar-ciah. It will be seen that while Mrgesavarnian is 
described as the eldest son of Santivarraan, the latter is described as a favourite son 
/only. 
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throne of Krsnavarmau I, he was a neglected son of his fatlier. 
According to the Devagiri grant, Devavarraan, who was the 
priya-tanaija (favourite son) of Krsnavarraan I, was made 
the Yuvaraja (crown-prince, i.e., heir) in preference to his 
eldest brother Visnuvarman. It may be conjectured that 
Visnuvarraan, after receiving this ill-treatment from his 
father, removed to the court of the Pallava king San li vara 
in despair. We have seen that Visnuvarraan probably ruled 
at Pala^ika when he was killed by Ravivarman. It is pos- 
sible that he received that territory with the help of the 
Pallava s who, as we shall see, defeated and probably killed 
his father Krsnavarman I, He appears, however, to have 
transferred his allegiance to his jyestha-pitd Santivarman, 
son of Kakusthavarm an, who possibly became the king of 
VaijayantT after the defeat and death of his younger brother 
Krsnavarman I.^ 

■ Mr. G. M. Moraes says (op. cit., p. 29) that during the 
reign of Santivarman, his younger brother Krsnavarman I, 

had been ruling in the capacity of viceroy over the southern 
pmvinces of the empire. Por the Birur plates of Vishnu- 
Varma, while describing Santivarraa, the grand-uncle (? 
father’s elder brother) of Vishnuvarma, as ‘the master of the 
entire Karnata region of the earth,’ clearly specify that his 
younger brother Krishnavarma ‘ was sovereign of the 
southern region.’ Now the same plates record a grant made 
by Vishnuvarma during his father Krishnavarma’ s life. 
This grant was nevertheless made ‘ with the permission of 
Santivarma-Dharmamaharaja.’ This evidently shows that 
the donor as well as Krishnavarma, the father of the 

, ^ It ittay be conjectured that Krs^avarFnan I was a king of the Triparvata division 
of the Karnata country, whiie Visnuvarman, hostile to his father, was a king of Pala- 
fiika under the Kadamba house of Vaijayantl. If such was the case, the celebration of 
A^vamedha by Krsnavarman I, described as the dak^indpatha-vosumaii-vasu-pati* 
becomes (juite meaningless. Moreover, that conjecture does not explain how Krsn®* 
varman I could be a viceroy of Santivarman. 
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donor, occupied a subordinate position under Sanlivarma.” 
Moraes further thinks that, after the death of Santivarman, 
Krsnavaruian 1 broke up relations witJi his nephew 
Mrgesavarman and became the founder of a soutlicrn 
branch of the Kadamba family, which ruled from Tri- 
parvata {ibkl, pp. 30-31), None of the above statements 
however stands to reason. 

The evidence of the Birur grant has been taken to 
prove that Krsnavarman I was a viceroy of the southern 
districts of the Kadamba empire under Santivarman. 
Three points are however to be noticed in this connection. 
Firstly, in the same grant Krsnavarman I has been called 
asvamedlia-yajin (performer of the Horse-sacrifice). I 
have shown (see above, pp. 17 f.; 124 IT. ; also Appendix 
below) from the evidence of the ^asiras and inscrip- 
tions that “a subordinate king could never perform the 
Asvaraedha sacrifice,” Krsnavarman I therefore could 
not be a feudatory or a viceroy of Santivarman, but was 
certainly an independent king himself. Secondly, the 
same grant calls him daJcsindpatha-vastnnaii-vasa-paii (lord 
of the riches of the land of Dnksinapatha) which clearly 
shows that Krsnavarman I claimed a sort of suzerainty 
over the whole of the Deccan. The word dalcsinapatha 
of the grant cannot be taken to mean the southern part of 
the Kadamba kingdom. ‘‘ Lord of Daksinupatha ” seems 
to have been the hereditary title of the great Satavahana 
kings. As we have already noticed, Satakarni, husband 
of Naganika, is called daksmapathapati, Vasisthiputra 
Pulumavi has been called Daksina-path-e^vara, and the 
Satavahana, contemporary of the Saka Satrap Rudra- 
daman, is called Daksinapatha-pati Satakarni, The 
significance of the claim of Kadamba Krsnavarman I 
to have been “ lord of the riches of the land of Daksina- 
patha ” is possibly to be found in his performance 
of the Asvaraedha which cannot be celebrated with Jt 
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digvijaya (loo. cit.). In this connection, we should also 
notice that in the Devagiri grant Krsnavarman I has been 
called ek-atapatra (possessor of the sole umbrella), which, 
as Mr. Moraes himself suggests (op. cit., p. 39 note),. “ is 
indicative of the universal sovereignty.” This epithet at 
least shows that he was an independent ruler of some 
importance. It is also to be noticed that he has been 
called Bajaraja in the Bennur grant of his great-grandson 
Krsnavarman II. The third important point in this con- 
nection is that the grant recorded in the Birur plates 
could hardly be “ made by Visbnuvarma during his 
father Krishnavarma’s life,” as Mr. Moraes would let us 
believe. The donor of the Birur grant was ^ri-Visnuvarma- 
Dharmamaharaja, eldest son of Krsnavarma-Dharmaraaha- 
raja. Since Visniivarman has been called Dharmamaha- 
raja, he was obviously a crowned king at the time of issuing 
the Birur grant, Krsnavarman I could not have been 
reigning then as the overlord of his son, because Visnu- 
varman is reported to have granted lands with the permission 
of his jyestha-pita Santivarman. It therefore appears 
that Krsnavarman I died before the end of Santivarman’s 
rule and could not therefore have been the founder of a 
southern branch of the Kadamba family after the death of 
Santivarman, It is most likely, as has been suggested 
above, that he died before the beginning of Santivarman’s 
rule. There is nothing in the Birur grant to prove that 
Krsnavarman I was a viceroy of Santivarman ; it is, on 
the other hand, certain that he was a great and indepen- 
dent king who performed the Asvamedha sacrifice. 

Mr. Moraes thinks that the Devagiri grant was issued 
when Krsnavarman I “ setup as an independent sovereign;” 
and that the Birur grant was issued some time earlier when 
he w'as still a viceroy of Santivarman (op, cit., pp. 30-31). 
This view too is untenable. The Devagiri grant {Ind. Ant., 
VTI, p. 34r) was issued by Devavarma-Yuvaraja, dear son 
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of Dbarmamaharaja Ersnavarman I. It is clear that this 
grant was issued during the reign of Krsnavarinan I him- 
self. The Birur grant (Ej). Gain., VI, p. 91) was issued, 
as we have seen, by the liadamba Dbarmamaharaja Visnu- 
varman, who presumably ruled after his father Krsna- 
varm a-Dharm amaharaj a . 

Only one record of the time of Krsnavarman I has so 
far been discovered. It is the grant of Yuvaraja Devavar- 
man found at Devagiri in the Karajgi taluka of the Dharwar 
district. Krsnavarman I appears to have appointed the 
crown-prince governor of the Triparvata division of the 
Kadamba kingdom, which probably comprised parts of the 
present district of Darwar in the Bombay Presidency. 
The Triparvata division seems to have formed the northern 
part of the Karnata country. 

The Devagiri grant was issued by Yuvaraja Devavar- 
man, dear son of Krsnavarman I Dbarmamaharaja who 
celebrated the Asvamedha sacrifice, probably when the 
Yuvaraja was at the city of ^n-vijaya-Triparvata. By this 
record, a piece of land called Siddhakedara ^ in the Triparvata 
division was granted (o the Yapanlya sayigha (or samghas) 
for the purpose of the glory of repairing anything that 
may be broken (bhagna-samskara) in and of the perfor- 
mance of worship at the Caityalaya of the holy Arhat. 
It is also recorded that Devavarman granted the lands to 
the Arhat Jaina. The record ends with the benediction, 
“ Victorious is the Arhat, the lord of the three worlds, the 
maker of the good of all people, the destroyer of passion 
and other enemies, the eternal one, the lord having eternal 
knowledge.” ^ 

^ A recent writer thinks that Siddhakcdara (in Triparvata) is the same as Suddikon- 
dura mentioned in the Halsi grant of the fourth year of Harivarman. Since 
Suddikundura was the name of a visaya, the identification is doubtfnl. 

2 JayaUj — arhavis=tTilol(esah sarva-bhuta-liiiah'karali 
Ttag-ady-ari-haro — 'mnio— 'nanta-jfiana-drg —Uvarah . 
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In this record Krsnavarman I, father of the Yuvaraja, 
has been called samar-drjita-vipul-aUmrya and raja-viksa~ 
ratna. The epithet ek-dtapatra shows that Krsnavarman 
I claimed to have been a paramount sovereign. The king 
is also called ndgajdn =dliramya ddy~dnuhhuta which has 
been explained as " who enjoyed a heritage that was not 
to be attained by persons of- Naga descent,” or as ” who 
enjoyed his heritage after attacking some chieftains of Naga 
descent.” The reading of the passage is however doubtful 
and the interpretation cannot therefore be taken as per- 
fectly established. The former interpretation would suggest 
the Nagas to have been the Cutu-Satakarnis, but the latter 
would possibly suggest the Sendrakas ^ of Nagarakhanda. 

There is an oval and worn out seal attached to the 
plates. It has the devise of some animal standing towards 
the proper right but with its head turned round to the left. 
There is also the figure of a god or a man leaning against 
it or sitting on it. The animal may be meant for a horse 
or bullock, but Fleet suggests that it may also be a deer 
with horns. 

According to the evidence of the Bannahalli plates 
{Ep. Ind., YI, p. 16 ) of Krsnavarman II, Krsnavarman I 
married a girl of the Kekaya family which, as we have seen, 
probably ruled in the modern Chitaldrug district of Mysore. 
His eldest son Visnuvarman was born of this Kekaya 
princess.’-^ 

* For the Naga connection of the Cotu-Satakarnis, see above, 158 n. In the 
Lakshtneswar inscription {Ind. /Inf., VII, p. 110), the Sendrakas are described as 
hfhinging to the Bhujagendra lineage. 

’ Oovinda Pai thinks (Joiirn. Ind. IJht., XII, p. 3Gl ft ) that Devavarman was the 
son of Krsnavarman II. He wrongly takes Devavarman to be the eldist son of his 
father simply because he was the Yuvaraja. There are however numerous instances in 
bisloiy to show that a favourite younger son was sometimes made heir to the throne in 
preference to the neglected oldest son. The suggestion moreover is untenable in view 
of the fact that the Dovagiri grant describes the father of Devavarman as the perform- 
er of the Afivamedha which undoubtedly refers to Kr.siiavarman 1. Krsnavarman II 
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A stone-inscription of a Kekaya chief, named Sivananda- 
varman, lias been discovered at Anaji in thcDavanegere talnka 
of the Chitaldrug district. According to this record, Siva- 
nandavarman, after the loss of his country and tlic defeat of 
Krsnariija’s army in tlic tumultuous battle that took place 
between Nanakkasa (?) Pallava-raja and Krsnavarma-raja, 
with a tranquillized heart, lay on a bed of darhha and became 
desirous of going to heaven. Possibly he burnt himself to 
death. We have seen that Kadamba Krsnavarman I was 
matrimonially connected with the Kckayas. This fact and 
the palaeographical standard of the Anaji record support the 
identification of this Ki'.snarajn . or Krsnavarma-raja with 
Kadamba Kr.snavarman I. Some scholars think that Siva- 
naudavarman was a son of Kr.snavarman I and was possibly 
identical with Devavarman, The suggestion, however, is 
untenable in view of the fact that Sivanandavarman is des- 
cribed as belonging to the Atreya gotra and to the Kekaya 
family which was a Soma-vainsa. The Kadamba family, on 
the other hand, was of the Afanavya or Aiigirafa gotra and 
was never connected with the lunar race. 

Sivanandavarman may have been a relative and feudatory 
of Kr.snavarman I. The relation of the ksaya (loss, ruin) 
of his own country with the defeat of Kr.snaraja’s army and 
of his becoming 25rn.s(nHi/fl-/rrdaya and desirous of going to 
heaven, however, is not quite clear. PiammUa-hrdaija 
(having one’s heart tranquillized) has been wrongly taken 
by previous writers in the sense that the defeat of Krsnavar- 
man broke the heart of Sivanandavarman (see infra). Kr.sna- 
varman I possibly died in this encounter with the Pallavas 
or was dethroned as a result of this defeat. 


never perfnrmetl any ITorse-sncrifico. Tlio Sir"! "rant (B;i. huL, XVI, p. 2GS) of 
Kranavar.nnn TI. wliich desrribes him as l)eIon<;ing to tlie Kadamba family that was 
asvamcdh-ahhi^ilan (having lalcen ihe halli, i c., ramlercii pure, by the avahhrtha bath 
at the end of a Horse-sacrifice) never suggests that Krsnavarman II was installed during 
an ^^^vamedha. 
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Vjs??dvarman I 

ViRnuvarman was tlic son of king Krsnavarman I by a 
princess of the Kekaya family. He has been described as 
kaikeya-suidydm—utpanm in the Bannahalli grant of his 
grandson Krsnavarman IL We have seen that though he 
was the eldest son of his father, one of . his younger brothers;, 
by name Devavarraan who was the favourite son of Krsna- 
varman I, was made Yuvaraja in preference to him. As a 
consequence, he appears to have left his father’s kingdom 
and taken shelter in the court of a Pallava king, named 
!5antivara. According to the Hebbata grant of Visnuvarman 
he was anointed by the Pallava king Sfintivara-maharfija. If 
the identification of his jyesiha-pild Santivarman, mentioned 
in the Birnr grant, with the son of Klikusthavarman is to be 
believed, he seems to have transferred his allegiance to the 
kings of Vaijayanti. Before the eleventh year of Ravivar- 
man however he appears to have rebelled against the autho- 
rity of his overlords and, as a result, was killed by Ravivar- 
raan, grandson of Santivarman. The Pala^ika division, 
over which he seems to have ruled, was annexed by the 
victor and the victor’s brother Bhanuvurraan w^as made the 
governor of that division. 

Only two grants of the time of ^'isrluvarman have so far 
been discovered. 

The Birur grant (Bp. Cam., VI, p. 91) of Visnuvarman 
begins with a verse in adoration to the Hindu trinity— Harar"'' 
Nnrayana, and Brahman.' The Kadarnba Dharmamaharaja 
Visnuvarman is here called the eldest son of Dharmamaha- 


* Ilara-imruyimabrahma-tri'.nyuijfhndmttS isnda 
Snla-cahr-(Vt^afntr-odgha~hlirwabhafitihpdninc, 
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raja Kr.fnavarinnn 1 w)io hn? bc'cn described as " lord of tlic 
riches of the land of Daksinapatlm " and as '' performer of 
(l)e ITorsc-sanrifice.'’ As we have already suggested Kr.snn- 
varnian I seems to have claimed a s<u-t of suzerainty over the 
whole of the Deccan, Such a vague claim may have origi- 
nated from his performanct! of the Asvamedha which could 
not he cclchratcd witiuuit dig-vijnif(i. '.rhe epithet viho^-iia- 
snc-tJiair-ih-alnvr.ij appliid to him in this record possibly 
means the same thing a^^ his o\ni\nA yjsi-.^'idrs-a'il-'aiapaira in 
the Dio'agiri grant of his favonrit(‘ younger son Devavar- 
man. He is also (U-vcrihed a^^ p'lTamn-hrahmavun-^aranya 
and is said to have ncijuired fame in l>atties. 

'I'lic grant was made on the fifth lun.ar day of the bright 
half of riiiilguna in the third year of the Icing’s reign. JJy 
it the icine made, with hh itioU'; of water and d'lhyiipK a gift 
ofa village, ciIkmI K itaf t dca. in the Sindhut haya-rasl ra, 
ahuig with the houndary <>[ th ' road to N'andapada, the 
bridge on tlic river eallni Karnncsak i, the Cesajiali (landsV) 
and a field measering two hundred ttivirhis {t.c , uirdrlaticis). 
'.Pin? recipients of the grant were eighty-five JJrahmanas, 
among whom were — I>hava, Koiana, Sivti, Yajna and 
Sarva of the Iv'urukut^a gotra ; Meruskirman and Somasar- 
mnn of the JJarila gotra ; Bhava, JIara and others of the 
Kfisvapa gotra ; Deva of the .\tre\a gotra ; Yuvu and Ukti 
of the \h~isislii:i gotra ; Banda, Yajna, Naga and ]3hrta of 
the ^k■^tsya gotra ; Bliava and .Soma of the Kausika gotra ; 
Bhutisarman of the ivaundinya gotra ; Bhrta of the 
Purukutsa gotra ; and P<hfilis;irman of tlie Bharadvaja 
gotra. The word dn/« i.s .sutlixed to the names excepting 
lbo.se which end in the word ,sarman This fact shows that 
A 7‘g(i (the .same as modern Ayynr) and Sarman became cog- 
nomens in the .South as early a.s (he time of this record. 

The (dmrn-.sdsuiiq was endowed with the pcirihdras, called 
aiicvuira-riijil-d (sic. anlahJiara-visl'd.-a) and ahhida-pradch 
(sic. ahhdia-praveki) , which have already been explained. 
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The most important point in the record, however, is thafc 
the grant is said to have been made after getting the per- 
mission of {anujmpya) Visnuvarman’s pjestha-pita Santi- 
varman who was the lord of the entire Karnatades'a with its' 
capital at Vaijayantl. It is generally held that this Santivar- 
man is to be identified with thelladamba king of that name, 
who w'as the son of Kakusthavarman and father of Mrge^a- 
varman. A recent writer on the subject however thinks 
that this king is to be identified with the Pallava king Santi- 
vara who, according to the Hebbata grant, installed Yisnu- 
varman. As we have already admitted, it is difficult, until 
further evidence is forthcoming, to be definite as regards 
the relation of the line of Krsnavarman I with the Early 
Kadambas of Mayurasarman’s line. We have also seen that 
in the present state of our knowledge it is better to take 
king Santivarman of the Birur grant to be the same as the 
Kadamba king who w^as the son of Kakusth a varman. Ersna- 
varman I was possibly a son of Kakusthavarman and a 
younger brother of Saotivarmau. 

Any one who would cause disturbances to the donees is 
said to be committing the sins of hrahmastri-go-matr-pitr- 
deary a-blirutr-vadlia, gurn-ddra-gamana and vams-otsddana. 
The grant also quotes the usual verses referring to pafica- 
maMpdtaM, etc. 

The Hebbata grant {Mys. Arch. Smv., A. R., 1925, p. 
93) begins with the auspicious word svasti and a verse in the 
amistuhh metre adoring Visnu and beginning with the words 
jitavi hhagavaid.^ In this record, Visnuvarma-Maharaja has 
been called a parama-brahmanya and an expert in all the 
Sdstras and halds ; cf. his epithets gandharva-hasUsihsa- 
dlianurvedesu vaisardj-endr-drjmm-samena sabd-drtha-nydya- 
vidusd in the Bannahalli grant of his grandson (bifra). 

1 Jitam bhagacala ieiia rixniina yasya raJ^sasi. 

, Sm~svayom bliati devas—ca nabhi-padme pHdmahah. 
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He is also described as the jiicsljift-priya-lrniaya of the 
asvaniedlia-yajin ivrsnavaniia-AIaliarrija and as installed 
by Santivara-l\Inbarajn-Pallaveiulra. We liavo seen that 
Krsnavarman I made his younger son Devavarinan the 
yiivaraja in preference to his eldest son Visnuvannan 
who could not therefore have been a imya-ianaya of his 
father. The mention of Vi.snuvarrnan as the “ dearson ” 
of Kysnavarman 1 in the Hebbata grant of the fifth year 
of the former may therefore be taken as an erroneous exag- 
geration.^ 

The grant was issued on the full-moon day of Karttika 
in the fifth regnal year of Vi.snuvarman wlicn the king was 
residing at the adhisthana (city or capita!) of Kudaiur. We 
do not definitely know whether he occupied Jk-ijash'ka u-hen 
he rebelled against the house of Vaijaynntl. 

By this grant the king made an ngriihilra of Hie village 
called Herbbata in the Sattipalli-Jaripfita (division) of tpQ 
Mahisa-visaya and offered it with dahsim and libation.s of 
water, in accordance with the hrahimdciia-nydyn, to a Vajiir- 
vediya Brahmana belonging to ihc Bndira family (or clan) 
and the Gautama gotra. Thenatneof the Me.hisa-visava (cf 
Mahisika in the Puranic lists) i.- evidently the source from 
which the present Mysore ( = 3fnijisi1ri has derived its 
name. The agrahdra was iiip.de free from daijda (fine) 
visti (unpaid labour) and /.ur.; 

The record ends with a axcre.uce to the five L'reat s:rs. 
but does not quote the iinrrP.\-:ory vct>v<. 
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Krst^avaeman II 

The son of 'Visnuvarman I was Simbavarman who has 
been described as Maharaja of the Kadambas (or a Maharaja 
belonging to the Kadamba family) in the Bannahalli plates 
of his son Krsnavarman II. We do not know where Simha- 
varman became king after the death of his father and the 
annexation of bis paternal kingdom, i.e., the Palasika 
division, by Eavivarman. No record of his time has as 
yet come to light. 

Simbavarman’ s son Avas Krsnavarman II who was a 
powerful king. We do not definitely know where he origin- 
ally ruled. An inscription recording his gift of a village 
in the Sendraka-visaya (the Nagarakbanda region forming 
parts of the present Shimoga district of Mysore) appears to 
suggest that his rule was at first limited in that part of the 
Kadamba kingdom. He is known to have led a successful 
expedition against Vaijayanti and to have conquered the 
Vaijayanti division ultimately. It is not certain whether 
betook Vaijayanti from Harivarman o]- from a member of 
another junior line of the Early Kadambas, which is known 
to have occupied Vaijayanti temporarily. 

Three records of the time of Krsnavarman II have so 
far been discovered. 

I. The Bennur (Belur hobli) copper-plate grant {Ep. 
Gam., V, p. 594) of the Kadamba Dharma-maharaja Krsna- 
varman II begins with the Vaisnavite adoration svasti jitam 
hliagavata which is in consonance with the verse speaking 
of the glory of lord Hari at the beginning of the Bannahalli 
grant of the same king. 
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The adoration is followed by (luce verses wliicli say tliat 
king Krsnavarnian 11 was the son of Siinhavariiian, grand- 
son of Visnudasn and great-grandson of Rajaraja K]-snavar- 
man I who, like king Yudliisthira of old, gave perpetually 
food to thousands of Rrahnianas. Krsnavarnian II is said 
to have made the Rrahinottara {hmhmnlm ?) again and 
again {s'isvfuJ-l)r(jhmo(lfirant kiirvan). In this record the 
Kulamha family is described as “ rendered pure by the 
avahhrllia iiath of the Asvainedha." This undoubtedly 
refers to the Ilorsc-saerifice celebrated by the reigning king’s 
great-grandfather Krsnavarnian I. 

The most important point in the Bennur record is that 
the grant is said to have been made by the king when he 
had already set out on a military expedition against Vaija- 
3 *antT - (thlnprarJliila) This shows 

beyond doubt that at the time when the Bennur grant was 
issued KrsUMvarman II was not the ruler of that division of 
the Kadamlia kingdom which had its headquarters at \kaija- 
yanti. Wo have seen that Visnuvarman, grandfather of 
Krsnavarmaii II, was killed by Ravivarman before the ele- 
venth year of R ivi's reign. It is thus clear that the des- 
cendants of i^antivaniiaii and Krsnavarnian I were riiliiif^ 

... Q 

simultaneously at different parts of the Kadamba country. 

The grant records the gift of the ruja-bluKja-da^ahandha 
(the tenth part of the king’s share or the tenth part which 
was the king’s share-’?) and also a piece of land measuring 
six iiivarLanas in a village called Palmadi in the Sendraka- 
visaya. i\rr. Y. R. R. Dikshitar published a paper on the 

1 Some irs ! in!: On! Krfn r-arnim II le.i nn expedition from ViiijayanU. 
T'le pns3ot:e raijr.imnti ri/'ii/o pufrd clearly eliows llinl ihij intcrprefalion is un- 
tenable. 

- Dair.hatu’ihn bns been c-.!!cd tlic king’s share in books on late; see, c.g., Jlanu, 
viir, verse 107. KuHOki in Ins gloss on this verse says, aryadhitah taJrft yna-dan- 
adi-tvafiircfu trrj'ahra ]i':rir:n'atn yadi sdt:>yom rn radcl tada tnd-riodd-dfpadayi 
sorrctni — mnm — iittamanxafyn dadyut, tasya ca rtiatya drisamam hhannm rnfiin dnndnm 
dadiiat. 
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term daiabandha in Journ. Ind. Hist., August, 1934, 
pp. 174-80. Dikshitar however could not find out any refe- 
rence to the term in such an early charter as the Bennur 
grant of Krsnavarman II. Dakibandha (as also the term 
‘paTica-handlia) is a legal expression found in the Artlia^dstra 
(ni, chs. ii, xiii, etc.) and the Smrtis {e.g., Manu, VlII, 
verse 107; Vijnane^vara on Yajnavalkya, II, 171) in connec- 
tion with some offences punishable with fines. It refers to 
the tenth part of the sum forming the subject-matter of the 
suit. In South Indian inscriptions of the medioeval period 
the term occurs in the sense of a tax or an allowance of 
land or revenue as compensation for excavating a tank, well 
or channel (Rangacbarya, bts. Mad. Pres., II, Nl. 368,797, 
etc.). According to H. H. Wilson {A Glossary oj Judicial and 
Revenue terms, etc., London, 1755, p. 127) the Telugu 
word daiabandham means “ a deduction of Wth of the 
revenue on account of compensation for some public work, 
as the construction of a tank, etc.” At the present time, 
ordinarily the enjoyers of the dasabandlmii rights are to 
undertake due repairs of irrigational works. 

The grant was made by ^drlmad-dharma-mahdraja-vijaya- 
siua-Krsnavarman II on the first lunar day called pratipad 
in the bright fortnight of Pausa when the king w'as before 
(a liiiga or an idol of) Mahadeva in the great temple 
of the village called Iiiguna. It is interesting to note that, 
though possibly a Vaisuava Krsnavarman II was praying to 
Mahadeva (Siva) for success in his expedition against Vaija- 
yanti. The present grant resembles in nature a grant of the , 
Visnukundin king Miidhavavarman 1 who is known to have 
made the gift of a village when he set out on an expedition 
against the eastern countries (above, p. 131 ff.) The 
recipient of the grant of Krsnavarman II was a Brahmana, 
named Bhavasvamin, who belonged to the Harlta gotra 
and is described as a Paihga. He was skilled in the 
performance of sacrifices and was well-versed in the 
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Chandoga. Painga-Bhavasvamiii seems to liave been the 
priest of-tbe said tempJe of Mabadeva. 

Tbe gift of a village in the Sendraka-visa_ya (parts of tbe 
present Sbimoga district) suggests that tbe district formed 
a part of tbe kingdom of Ivrsnavarman II. We have seen 
that tbe Sendraka raja Bbanusakti was a governor under 
Harivarman. If this fact ma}' be taken to suggest tbat tbe 
country of tbe Sendrakas was a part of Harivarman’s king- 
dom, it may be supposed that Kmiiavarman II took tbe Sen- 
draka-visaya from, and led the VaijayantI expedition against 
Harivarman . 

Tbe grant ends with tbe usual verses and tbe adoration 
namo visnavc. 

11. Tbe Bannaballi grant (Ep. Ind., VI, p. 16) of 
king Krsuavarinan II begins with tbe mangala : oin svasti 
and a verse’ in adoration to JordHari. Tbe grant was issued 
in tbe seventh year of tbe king’s reign on tbe fifth lunar day 
of tbe waxing (l.e., bright) fortnight of Karttika-masa under 
tbe asterism called Jyestba. Maharaja Krsnavarman II is 
called tbe son of Maharaja Sirnbavarman, grandson of Maha- 
raja Visnuvarman and great-grandson of Dbarma-mabaraja 
Krsnavarman I, Visnuvarman is here said to have been 
born of a daughter of tbe Kekayas and to have been skilled 
in gandharva (music), basti-sffesa (science of elephant-rearing) 
and d/ianur-rM|/a (archery) like Vatsaraja, Indra and Arjuna. 
He is also called well-versed in Mida, artha - and nyaya. 
Krsnavarman I has been credited with tbe performance 
of Asvamedba and with victory in many battles. Tbe 
reigning king Krspavarman II has been described as a 

1 Jaijaty=^udrilda-daHij-cn(lra-bala-virija-viinarda} 2 ah 
Jagat-pravrtti-saiiilidra-srsfi-mdija-dharo harih. 

2 Sabdartlia is sometimes supposed to signify gabda-^astru and artha-sdstra ; 
it is however interesting to note that such a piirase is generally applied to a person 
having literary talent, e.g., Budradainan and Saba-Virasena ; cf. the very 
similar epithet pada-paddrlha-vicdra-suddha-buddhi applied to Poet Umapatidhara 
in the Deopara grant of Vijayasena. 

38 
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parama-hrahmanya and as one who acquired rajya-sn by 
his own power, strength and valour,” 

The grant records the gift of a village called Kolanallura 
in the Vallavi-visaya, with libations of water and with all 
pariharas, to a learned and pious Brahmana, named Visnu- 
sarman. The grant was made at the request of Haridatta 
Srfsthin who belonged to the Tuviyalla gotra-pravara. The 
Sresthin is described as rdja-pnjita (honoured by the king). 
He was a performer of the Gosahasra mahadana. 

The charter ends with the verses referring to the usual 
imprecation, the unresumable character of the grants and the 
five great sins. The mahgala at the end of the record reads 
svasty = astn go-hrdhmanehhyah. 

III. Another grant (Ep. hid., XVI, p. 268) of 
Krsnavarman II was discovered at Sirsi (Sirsi taluka, North 
Kanara district). It was issued when the king was at 
VaijayantI, which fact shows that the vaijayantl-vijaya-yatm 
that he undertook sometime before the date of this record 
was completely successful. 

The grant records the gift of Kamakapalli in the Giri- 
gadagrama of the Karvvannangam-visaya to a Somayajin 
Brahmana, named Somasvamin, who belonged to the Varahi 
gotra and was well-versed in the Rgveda. Karvvannahgani 
has been supposed to be the modern Karur in Sirsi. The 
village Girigada has been identified with modern Girigadde 
in the same taluka. 

In the Sirsi grant Krsnavarman II has been described 
as ‘^‘obtainer of luja-sVl as a result of victory in many battles” 

and as “ belonging to the Kadamba family which 

took the sacred bath at the end of an Asvamedha sacrifice.” 
It is strange that some recent waiters have taken the passage 

asvamedh-dbhisiktdndm kadamhandm Jn-krsnavarma- 

inahdraja to mean that Krsnavarman TI was anointed 
during a Horse-sacrifice, The passage undoubtedly means 
the same thing as asvaviedha-sndna-pavitnkrt-atmcindm 
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Imdambamm (Beninir grant of Krsnavarmau IJ) and other 
similar expressions in the records of the successors of 
lu-snavarmau I. The descendants of the Pallava 
a^vamedhin Kumaravisun use a similar expression, c.g., 
yailidmd-alirt-asvamedlumcmi paUaoanam. The Sirsi grant 
of Ivrsnavarman II certoinl)' refers, as his other grants 
unquestionably do, to the Asvamedha performed by his 
great-grandfather Krsnavarman I. There is absolutely no 
proof to show that Krsnavarman II himself performed the 
Horse-sacrifice. The idea of a king’s or prince’s rdjy- 
dhhiseka during the Asvamedha is fantastic. If moreover 
he performed any horse-sacrifice, why do the BannahalJi and 
Bennur grants refer to the Asvamedha of his great-grand- 
father and not of his own ? In case an Asvamedha was 
performed by Krsnavarman II before the time when the 
Sirsi grant was issued, he himself must have been described 
as aivamedha-ydjin like his great-grandfather. No perfor- 
mer of the Asvamedha is as yet known to iiave vaguely 
claimed to belong simply to an Asvamedha-performing 
family. It must also be noted that he is rot credited with 
the performance of Asvamedha in tiie Tagarc grant of liis 
grandson. That the passage ascamcah-^bhisihfa (applied 
to the Kadamba family) does not mean Krsnavarman 's being 
“ installed during Asvamedha ’ is proved beyond doubt 
by the Gaiiga records which refer to the Kadamba family 

as aviccliinn-divaincdli-avahhriJt-dblnsikta iabliisilda by the 
avabhiiha bath of a series of Aswaniedhas). 

It is interesting to note that in many of the early Ganga 
records, Avinita-Ivougani-Mahadhiraja, son of iSICidbsra- 
Mahadhiraja, has been called krsnai'artwi-ni'fliudhirSj^i^p 
priya-bhdgineya (dear sister’s son of K.rsnavarnja-f’fak^'— ~ 
raja). This Krsnavarraa-.Mahruihirrija has been dc-sente: 
srl-mat-lmdamba-l-iih-gagan'i-gablnsli-mdiiri (san '3- 
firmament of the illustrious Kadamba larnfiyj- 
however difference 0/ opinion as regards the reeri-— ----- 
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of tbi^ Kadamba king, named Ki'snavannan, mentioned 
in tbe Gaiiga records. Mr. K. N. Diksbit and some other 
scholars {Ep. hid., XIV, p. 3 GO, n. 2; Inch Hist. 
Quart.., IX, p. 197) lliink Hint lie is to be identified 
with tlie aivamedha-ydjin iCrsnavarman I, wliile otliers 
arc of opinion that he should l)c identified with tbe 
a^vwinedhin’ s great-grandson ICrsnavarman IT. It is 

believed that “ there are no clues in the records to enable 
one to ascertain who this Krsbnavarma was, whether be was 
tbe first king of that name or liis great-grandson ” 
{KadamhalcnJa, p. 55). The Gaiiga records however clearly 
show that ICrsnavarma-Mabadbiraja, maternal uncle of tbe 
Gaiiga king AvinTta-ICoiigani-Mabadbiraja, was not Kadamba 
ICrsnavarman I who was a performer of Asvamedba, but 
his great-grandson ICrsnavarman 11 who never celebrated 
any Horse-sacrifice. The Kadamba relative of tbe Gafigas 
is sometimes described ■ in tbe Gaiiga records (see, e.g., 
tbe Merkera, Kagamangala, Javali and Kadagattur plates, 
Ind. Ant., I, p. 31/2; II, p. 155; Ep. Cam., AG, p. 151; 
etc.) as h'l-mat-kadamha-hila-cjacjana-cjahhasti-maUn. In 
some Gaiiga records (see, e.g., Malloballi and Bangalore 
Museum plates, hid. Ant., A^ p. 133 ; Ep. Gam., IX, 
p. 33 ; etc.), however, be is also described more fully as 
avicchinn (or avical)-usvamcdh-fivahlirth-iihliisilita-h-l-inal- 
kadamba-knJa-gagana-cjahhasLi-mdlin (sun in tbe firmauent 
of tbe illustrious Kadamba family which was wet owing to 
its taking tbe sacred bath in continuous Horse-sacrifices). 
Tbe king has not been called a performer of Asvamedba, 
but is said to have belonged to tbe Kadamba family 
in which Asvamedba was celebrated. Since be is not 
described as an be cannot be tbe same as 

ICr.snavarman I who has that epithet in tbe Devagiri, Birur 
and Bannaballi grants of bis descendants. Tbe fact that 
tbe epithet of tbe relative of tbe Gaiigas saying that be 
belonged tb the' Kadamba family .which was aivamedh- 
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ahhifiliia is essentially the same as that of Krsinivarman IF 

in the Sirsi j];rant (c/. ahmmcdJi-nhlusiklandin 

kadamhdndin hi l-rsnamiina-inahuruja) and in the Benniir 
grant (c/. ahmmcdh-rivahhrtha-sndna-j^cii'iiiihidtvmnCnri 

liadajn hd ndm dli arin a-mahd rd ja-vijaya-hva-knna varmd ) 

shows beyond doubt that he should be identified with 
Kadamba Krsnavarmau II and not with the latter’s great- 
grandfather Fvrsnavarman I. It must also be noticed that 
Krsnavarman I was the only performer of the Horse-sacrifice 
among the early Kadambas and that no Kadamba king is 
known to liave celebrated the sacriiice before his time.’ Only 
a successor of this king tliercfore can properly be called 
“ belonging to the Kadamba family in which the Asvamcdlia 
was performed.” It may further be noticed li-.t: many of 
the grouts of the successors of Santivarmar. refer.? to tlie 
Kadamba family as svdmi-mahdsciiri-jy.:.:--\:r.-<Jnudhydt- 
dbhisUita. We do not know whether there is e. c.'vert allusion 
to the avahhrtha of an Asvamedha in is re..?sage. The 
corresponding passage in the Sirsi gran: c' Kranavarman IT, 
which simply adds the word a^rciir.-: : let-een the v.ords 
anudhydta and ahhisikta, is praciica'iy s.'.me. 
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of Badami. “ Seizing in the field of battle Kaduvetti 
who was celebrated as a Ravana to the earth,” it says, 
"and setting up his (own) daughter’s sou, he became 
formidable in the world in the heriditary kingdom of 
Jayasimha-vallabha; what a terror was this might of arm 
of Durvinita!” Kaduvetti is the Dravidian expression 
for Pallava ^ and Vallahha was the title of the Calukya 
kings of Badami. Jayasimha-vallabha is therefore the 
same as the grandfather of Pulake^in I (circa 560-60) 
and the first historical figure with which the Calukyas 
begin their genealogy. Calukya Jayasirnha has been called 
Vallabhendra and Vallabha in the Mahakuta and Aihole 
inscriptions respectively (Bomb. Gaz., I, ii, p, 342). It 
has been suggested (Trivenl, I, pp. 112-20; Kadambalmla, 
pp. 55-56) that the Gaiiga king Durvinita was the father- 
in-law of Ptilakesiin II who was defeated and killed by 
Pallava Narasimhavarman I about A.D. 642 and that it was 
the GaAga king who restored his grandson Vikramaditya I, 
third son of Pulake4in II, to the throne about 654. The 
suggestion seems probable. 

If however the above suggestion be accepted, Gaiiga 
Durvinita who possibly had a very long reign appears 
to have lived as late as A.D. 654.^ As Durvinita’s 
reign is thus known to have ended in the second 
half of the seventh century, it is reasonable to suppose 
that his father Avinita-Kohgani could not have ruled 

^ In tlio snmo inaciription, tlioro is roforonco to a Kaijuvetti of tbe warlilie Kafiol 
and his Pallava-nmbrolla. 

2 Duhreuil phices Durvinita in G06-60 A.D. (/liic. Hist. Dec., p. 109). Durvi- 
nita’a last known inscriptional date is your 40. Pariccheda I of the Avantisiindarlhathd 
sdni seems to apenk of tlie Pallava king Sirphavisiju of KaDel, Narcndra Viatnivardhnna. 
of the Nanik l egion and Durvinita (possibly tho Gnngn king, son of AvinTtii) as con- 
tcniporarits. Pallava Siipliavismi appears to be the sumo aj Nornsirphavnrman I Sirplia- 
vlsnu (son of Maliendravarman 1) who ruled nbont tho second quarter of the sovcnlli 
century. Narcndra Visiuivurdbana may bo the aamo as Kubpi-Vi^niivardhana, 

1 rotber of Pulakesin IT (COtl-tS A.D.), who might have been a governor of tho Nasik 
region for sotiio tin.o before he wns established at I’islapiiru. 
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earlier than the second half of the sixth century. Krsna- 
varraan, the maternal uncle of Avinita-Kohgani (second half 
of the sixth century), thus appears to have lived about the 
middle of the sixth century and certainly not much earlier. 
We have seen that Visnuvarman who saw the latest years 
of Santivarman and tlie early years of Ravivarman was 
killed before Ravi’s eleventh year about the ninth or tenth 
decade of the fifth century. Since Santivarman ruled 
before A.D. 170 which is possibly the date of his son 
Mrgesa's accession, ICr.snavarman I must be placed about 
the middle of the fifth century. As Visnuvarman seems 
to have ended his rule about the end of that century, his 
grandson Krsnavarman 11 must reasonably be placed about 
the middle of the next century. 



Bhogivarman 


The son of ICvsiiavarmaii II was Ajavarman. No record 
of Ajavariiian’s time has as yet been discovered. We do not 
know whether he ascended the- throne at all. T))C Tagarc 
plates of Ills son Biiogivannan {Mys. Arch. Siitd., A, R., 
1918, p. 35) do not call him Maharaja, Maharaja Bhogi- 
varmau’s rule appears to have fallen in the second half 
of the sixth century. It was the time of Calukya ascen- 
dancy in Maharastra and Kuntala. The relation of Bhogi- 
varman with the powerful Early Calukyas of Badami 
cannot be determined until further evidence is forthcoming. 
Possibly the political existence of the dynasty of 
Krsnavarman I ended with Bhogivarman. His son Visnu- 
varman II (who is not mentioned as a Yuvaraja in the 
Tagare record) does not appear to have ascended the 
throne. 

The Tagare grant of Maharaja Bhogivarman begins 
with the word svasii and a verse ^ in adoration to lord 
Visnu. In this record the Kadamba family is mentioned as 
rendered pure by the avahhrtha bath taken at the end of the 
A^vamedha which evidently refers to the sacrifice performed 
by the donor’s ancestor Krsnavarman I. Bhogivarraa-[Ma] 
haraja, dear son of Ajavarman and grandson of Krsnavarma- 
[Ma]haraja II (not the performer of Asvaraedha), is said to 
have acquired a large kingdom by the power of his own arms. 
He is also said to have defeated many enemies. The claim 
may be an exaggerated one ; but it proves at least that 
Bhogivarman had to fight with enemies. 


1 Jayaty=ambtija-gelidydhpatir=visnvs = sanaianah (?) 
Vardha-rupena dhardm yo dadhdra yiiga-hsaye. 
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The grant was made at (ho request of the king’s son, 
named Visnuvarman. It is not dated. It records the gift 
(if a pitUl called Kirn-Kfidalnr to a pious Bifilnnana, named 
Bhhtasarman, wlio heionged to the Kasyajia goira. Kij-fi- 
ICfid lihr-palii, which reminds us the name of (ho Kudalur- 
adhisthana whence (he Hehhata grant of Visnuvarman was 
issued, is said (o have been one of (he twenty-four pallts of 
(lie vv!}ul-(jj(huii called d’ngare situated in the 'i’agare visaya. 
Tagarc has hecn found to he a place in the Iklur laluka. 

It is said lha( the protector of the grant would enjoy (he 
]ihahi of an Asvamedha sacritice., hut the confiscator would 
ho loaded with (he five great sins. The record quotes iwt) 
versos {b'lhuhhir— vdstidha etc,, and snim (hllinn 

^uiuahnr — rhnJriinw, etc.) as spoken hy Mann. 

The grant ends with .a few lines written in the Kannada 
language, which say that the pnllT was granted with the 
csempiion from the thirty-two imports, and seems to 
mi'nlion (he additional grant of a house in the northern 
^treet. “ 'riic second and the fourth lines on the third 
plate appear to he a sulisequent a<ldition hy a later hand. 
They tell us that Poriyadgal granted Ki.ftivfir to Vinnar, as 
also an equal share below the tank of Kini-Kudalur ” (ibid, 
pp. ht- 11). 



CHAPTEE III 

EAELY KADAMBAS : MISCELLANEOUS LINES 

I 

Kumiravarman and Msndhata 

Another line of tbe Early Kadambas, the exact relation 
of which with tbe lines of Mayhrasarman and Krsnavarman I 
is not definitely settled, is known from inscriptions to have 
ruled in the Kadamba country and for sometime even at 
Vaijayanti. Only two inscriptions of this line have so far 
been . discovered. They belong to a Kadamba king, named 
Mandhata-raja (evidently a mistake for Mandhatrraja), or 
Mandhatrvarman.’ In the Kudgere plates (Ep. bid., VI, 
p. 12) the king is called M-OT;fl|/a-iiro-Mrindhatrvarman and 
is said to have resided at Vaijayanti. In the Shimoga plates 
(Mys. Arch. Svrv., A. R., 1911, p. 32) of the same king 
however the issuer’s name is given as Mandhata-raja and he 
is called the son of Maharaja Kumaravarman. The explicit 

' Mandhatrvarman of the Kndgere grant has I)een thought to he different 
from Mandhata-raja of the Shimoga grant and the reign of the former bad 
been placed before that of Krsnavarman I on the grounds that the names of the 
danors are not exactly the same, that the Endgere grant begins with the word 
siddharn like the Malavalli and Talgnnda records and that it does not mention the 
Kadamba family as being rendered pure by the Asvaraedha (of Krsnavarman I). See 
Mys. Arch. SvTv., A. R., 1911, p. 35 ; Joiirn. Ind. Hisl.t XIII, p. Stf. It must be 
noticed that the Birnr g'anl of Visnuvariiian begins with .siddharn Both the Halsi 
grants of Harivarman begin with the expression siddharn sva.sii. Are we to suppose 
that these princes lived before Krsnavannan I ? Again, the performance cf the 
Asvamedha by Krsnavarman I is not mentioned in any of the three grants of Hari- 
varman. Does it prove that Harivarman lived before the reign of Krsnavarman I ? 
Mandhata-raja is most probably a copyist's mistake for Mdndhati-rdja. Cf. Kr§na- 
varina raja and Krsnaraja in the Anaji record of Sivanandavarraan ; Kirtivarman and 
Kirtiraja of the Calnkya records ; Vijayavarman and A''ijayara.ja of the Kaira grant, etc. 
For palaeography, see above, p, 67, n* 2. 
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Matement. tliat the king belonged to the Kadamba family which 
was sanctified by the Horse-sacrifice (c/. asvamcdlia-jjavitnkrt- 
anvaydnam . . .kadavihanain) clearly shows that the Kadamba 
king, named Mandhata or Mandhatrvarman, ruled after the 
celebration of the Asvamedha by Krsnavarman I who was 
the only performer of the Horse-sacrifice among the Early 
Kadambas. We do not know where Maharaja Kumara- 
varman ruled. His son Mandhalrvarmau however is known 
to have reigned at VaijayantI from where he issued the 
Kudgere grant in the second year of his reign. In the 
present state of our knowledge it is difficult to place 
Mandhalrvarman’s reign in the period between the time of 
Santivarmau and that of Harivarman. It is possible that 
Mandhata became the lord of VaijayantI for some time in 
the period when the Kadamba country was in a state of 
chaos owing to the repeated attacks of the Early Calukyas 
of Badiimi. He may have conquered A^aijayantl from 
Harivarman or from Krsnavarman H or one of the latter’s 
successors. 

A set of copper-plates {Ej). Ind., VI, p. 12) belonging to 
the Kadamba king, named Mandhatrvarman, was discovered 
at Kudgere in the Shimoga district. The grant was issued 
on the full-moon day of Vaisakha in the second regnal year 
of the king who has been called ^7>i;i;a^a-^ii;a-Mandhatr- 
varman. The king issued the charter when he was residing 
at VaijayantI. 

The grant records the gift of a Icedara (field, land), twenty 
nioartanas by the royal measure, of the hala (plough-land) 
called ModekaranI within the border of Kolala-grama which 
has been identified with modern Kolala in the Tiplur taluka' 
of the Tumkur district of Mysore. It was made with 
daksind and with libations of water, and was exempted frorn' 
the duty of providing cots, abode and boiled rice (a-k/zatoa- 
vCis-andana), from the ingress of soldiers, and from internal 
taxes and unpaid labour {antalikara-vistika). The parihdra 
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called a-khatvd-vds-aiidana has been discussed in connection 
with the Mayidavolu and Hirahadagalli grants {above, 
p. 187 f.). It is practically the same as a-kura-collaka- 
vindsi-khatd-[sam~lvdsa mentioned in the grants of Pallava 
Sivaskandavarman. In this connection, it is interesting 
to note that according to Mann (VII, verse 119) “ the 
headman of the village should get all of what is daily 
payable by the villagers to the kiug in the shape of anna 
(food), pdna (drink), indhana (fuel) and other things.” In 
connection with antah-kara (internal revenue), a reference 
to 'piiravdyam (external revenue) in an inscription {S. Ind. 
ins., Ill, No. 61) is interesting to note. 

The recipient of the grant was a taittimja-sahrahmacdrin, 
named Deva^arman, who belonged to the Kaundinya gotra. 
The record ends with the usual verses and says that the 
■paUikd was written by the Eahasyadhikrta Damodaradatta. 
The official designation rahasyddhikrta is found in other 
early inscriptions like the Hirahadagalli grant of givaskanda- 
varman and the Peddavegi grant of galahkayana Nandi- 
varman II. 

. 1 . . . . 

The Shiraoga plates were issued on the twelfth lunar 

day of the bright half of Karttika in the fifth regnal year of 
Mandhata-raja when the king was residing at vijay-Occhvngi, 
that' is to say, at the city of Dccasriigl. ITcca^rhgl has 
been identified with Uchchangidurga situated about three 
miles to the east of Molkalmuru in the Dodderi taluka of 


the Chitaldrug district, Mysore (Mys. Arch. Siirv., A. B., 
1910-11, p, 3J ; Bomb. Gaz., I, ii, p. 28-5 n). We 
have seen that in the fourth year of king Harivarman’r 


reign, his pilrviya (father’s, i.c., Ea vivarmPAr’-^ Both the H.n 
Sivaratha Avas probably in charge of 


^■fgain, the performonce 


of the Kadamba country. It is hrg -A ;f the three gmn' 
the VaijayantJ and Ucca.srhgl diyj 1(1 ))e/ore the reign of Krsi 
Mandhata directly from' MrMrnr 

_ (rtl of Sivanantlavarman ; 

capital of the Nolambavaai <xL 



kumakavakman and mandhata you 

and parts of Mysore) under the Pandyas and probably under 
the Pallavas before them. The Pallavas acquired the 
province when they conquered Badami and temporarily 
overthrew the Galukyas. It was occupied by the Pandyas 
about the beginning of the eleventh century A.D. Accord- 
ing to aHaribar record of 1170-71, Ivadamba Mabamanda- 
lesvara Ketarasa bad the hereditary title “ lord of Uccangi- 
giri ” {Boinh, Gaz., I, ii, p. 561). 

The Sbimoga grant {Mijs. Arch. Surv., A. R., 1911, 
p, 32) begins with the adoration : svasti : jitain hhagavatd. 
The record speaks of the Kadrnaba family as rendered pure 
by the sacred bath of the Horse-sacrifice which obviously 
refers to the Asvamedha celebrated by Krsnavarman I. 
Mandbataraja, sou of Kumaravarma-Mabaraja, has been 
described as a successful warrior. 

By this grant the Kadaraba king made a gift of six 
nivartanas of land along with some materials for building a 
bouse {grha-vasiu) ^ in the village of Kaggi as well as some 
lands in the village, called Palgalini, to a learned and pious 
Brabmana, named Triyamabakasvamin, of the Atreya gotra. 
The passage j}dlgaUni-gramasy = dhcan = caiuspat-hsetram is 
not quite clear. Kaggigruma has been identified with the 
village of the same name, situated about ten miles to the 
south of Cbannagiri in the taluka of the same name {ibid, 
p. 35). 

The grant ends with the usual imprecatory verses and 
the benediction : siddhir=asiu. 
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Madiiovahman and Damodaha 

Two other iiaitiCB of kings belonging to the Early 
Kadanibii family ai'C known from inscriptions. '^I’licy are 
Madhuvarrnan of the i-ecoj'd found at Tnchgani in the 
Edagani hobli of the Hhikarpur talnka (Ep. Cam., VII, 
Hk, 06) and Damodara of the lithic record discovered at 
Konnur in the Jlclgaum district (/nd. Ani., XXJ, p. 06). 
Their exact relation with the three lines of Early Kadarnba 
kings already discussed cannot he determined in the present 
state of our knowledge. 

The Tadngani inscription wbicli according to Kice 
belongs to circa 500 A.l). was issued by a Kadarnba prince 
whose name has been writkm as madnimmimd.. Madu- 
mrmrnd is generally taken to be a mistake for MadJnivarmd. 
Mr. Govind Pai points out {Janrn. Jnd. Hist , XIII, pp. 
25-20) that the name Maduvarman or Madljuvarman bears 
no good sense. He is therefore inclined to chaiige the read- 
ing kl-maduvarmmd as ^rl-maddevarmd wliich he further 
corrects as hi-mad-devavarmmd, T])e word sapigha w'ritten 
in the Devagiri grant as saiiga, and names like Madura for 
Madhura, Attivarman for Hastivarman, etc., suggest that 
the correctioji Madhumrman is not impossible. It may also 
be pointed out that many names in the early history of 
India do not bear any good sense. The names Dattavarman 
and Jalavarman of the Lakhamandal inscription (Bhandarkar, 
List, No. 1790) and Jatavarman of the Belava grant 
{ibid, No, 1714) may be cited as examples. Since the 
Sanskrit word means “water,” the names Madlra- 

varinan and Jalavarman would mean the same thing. 
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As lias been suggested to me by Dr. Barnett, Madhuvarman 
may moreover be an abbreviated form of names like 
Madlmripuvarman. The correction Devavarman may not 
be quite absurd, but it cannot be accepted without 
further evidence. Palaeography moreover seems to go 
against the suggestion of Govind Pai that this king ruled 
before Krsnavarman L He thinks that Madhuvarman, 
whom he calls Devavarman, was the father of Ki'snavarman I 
simply on the ground that the Tadagani record does not 
refer to the Asvamedha of Krsnavarman I. We have seen 
that, excepting the Nilambur grant of Ravivarman, none of 
the records of Mrge^avarman, Bavivarman and Harivarman 
refers to the Asvamedha of the usurper. 

As the Tadagani epigraph is damaged, the inscription 
could not be fully deciphered. It seems to record the gift 
of some lands in the villages called Satomahila-grama and 
Ketakapada to a Brahmana, named Narayanasarman, who 
belonged to the Gautama gotra. The record ends with the 
usual verses. At the top of the stone there is an unfinished 
final verse along with the name of one Soma who seems to 
have belonged to the Kasyapa gotra. The connection of 
this person with the grant of Madhuvarman is not known. 
It is also unknown to us whether Madhuvarman was a Raja, 
Maharaja or Yuvaraja of theKadambas. The letters between 
the passages kadamhanam and srJ-madiivarmaid could not 
be deciphered. His position among the Early Kadamha 
princes is therefore bound to remain uncertain until further 
evidence is forthcoming. 

The name of nrpa Daraodara, born in the family of the 
Kadambas, is found in a verse inscribed on a rock near 
Konnur, at the falls of the Ghataprahha in the Belgaum 
district. The inscription is in the so-called box-headed 
characters and is probably not later than the beginning of 
the sixth century A.D, It has been noticed however that 
above the ver?e the name Ml-Damodara is twice inscribed 
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on the same . rock, once in the usual box-headed characters 
and once in the characters used in the records of the Early 
Calukyas. Does this fact suggest that Damodara lived in 
the period wljen the nortliern part of the ancient Kadarnba 
kingdom was already occupied by tlie Calukyas? Is it 
possible that Damodara was a feudatory or viceroy of 
a king of the Early Calnkya. family which was established 
about the middle of the sixth century at Badami in the 
Bijapur district of the Bombay Presidency ? It is however 
impossible to be definite on this point in the present state 
of our knowledge, Govij)d Pai presumes (Joiirn. huL Hist., 
Xin, p. 32) that Dilmodara was the son of Hrrivarman. 
The suggestion is absolutely without any ground. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE KEKAYAS 
I . 

Sivanandavarjian ^ 

According to the Piiranas {Matsya, 48, 10-20 ; Vmju^ 
99, 12-23), the Kekayas, Madras and U^Inaras were branches 
of the family of Ann, son of Yayati. The Ann tribe is 
frequently mentioned in the Ryveda (I, lOS, 8 ; VII, 10, 5). 
A hymn of the Rgvcda (VIII, 74) seems to suggest that 
the Anus lived in the central Punjab, not far from the 
river ParusnT. It is interesting to note that the same 
territory is afterwards found to be in the possession of the 
Kekayas and the Madras (see Raychaudhuri, Pol. Hist. 
Anc. Ind , 2nd cd., pp. 36-37 ; Law, Ancient Indian Tribes, 
H, p. 49 f.). 

The Kekaya tribe is known from early literature to have 
dwelt in the modern Punjab between the country of 
Gandhara which lay on both sides of the Indus, and the river 
Vipii^a (Beas), According to the Rdmdyana (II, 08, 19-22; 
VII, 113-14), the Kekaya territory lay beyond the \^ipa^a 
and was adjacent to the Gandharva (i.e., Ga 2 ]dhara) visaya^ 
The name of the capital of the Kekaya country is not 
mentioned in the Vedic texts ; the Rdnidyam (II, 67, 7 ; 
68, 22) however tells us that the capital of the Kekayas was 
at Rajagrha or Girivraja. This Rajagrha-Girivraja has 
been identified with modern Girjak or Jalalpur on the 
Jhelum. Another Rajagrha-Girivraja is known to have 
been the ancient capital of Magadha. This city has been 
identified with Rajgir situated in Bihar between Patna and 
Gaya. In order to distinguish between the eastern and 

1 My paper on the Southern Keltnyas was piihlished in Ind. Cult.,JV, p MO (f 

40 
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western Eajagrha-Girivrajas, the eastern city was sometimes 
called “ Rajagrha of the Magadhas ” {S.B.E., XIII, p. 
150). A third Rajagrha is mentioned by Yuan Chwang 
(Beal, Si-yu-ki, I, p. 44) as a city of Po-lo, i.e., Balkh, 
Jain writers mention a Rekaya city called Setaviya and say 
that one-half of the Kekaya kingdom was Aryan (Ind. Ant., 
1891, p. 375). See Raychaudhuri, loc. cit. 

The Ghandogya Upanisat (V, II, 5) tells a story about 
A^vapati, king of Kekaya, who realised the supreme truth 
and is reported to have once said, “ In my janapada, there 
is no thief, no villain, no drunkard, no Brabmana who does 
not maintain and consecrate sacred fire in his house, no 
illiterate person, no adulterer and therefore no adultress.” 
According to the ^atapatha-hrdhmana (X, 6, 1,2) and 
Ghandogya Upanisat (loc. cit., et seq.), A^vapati, a con- 
temporary of king Janaka of Videha, instructed a number 
of Brahmanas. It is known from the Rdmdyana tliat 
Dasaratha, the Iksvaku king of Ayodhya, married a Kekaya 
princess by whom he got a son, named Bharata. It may 
not be quite impossible that A4vapati was the name of a 
family of Kekaya kings and not the name of any particular 
ruler of Kekaya. A similar instance seems to be found in 
the name of the ancient Brahmadattas of Kasi. That 
Brahmadatta was the name of a family and not that of a 
particular king has already been proved (Bhandarkar, 
Garmichael Lectures, 1918, p. 56 ; Raychaudhuri, op. cit., 
pp. 45-46). It is interesting to note that a traditional 
king (father of the celebrated Savitri) of the Madras who 
dwelt near the Kekaya country, on the western bank of the 
river Iravatl {Mahabhd., YIII, 44, 17), was also named 
A^vapati. We do not know whether he actually belonged 
to the family of the Kekaya kings. 

Inscriptions prove the existence of a ruling dynasty 
called Kekaya or Kaikeya in the Chitaldrug district of 
Mysore. It has been supposed that the Kekayas migrated 
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to the south like the Iksvakus, Sibis and other north Indian 
tribes or families. The southern Kekayas are known to 
have belonged to the Atreya gotra and the Soma-vaip^a 
(lunar race). We have seen that, according to the Purdnas, 
the Kekayas belonged to the family of Anu, son of the 
celebrated Yayati. According to the Mahdhimrata (I, 95, 
7), Yayati was a king of the lunar race. Yayati, son of 
Nahusa, is mentioned in early texts like the Rgveda (I, 31, 
17 ; X, 63, 1). The Kekayas who belonged to the family 
of Yayati-Nahus 3 'a’s son, therefore, could rightly claim to 
have belonged to the Soma-vam^u. According to the 
Purdnas {e.g., Vdyu, 26, 18-20), Soma (i.e., moon) was 
born of Anasuya by Atri, one of the principal gotrakarins. 
The j)ravaras of the Atreya gotra are Atri, Atreya and 
Satatapa. The Kekayas who claimed to have belonged 
to the family of Anu should properly belong either to the 
Atri or to the Atreya gotra. 

According to the Rdindyanic tradition, the Kekayas of 
Girivraja were matrimonially connected with the Iksvakus 
of Ayodhya. It is interesting to note that the family of 
the southern Kekayas has also been described as iksvdkuhliir 
—api Tdiarsibhih krt-dvdha-vivdhad This fact goes to show 
that the princes and princesses of the southern Kekaya 
family were married in the house of the Iksvakus. This 
Iksvaku family however seems to be the same as that to which 
the great kings Carntamula I, his son Virapurisadata and 
grandson EhuvulaCamtamula II belonged. These kings ruled 
in the Kistna-Guntur region of the Madras Presidency in the 
second, third and fourth quarters ol the thii'd century and 
are known to have had matrimonial relations with the kings 
of Ujjayini and of Banavasl. The ‘reference to the Iksvaku 
rdjarsis in a Kekaya record of about the middle of the fifth 


1 4 ro/io means son’s marriage, while vtcalia means the marriage of a danghler. 
These two terms occur in Bock Edict IX of Asoka. See Dighanikdya, 1, 99; Jalaka, 
1,452, 2 ; IV, 316, 8 ; VI, 71, 32 ; also Cowell’s translation of Jdlaka. V. n. nnto ^ 
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century seems io suggest tluit tiie dynnsly did not come to 
an end with tlie conquest of Andhrapatha by tlie Pallavas of 
KancI about the end of the third century. For the IkHvrdiUs, 
see above, p. 9 fl, 

' Besides the Kekaya record discovered at Anaji in the 
Davanegere taluka of the Chitaldrug district, there arc other 
inscriptions which prove the existence of tlic Kekayas in tlie 
Mysore region about the middle of the fiftli century and 
possibly also in the eighth. In the Bannahalli grant (i?/?, IjkL, 
VI, p. IG) of Kadamba Krsnavannan 11, the king’s grand- 
father Visnuvannan, eldest son of Krsnavarraan I, has been 
described ns kaihcya-siiiuyum — uljmnna. As we have seen, 
Krsnavarrnan I who married in the family of the Kekayas 
possibly ruled about the middle of the fiftli century. In 
another Kadamba record {Mys. Arch. Surv., A. R., 1931, 
pp,c3,35), Queen PrabhavatT, wife of Mrgesavarma-Dharma- 
maharfija and mother of Eavivarma-Dharmamaharaja, has 
been described as kailicya-niahahik-prasfita. We have seen 
that Kadamba Mrge^avarman possibly began to rule in A.D, 
470, The Kekayas arc known to have had matrimonial rela- 
tions not only with the Iksvakus and the Kadambas, but also 
with the Pallavas. A Pallava chief designated Vikraraaditya- 
Satya^raya-Prthivlvallabha-Pallavaraja-Gopaladeva who was 
the' son of Candaraahasena and the lord of Payvegundupura 
has been described as Jcailccya-vam^-odhhav-oddhata-pnrusa 
in the Haldipur plates (Ep. Ind., XXI, p. 173 If.) w'hich 
have been palaeographically assigned to the eighth century 
A. D. The passage kaikeya-vaviS-odbhava has been taken 
to indicate that Pallava Gopaiadeva was connected with the 
Kekaya or Kaikeya family probably on his mother’s side. 

The Anaji stone inscription (Ep. Cam., XI, p. 142) 
belongs to a Kekaya chief, named Sivanandavarman, who is 
described as belonging to the Kekaya family. Soma race 
and Atreya gotra. He was a parama-maheivara and was 
devoted to. his parents, and his family was connected 
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hlalrimonially with the saintly kings of the Iksvaku family. 
Tlic record refers to the loss of Sivanandavarinan’s own 
country and to a tumultuous battle fought between Nanak- 
kasa (?) Pallavaraja and Krsnavarmaraja, and says that 
after the defeat of Krsnaraja’s army, the Kekaya chief, with 
a sense of relief in his heart, made up his mind, lay on a 
bed of darhhn grass and being unwilling to enjoy worldly 
pleasures became desirous of going to heaven.^ Sivananda- 
varman is then said to have approached that position which 
is desired by all valiant men, and thereby spread the 
prosperity of his own family to last as long as the moon 
and the stars endure.” Even after going near that position, 
he performed some meritorious deeds with the idea that a 
man dwells in heaven so long as his glory is remembered 
on the earth. The stone appears to have been engraved 
after the death of Sivauandavarman. 

The inscription has been differently interpreted. Some 
scholars think (see Sewell, List, p. 352) that Sivananda- 
varman was a son of Kadamba Krsnavarman I and 
that he turned an ascetic. The first part of the theory 
is impossible in view of the fact that Sivanandavar- 
man has been described as belonging not to the Kadamba 
family of the Manavya or Angirasa gotra, but to the Kekaya 
family which belonged to the Som i vamsa and the Atreya 
gotra. The second part of the theory is also rendered 

^ S’canandacarnia sva-desasya kxaye nanakhasa (?) paUavardja-kr^navarmmara- 
jayoh samare iiimilini {?) pracrlte krmardja sainye bhagne prasamita-hrdaya 
sankalpitn-safikalpah krla darbha-iayanah pavitram ahhyavaharayamanah cira-kdl- 
Svaslhayiinm k'lrltim abhilafan iruti smyli-vihila sila-guni-gonamh (?) tnanu?ya- 
hhoga-viTakta-manas=soarg-dvapti-krt-eksanah indraloka-sukham akdmayata. In place 
of the passage /iMj/c Qoiind Pai is in lined to read ksayena nislcdsitali. 

If this suggestion is accepted, the name of the P.illava antagonist of Kr?navarn)an I 
is not yrt known. 

? Acamdra tdrakam dtmano vagtsasya parama-iivam vilanvan vlnja satirya- 
vikrnma praldpair = vasali saurya karma-paragipard sldgkd-risdana-visegilah sure- 
gandndm ahhinwlarp ahhigaiah. 

3 Abhigamy — api sva-vamsa-sthdpaka-jana-punya-karmand yuklo rdrod=«A>- 
loke vicarati tavantarp kdlanp purugah divi nivasaii pramudila-hrdaya iti. 
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untenable by the fact that he is said to have attained the 
position which is desired by all valiant warriors, to have 
prepared a bed of darbha and to have become desirous of 
going to heaven. It seems to me that i5ivanandavarman 
became seriously wounded in the battle fought between the ' 
Pallava king and king Krsnavarman and, apprehending 
death, lay on a bed of darhlia. It may be noticed that the. 
words avahdra and avaliarana (cf. the • verb in ahhyava- 
hdrayamdna) signify “ cessation of fight ” or “ removing 
from the battle-field to the camp.” The desire of Siva- 
nandavarman to go to heaven and to attain eternal fame 
may suggest that he burnt himself to death. 

It has been suggested by previous writers that Sivanan- 
davarmau’s heart was broken at the defeat of Krsnaraja’s 
army. The passage pra^amita-hrdaija however seems to 
suggest that the Kekaya chief’s mind was relieved of anxiety 
at the disastrous defeat of Krsnaraja who has been identified 
with the Kadamba king Krsnavarman I. This fact appears 
to prove that, in the battle referred to, Sivanandavarman 
fought against Krsnavarman I. We have seen that though 
Visnuvarman I, born of the Kekaya princess, was the eldest 
son of Krsnavarman I, his claim to the throne was laid 
aside and one of bis younger brothers, named Devavarman, 
who was the favourite son of his father, was made Yuvaraja, 
i.e., heir to the throne. The fact that Visnuvarman was 
installed by a Pallava king possibly suggests that he left his 
father’s court and removed to the court of a Pallava king. 

It is interesting to note that the battle referred to in the 
Anaji record was fought between Krsnavarman I and the 
Pallavas. It is possible that Sivananda, the Kekaya 
relative (maternal grandfather or uncle ?) of Visnuvarman, 
foiiobt in the battle for the Pallava allies of Visnuvarman 
and against Krsnavarman I. Otherwdse Sivananda being 
fraiamita-hTdaya at the defeat of Krsnaraja’s army seems 
to become meanicgless. 



APPENDIX 




YAVi.VA and TaHAKIKA ' 


In A!) iniort’ -ling priper (»n the qucslion of Zoroastrian 
iniluoncA <ui !. .'.rly I>!ui(ihi.-!n in Dr. Modi Memorial Volume 
I P . K. <f. 'i'honKis- has ofTcred some sugges- 
tions rcj.-rii in;: 'Ji” in.:- : nrrt -it i(ni of the term Yavana in 
India'! in ■.•rin'.i'Oi'- and iit'T.tt'.iro. It i^ generally believed 
tint -'ri.:in'!liy riirnified the tirceks, hut later it ^vas 

ii'.d t'> nr -i:! a'i f-'r. ii'n'.-r l>r. Thoina- iiov/ever thinks it 
toV; “an. nnr,' '- --'.tv r, - '.'::in‘.i*:in that the term mu^t have 
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Yavanas from the Persians. There is however evidence to 
show that neither of these two suggestions is justifiable.* 

As regards the first point, we must note that the Persian 
or any other foreign tribe is never known to have been 
called Yavana in the early literature and records of India.' It 
is, on the other hand, definitely known from a number of 
instances that the term Yavana denoted the Greeks. Arnti- 
yoka’s being called Yona-raja may be explained away, as he 
was “the chief ruler of what remained of the ancient Persian 
empire,’’ But that Yavana meant “Greek” is perfectly 
-established by the evidence furnished by the Mahdvainsa, 
Milindapaiiho and the Besnagar pillar inscription of Helio- 
dorus. 

Some gdthds of the Mahrwamsa (XXIX, verse 30 ff.) 
give a list of countries and cities among which we get 
Yonanagara-Alasanda (i.e., Alexandria, the city of the 
Yavanas). Alasandahas been identified with Alexandria, 
founded by Alexander the Great near Kabul {op. cit., 
Geiger’s ed., p, 194). Alasanda= Alexandria can hardly be a 
Persian town. According to the Milindapanlio, Milinda 
who has been identified with the celebrated Indo-Greek king 
Menander was born at Kalasigama in the dipa “ of Alasanda. 


^ Dr. D. E. BLandarkor holds {Ind. Cult. I, pp. 16-17, 619 ff.) that “ in early times 
Yavana always denoted the Greeks, but from the second century A.D. onwards, it 
seems to have been used to denote the Persians.” As we shall see. this theory is 
equally untenable. For the evidenced the Baghvvaviia and the Juna<,'adh inscription, 
see below. The reference to the Yavanas in the seventh century work Harsa-carila 
in connection with Kakavarpa, son of Sisouaga, proves nothing. 

* It may be argued that since Tusaspa, who was Adoka's governor in Surastra, 
had a Persian name, but has been called Ynvana-rafa in the Junagadh insciiption 
of Rudradaman (circa A.D 130-50), the word Yavana in this case means a Persian. 
Names however can hardly be taken as proof of nationality. Vasiidcva, the name 
assumed by a grea't Kusana king about the end of the second century A. D., is an 
Indian name, but the Kusana king's family was not certainly indigenous to India. 
Many early Indian inscriptions, moreover, mention Yavanas bearing Hindu names, c.g., 
Yavana Cargda ( = Candra) in Liiders, List, No, 1166. 

^ Alasanda thus seems not to have been merely a city. Dipa (c/. Dtoab) 
appears to mean a district between two rivers. 
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'.riiis Milimlu" Menander is- said to liavc liad Ids capital at 
Sfigala, modern Sialkot in tlic Punjab (I, 0 ; jambvdipe 
sdqnlanatjnrf nulindo nCnnn rdjd aliosi). Again in another 
passage, (Ids Sagalanagara is said to have belonged to the 
Yavanastl, '2 : allJti Yoniildndm nundputahhedanam sdga- 
hw — ndma naijarov}). Next \vc should note that the Besna- 
gar pillar inseriplitui mentions a Yona-dilta (Ac., Yavana 
envoy), named Hcliodora (=Hcliodorus), son of Diya 
( = T.)ion), who was an inhabitant of Takhasila ( = Taksa^ilri, 
modern Taxi la) jind was sent by Maharaja Aintalikita 

( = Antialkidas) to (he court of the Suhga king Kautsiputra 
(luobably KoYjjniin, not Kdiilpuia) Bhagabhadra (Eapson, 
India, p. .IbT) who ruled about the middle of 

the second century B.C. (Smith, B. Hist. Ind., 4th ed., 

p. ‘2dS, note). 'J’he CJrcek names of the Yona-dfita and 
his father as well as of the king who sent him leave 

no doubt that the word Yona {^Yavana) was used to 
mean the Greeks. Anitalikita of the inscription is evidently 
the Indo-Greek king, named Antialkidas, whose coins 
with both Greek and Indian legends, have been discovered in 
the Punjab (Smith, Catalogue, pp. 15-16). The possible 
reference to Yavanardja Dimita and his identification with 
Demetrius may also be noticed {Ep. Ind., XX, p. 84, n. 31). 

There is moreover evidence to show that the term Yavana 
was borrowed by the Indians directly from their Persian 
neighbours. The Persians became acquainted with the 
Greeks chiefly through the Ionian colonists whom they 
called Yauna (= Ionian). This term occurs in the inscrip- 
tions of Darius in a wider sense to signify the Greeks or 
people of Greek origin generally. The Persian word Yauna 
was borrowed by the Indians. The Malidhlidrata (XII, 
207, 43), for example, has ; 


Uttard/patlia-janmanali Imtayisijdmi tan —api, 
Yauna-Mmhoja-gandhamh kirdtd barharaih saha. 
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Yavana is only a Sansln’itised form of Yanna of which the 
real Prakrit form is Yona. If the Indians learnt the use 
of the w'ord from the Persians, it is hardly reasonable to 
suppose that they used it in an entirely different sense. It is 
possible. that from the time of the Persian occupation of 
North-Western India (i.e., from the sixtli century B.C.) and 
probably from still earlier times ’ the people of that part of 
India had commercial relation ^ with Persia. It may there- 
fore be suggested that Indian merchants who visited the 
bazaars of Persia for purposes of merchandise came into 
contact with Greek merchants and called them Yauna in 
imitation of the people of that country. 

As regards the second supposition of Dr. Thomas, it 
may be said that, in early Indian literature and records, the 
Yavanas are not only distinguished from other foreign tribes, 
but are mentioned side bv side also wutb the Parasikas, I'.e., 
the Persians. The Nasik inscription of Yasistblputra 
Pulumavi’s nineteenth j^ear mentions the Yavanas along 
w'itb the Sakas and the Palbavas who are said to have 
been routed by the Satavahana king Gautarafputra 
Satakarni (circa 107-31 A.D.). The Ramayana (1,54,21) 
distinguishes the Yavanas from other foreign tribes in 
'passages Yike sahan^yavaiia-mUriian (i. e., Sakas who bad 
the Yavanas with them). In the Pinajias (e. g., Vaijti, 
46, 105-21, see also 88, 122)^ the following foreign 

^ Arrian says (Chinnock's ed., p. 399) that “ tbe district west of tbe river Indos 
as far as the river Cophen is inhabited by the Astacenians and tbe Assacenians, 
Indian tribes. These were in ancient times subject to the Assyrians, afterwards 
to the Medes, and finally they submitted to the Persians and paid tribute to Cyrus, 
the son of Cambyses, as ruler of their land.” Scholars like Ludwig, Hillebrandt 
and Weber think that the Persians were known to the Indians ns Parsava as early 
as the time of the Rgtedd. See Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index, I, pp, 50-1-05 
(par«i) and pp. 621-22 (parthavo) ; see also Camb. nisi. Ind., Vol. I, p. 322 and 
notes. 

^ There seems to have been political relations as well. Indian soldiers in the 
Persian army are known to have fought on Greek soil, while tbe Greeks too fought 
for the Persians in India (Smith, E. Hist. Ind., 4th ed., p. 40). 
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tribes nrc said to liave belonged to the Udicya country : 
(.1) Yavana,. (‘2) Saka, (P») Darada, (4) Tusara and 
(o) Palliava. According to the Mahdhlulratfi (V, 19), tlie 
Kaiiiboja king Sudaksina inarsballcd Yavana and gaka 
forces at the great liattic of Kuniksclra. In ^vorks like the 
MahdhhCiraia (\'I, 9), moreover, the Yavanas (Greek's) and 
the Parasikas (Persians) are srpiralcbj mentioned as peoples 
livini: in the lYlIcva-desa. Cf. 

yavanas = nna-]:dUihojd darund mlccclia-jalaiia/i, 

sahrihjrahdh 1:ulallhds = ca hundh pdrasihaih salia. 

l\aj)son says {Ancicnf India, p.. SO) that the u'ord Yavana 
denoicd the Greeks “ in the Indian literature and inscrip- 
tions of the last three centuries before and the first two 
centuries after the Christian era.'* The latest extremity 
howev. r must be pushed at least up to the age of Kalidasa 
who is generally supposed to have lived in the Itli century 
A.D. and to that of Visakhadatta who lived still later. 
It is 2 enerallv believed that, while describing Ragbu’s 
victorious campaign in the western countries, Kalidasa 
identifies the Yavanas with the Parasikas. This belief is 
based on a wrong interpretation of verses G0-G4of Kalidasa’s 
Raghuvami'a, Canto IV, where, as a matter of fact, the 
poet clearly distinguishes the country of the Paraukas from 
that of the Yavanas. In verse 60, Raghu is said to have 
started from the Aparanta (Northern Koiikan) and to have 
gone by the sthala-vartma (land-route) to conquer the Pana- 
slkas. The king had a strong navy ^ and could have easily 
sailed from the Aparanta coast to the Persian shore. \YhY, 
then, did he go by the land-route ? The answer is to be 
found in the next verse wherein we are told that Raghu was 
jealous, as it were, of the merry-making of the Yavana 
girls. The host 'of Eaghu’s army is here very happily 

1 Cf. verse So, rrlitch describes Bsghu’s ngbi rvitb tbs Vsdgss. 
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compared with a-kala-jalad-odaya. : Yqybq 61 thus clearly 
suggests that in going to Persia from the Northern Konkan, 
Eaghu had to cross the country of the Yavanas with whom 
he Md no mind to fight.^ Just as clouds temporarily 
prevent the lotuses from enjoying the sun, Eaghu with 
his large army passed through the Yavana country frighten- 
ing the Yavana girls and causing temporary cessation of 
their merry-making.* The case of the Yavana girls may 
be compared with that of the Kerala women who 
were running this way and that way in extreme fright 
when, starting from the Pandya country, Eaghu was 
marching through Kerala with a view to conquering the 
Aparanta. 

In the passage asti tdvao = chaka-yavana-kirata-kdmboja- 
pdrasika-hdhlika-prahhrti^ of the Mudrdrdksasa, Act II, 
Visakhadatta also distinguishes the Yavanas from the 
Parasikas.® 


^ Cf. verses 38 and 64, which describe Eaghu’s march through Utkala and Kerala 
•without fighting with the inhabitants of those countries. It may be supposed 
that these countries were ruled not by independent kings bat by feudatory 
rulers. 


2 I am indebted for the suggestion to Prof. H. C. Kaychaudhuri. Eaghu did 
not fight with the Yavanas, but was going through their ountry to fight with 
the Parasikas who lived further west {cf. pasediyaih in verse 62). But the very 
appearance of his large army in the Yavana country was sufficient to cause terror in 
the hearts of the inhabitants. The poet says that Eaghu could have avoided this, 
but as he wanted jealously, as it were, to put a slop to the merry-making of the 
Yavanis, he purposely preferred the land-route. In interpreting verses 69-65 of the 
Eflghuromffl, IV, V. Venkayya also separated the Yavanas from the Parasikas. 
For his interpretation, see Arch. Surv. Ind., A. R., 1906-07, p. 218, note 1. See also 
Buhler, Indian Inscriptions and the Antiquity of Indian Artificial Poetry (p. 40) in 
Ind. Ant., 1913. 

3 lam indebted for this reference to Prof. Eayohaudhuri. In the Byiafsamhiia 
(XIV, 17-18), Varahaoiihira mentions the Parasavas along with the Sudras, Yavanas, 
Ambasihas, Eaipbojas and Sindhusauviras. It is not impossible that Para4ava here 
signifies the Persians. Vakpati (8th century A.t) ), author of Gauda-vaho, mentions 
the Parasikas in the list of peoples conquered by his master and hero, Yaiovarman of 
Kananj (Buhler, loc. cii.). 
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Evidence thus shows that the Yavanas were generally 
distinguished from the Persians and other foreign tribes by 
the Indians in ancient times even as late as the sixth 
century A.D. and that therefore the Persians and Yavanas 
were not identical. 



II 


ALLumf Insceiption 

In the year 1924, Mr. N, Lakshminarayana Bao dis- 
covered at Alluru (Nandigrama taluka of the Kistna 
district), five miles from Yerrupalem, on the Bezwada- 
Hyderabad Railway line, an old Brahmi inscription and 
the remains of an old Buddhist stupa^ at about two furlongs 
to the west of the village. A facsimile of the inscription 
(No. 331 of 1924), along with a short note on it, was 
published in the Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy 
for the year ending 31st March, 1924. The inscription was 
afterwards edited by Dr. R, Shamasastry in the Calcutta 
Revieic for July, 1925. According to the transcript published 
in the Review the epigraph refers to jay adharma {line 2), and 
caradharma (line 5), and to Sana, king of the Ayis (lines 
16-17), who is supposed to have been the grantor of some 
gifts. The Report rightly says that the inscription may be- 
palseographically assigned to the 2nd century A.D. If, 
then, Dr. Shamasastry ’s reading and interpretation be 
correct, a king called Sana ruled over some parts, at least, 
of the Kistna district about that period, i.e., some time 
before the age of Jayavarman Brhatphalayana. 

It will, however, be seen from the facsimile that the 
transcript published in the Calcutta Revieiv is faulty in many 
places, and that the words read as jayadhama and cdradhama 
there, are clearly deyadhama (pious gift) and ca-ra-the-ma 
respectively. Here, however, we shall only examine the 
passage where the name of the king has been read. 

The Alluru inscription is very important from the 
palseographical point of view. Though it is a fragment, 
all the letters that have been preserved are perfectly legible ; 
and an interesting point is that in lines 7 and 13 we 
have a peculiar form — C'A)]- This figure has been taken 
to be sa in both the Report and the Review. 
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Accordiog to the Rejwri, the inscription records the gift 
of “ a certain Mahatalavara accompanied by his mfe, son 
and daughter-in-law,” Evidently the Re'port reads in line 
16 : sahhdrujasa sapiitalfasa sanasahasa and finds in the last 
word a Prakrit corruption of the Sanskrit word snusa 
(daughter-in-law), ^ In the transcript of the Calcutta 
Review, the last word of the passage has been read as 
sanasa kata (made by Sana), The letter after ka is certain- 
ly sa ; but the letter after sana is that interesting figure w'e 
have referred to above, 

I have no doubt that the letter which has been read as 
sa, is anything bat. that. The letter sa occurs many times 
in the inscription and in all cases the right side of the letter 
is prolonged upward to about the same height as that of the 

left side — [(Ml. It is clear that this form of sa, with the 
right side considerably raised upward, has been purposely 
used by the scribe to avoid a confusion between this letter 
and the sa-like form already referred to which occurs twice 
in the inscription. There can hardly be any doubt that the 
sa-like form is to he read as hi. It is certainly the original 
form from which the forms { = hi), ^ { = tu), etc,, of later 

inscriptions were developed, I, therefore, read line 16 of 
the Alluru inscription as eta sahhdriyasa saputakasa sana- 
tukasa. In the last word, then we get naptr (grandson) and 
not snusd (daughter-in-law), and the word really means 
“ accompanied by (his) grandson ” and not ” accompanied 
by his daughter-in-law,” From w^hat has been said, it is 
clear that there is not the slightest reference to any person 
named Sana in line 16 of the Alluru inscription, “ As 
regards the passage aijirdna (line 17), intei-preted as “ the 

1 In such a case, however, the passage is required to have been sa-sanasaka, liko 
sa-putaka and sa-hliariya. 

2 It must be noted that in the line 7, where also this form of in occurs, the word 
has been read in the Calcutta Review as casavisa- and has been translated as “ twenty- 
sis,” I do not know how the word casavisa means twenty-sis. The word is certainly 
cainvisa, that is, twenty-four. 
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•king of ibc Ayis,” it may be left out witliout any serious 
consideration. The line (line 17) ayirdna puDnseliyana 
nigayasa should certainly be drydnem pdnm^ailhjdndm 
nilmyasya in Sanskrit, Gj. ayirahaihgha = S{imh'\i drya- 
samgha in the Nagarjunikonda inscriptions. 

Though it docs not mention the name of any king, the 
Ailuru inscription is important to the student of the history 
of South Indian Buddhism. It records the gift of lands and 
some other things to the nihdya of the purvahilhja 
dryns, Purvahik or PdrmUld !)as been mentioned by the 
Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chwang as Pu-p’o-shih-lo (Watters, 
On Ynan Ghwang’s Traods in India, .II, 214), and in tlie 
inscription F. of Nagarjunikonda n&PuvaseJa (Ep.Ivd., XX, 

. p. 22). The grantor of the gifts is a certain Mahatalavara 
which word, as we have already seen, occurs several times 
in the Nagarjunikonda inscriptions and probably means 
" a governor.” The gifts appear to be in the shape of some 
nivarianas ^ of land, cows (gavi), bullocks and carta {haJhmdha- 
sakaia), men-servants and women-servants {ddsi-duBa), lamps 
{divikdyo),- pans {hihhi-kaldha) , iron-vessels {lohiyo — 
Sanskrit Johikd), vessels made of bell-metal {kasasa bhdyana), 
etc., etc. There arc also references to the dedication 
of a icildka (pond), of kdndjyanas and of an aksaya-mvi (per- 
manent endowment) of a thousand pnrdnas (purana-sahasa). 

* Accovdii)!? to Knujiilya's Arlha.iastrn, II, 20, one tiinarfnJio appears to Imvo boon 
2'10 X 2'10 squnro cubits ‘2'97C acres). Accortling to u- commentator of tlio 
bowovor, it wiis 120 x 120 squiiro cubits (’743 aero) only. Wliorcns tbo danda (rocl) is 
equal to 8 cubits according to ICuutilya, ii is equal only to 4 cubits according to the 
coinmcntnlor. It may be conjectured that tlio moasiiring rod was 8 cubits long in 
somo parts of iinciont India, wbilo in otlior parts it wnB only 4 oubils long. Meusuring 
rods i\ro not uniform in nil the provincos or districts of India oven at tbo present day* 
Note also that a Bombay highd (8926 sq. yds.) is equal to about Bengal bighiis 
n Bengal IiigJia^lGOO aq. yds.) at the present tirao. Tbo longer rod may also liavo 
been Used tor special mcaauromontB (see nbonc, p. 18G n.). 

For (laudato ft. (4 cubits), sco Fleet’s note at p. 641 of tbo English translation 
of tbo ArihnSiisira (Ist cd.), by Shamnsastvy. 

” Tho ))aB8ago IB Padab'ihhikarokarodiyo yalmV’fi-divikiiyo. Somo timo ago, Mr. 
K. N. Diksbit informed mo that it has boon explained as " lamps of tbo sliapo of tbo 
mouth of a rotiula fish, manufacturod by tbo YavanaB,” 
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Peddavegi Grant of Nandivarman JI 

The Peddavegi plates appear to be in an excellent state 
of preservation. All the characters are perfectly legible. 

These plates were edited in Jonrn. Andhra Hist. Res. 
Soc., I, p. 92 if. My reading is based on the excellent 
plates published there. 

Tc.xl 


1st Plate : 2nd Side 


L. 1. 
L 2. 

L. 3. 


Svasti [11'*'] Vijaya-Vchglpuran = naika-’ 
samar-avapta-vijayino * 

I. Hastivarmina-maharajasya prapautrah vividha- 
-dharmma- 

pradhanasya ISandivarmiua-maharajasya pautrah 


2nd Plate : 1st Side 


L. 4. pratap-opanata-samantasya ' Candavarmma- 
maharaja 

L. 0 . II. sya piitro iyesthalP’ bhagavac-Citrarathasvfimi- 
L. G. pad-anudhyrito bappa-bhattaraka-pada-bhaktah 

2ud Plate : 2ud Side 

L. 7. parama-bhrigavatas = Salahkayano Maharaja- ’ 

gri® -Nandi- 


1 Read °d = aiic/fO. 

2 Head vijayasya. 

2 Read °lro, 

4 Read "sya. 


^ Read "raja. 
® Read "stjio. 
2 Read Malta" 
® Read ht. 
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L. B, varinmri l^rnliira-grainc MntiKlii-saliilan — f'ni- 

iTieya- 

L. 9. kan = saiiiajriripaya(i ’ [jj*] Asti" asmad- 

dharmma-yaso-’hhi- 

3rd Plate : 3st Side 

L. 10. vrddhy-arl.ban = triloka-nril]]asya AM.^iuigrhasva- 
mina[h] Aru-” 

L. 11, III. lore vraja-palakrinnin krn.slum devahalaii==krtvri^ 

L. 12. asrafibhir = b}ifimi-nivarttanani da.sa X tatli = 

aiva 

3rd Plate : 2nd Side 

L. 13. Miindfira-granie bhfimi-nivardanani dasa X 

Ceficeru- 

L, 14. va-grame bbumi-nivarttanani sat VI tatb = ai- 

L. 15. va Kamburanccruvc bhfimi-nivavttanani sat VI 

4tb Plate : 1st Side 

L. 16. dettaiii® [jj^] Tad = avagamya desadbipaty- 
ayiiktaka-valia- 

L. 17. IV. bba-rajapiirus-adibbik = paribarttavyriiii jj 

L. 18. Pravarddbamana-vijaya-rajya-samvatsarasya da- 

-sa- 

4tb Plate : 2nd Side 

L. 19. masjra X gravana-masa-4ukia-paksasya Pratipa- 

L. 20. di pattika datta [jj*] Ajilaptir® = Mulakiu’a- 
bbojaka[b|l®] 

L. 21. Likbitam rabasyadbikrtena Katikiirina [p] 


1 ReadsaniQ'’. 

' 2 AsU is superfluous. 

2 Read 


1 Bead 051)15°. 
® Bead dattani. 

® Bead AjnaptiT—. 
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Dill Plate : 1st Side 

L. 22. Baliubl]irv = vasudbri datlti baliubbis = c = 
anupalita [ I*] 

L. 23. V. Yasya yasya yada bbumi ’ tasya tasya 
tada pbalam • [|1*] 

I;. 24. Sasti-varsa-sabasrani svarge krldati 
bluimidab [ 1*] 

5tb Plate ; 2nd Side 

L. 25. Akscpta c = abbimanta ca tany = eva uarake 
vasGd = itili^ [H] 


’ Head = . 


* Read plialam. 


3 Read iti. 



lA' 

PoLAMURU GnAXT OF AIadjiavavahman 1 

The Pplamiirii grant of Aladhavavarman I- was edited 
by E, Siibba Eao in Journ. Andhra Hist. Res. Soc., A'l, 
p. 17 f. But his reading docs not seem to me quite accurate 
in all places. Mr. Subba Eao, moreover, did not notice 
the numerous mistakes in the composition of.' the: 
record. His translation is also not satisfactory. The 
passage visnnhondindni — appratihaia-siisana has heen tran- 
slated as ‘'whose edicts pass unchallenged with the name 
of A^ishnukundi,” dahhia-sahaJa-dhararnfala-narapatir— 
avasita-vividha-dhnja as “who subdued the kings of thCv 
whole earth of ten hundred villages,” parama-hrahmanya 
as “who is the best Brahman,” taitiirlyal-a-sahrahmachdrl 
as “ who is the true Brahmacharl of the Taittirika branch, 
etc., etc. It may also be pointed out that LI. 29-34 
have been translated as “ The executors of this grant are 
Hastikosa and A'lrakosa who are great warriors and whose 
duty it is to protect the grant.” I fail to find any connec- 
tion between LI. 29-34 and Mr. Subba Eao’s transla- 
tion. 

My reading is based on the facsimile published along 
with Mr. Subba Eao’s paper in Jonrn. Andhra Hist. Res. 
Soc., AH. 


Text 

1st Plate ; 2nd Side 

L. 1. Svasti [ll'*] Bhagavat^-sriparvatasvami-pad-anu- 
dhyatasya ATsnuko[ndina]m= appra- 


^ Read Bhagapac-Ghri” . 
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. L. 2. tibata-srisanasya sva-pratap-opaiiata-samanta-ma- 

nujapati-mandala [sya] 

L. 3. T. viraliita-ripii-sad-vargasya vidh ^-Inidii-pavitra- 
trivargasya vibudba-pati-sa [ddbya ?] - 
L. , 4. sara-vira'-vibhava-bala-parnkramasyfi '' srT-Vikra- 

tnabeudrasya suno ' aneka- 

L. 5. samara-[sam] gbatfca-vijayina[b]para-narapali-raa 

[ku]ia-mani-niayukb Xfivadfita-ca- 
L. G. [I’a*] na-yugajasya Vikramasrayasya sn-Govinda- 

varinanab priya-tanayab ^ atiila- 
L. 7. [ba"‘’']la-pava[kni] ma-yaso-dana-vinaya-sapa X 

[nuo] dasasata-sakala-dbaranltala-nara- 

2nd Plate : Isl Side 

patir = avasi [la-vi] vidba-div 3 \as = Trivarana- 
gara-bbavana-gata-j'uvati ®-jana-vi- 
barana-ratir = annaiij'a’-nrpati-sadbaraua-dana- 
raana-daya-dama ’''-dbrti- 
mati-ksanti-kauti-sauriy “-audaryya-gabbiryya 
prabb r ty-a neka-guna-sarn pa- 
j-janita-raya-samuttbita-bbumandala-vyfipi-vipula- 
yasob kratu-sa- 

' Read rid/i-iindu*. 

- Read sadhya and rira. Ddhya is not clear and the idea seems to be aivkwardly 
espressed. 

3 Read ’fija. 

* Read °uor = anc°. 

5 Read ‘yu\ 
c Read °yo= ‘■/Ilia”. 

7 Read rampanno. 

6 Subba Rao reads yuraii. 

3 Read ‘T=ananya. 

10 Subba Rao reads dharma. 

11 Read saury. 

11 Read gdryhhlrya. 

11 Read °yasdh. 


L. S. 
L. 9. 
L. 10. 
L. 11. 
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L. 12. basra-yaji Hiranyagarbba-prasutah^ ekada^-Ai^va- 

medb-avabbi-tba-snana-vi- 

L. 13. gata-jagad-enaskab sarva-bliiita-pariraksana-cu- 

ficnb “ vidva-dvija "-guni-vri - 
L. 14. ddba-lapasvi-jan-fiHrayo raabarajab Sri-Madbava- 

varma [jj*] Api ca niyam'’ = au- 


2nd Plate ; 2nd Side 

L. 15. Hanasam sattvam kais^avani kri[nti]m=ainda- 

vlni ® ndvaiiann = nrubharbl bbfiti vikrara- 
ada ’- 

L. 16. pta-bbiu’i-bbub® apy^asau^maliTtala-ni-pati-bba- 

skarab [|1*] Parama-brabmanyo 

L. 17. mata-pitru ’"-pad-unudyatab ” Jana^raya-mabara- 

jab Guddavadi ”-visa- 

L. 18. II. yye” visaya-mabattaran’® = adbikara-purusam^ 
= ca imam = arttbam = a[jfui]pa- 

L. 19. yaty.=asti vidi[la'lm = astu vo yatb = asma- 

bbi[b] Giiddavadi-vi[Ba]ye Da[li]ya- 


^ Omit visarga. 

^ Subba Eao reads cunculi. 

3 Bead °T=vidvad-dvi° . 
i Bead cj-. 

5 Bead nayam = . 

® Bead °vim—ud°. 

7 Bead iiriibJiar=bhati vikram-aviipla. 

® Bead °bhnr = apy = asau, 

9 Subba Eao reads asijnsaii. 

19 Bead pitr. 

11 Bead °dhydto. 

19 Bead °Tdjo. 

19 Bead Guddavadi. An. Rep. S. Ind. Ep., 1914, p. 10, reads Guddavafi. 
11 Bead vinaye. 

15 Bead mahatta-°. 

19 Subba Eao reads °sainica. Bead °s = c=ema°, 

11 Asti is superfluous. 

19 Bead °bliir=Gudda°, See abo»C| note 13. 
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L. 20. vavi-tire Pulo[bu]ru-iiama-grarQah ^ Mayinda- 
vataki-daksiData-sI- 

L. 21. mante catu *-iiiYarUanaii=ca ksetram yugapat 
pra[ttam] prag-di-jigisaya prastbi- 


3rd Plate : 1st Side 

L. 22. tab Go(iriva[n]m = atitarnn ” veda-vediimga- 

vido Pudrasa[riiima]no naptre ^ sva-pitu- 

L. 23. r=adbika-gun-ridbyasi-tanob Dama^armmaiiab 

putraya Sivasarmmane Gauta- 

L. 24. ma-sagotraya Karmmarastra-Kiuilura-vastavya- 

ya Taittirika “-sabra[bma]carine 

L. 25. veda-catustaya-samamnat-avadat-ananaya sva-kar- 

mm-aDu 

L. 26. sthana-paraya pbalgunyam® paurpamasya ® soma- 

rahu-sagralia-nimi [tte] 

L. *27. Janasraya-datya sarva-kara-pariharen = agraha- 

ri ” [kr] tya '* saniprattali [P] Ta- 

L. 28. tha bhavadbhir = anyais = ca dbarm-adbi^ata 
buddhibbili pari[pa]]anlya“ [ll*J 


' The third letter in the nntno of file xillngc is not clear- /nrf. 

1914, p. 10, reads the name us PuUmbiiru. In the pr.mt i*I’hj I, the niitno 

is Ptilobfajira. Read "ffrariw- Mat/i’. 

Read daksina-simantc catiir-vira’. 

Head prag-dig-jigi^aya, prast/nln'i ' • •><> 

Subba Rao riads vapplrc. 


2 

3 

A 

5 

C 

7 

E 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


Read ’dhyiisita-iavor^ Dama". 

Read TaitUnyaka. 

Read karmm-duu‘. 

Subba Rao reads jihaigt-yp'’' 
Rcud paurnaviasyaip. 

Read "dallya. R-u’ r 

111 ad */idri°. 

Read ’kplya. 

Read ‘fayita’. 

Read pakr.iyvl- 

43 
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3rd Plate : 2nd Side 


L. .29. 

L. 30. 111. 
L. 31. 

L. ■‘32. 

L. 33. 

L. 34. 


d«cid = vadba karaniya [ij*] Ajnaptir = itra ^ 
Hastikosa-A^irakn^au [||*] Maha- 

ir)ritra-yodhayos=tesain ■ ^reyak kirtir==idam ” 
mahat '* [ |*] Ye- 

na® lobhena lunipanti ^vapakus = lesu ''' jayate 
[il*] A[nyalya- 

samakale tu slbalavyarn ^aktitah pura ['|*J 
Upeksati 

punary = yatra ® nara[ke] sa [nijmajjati [[j*] 
Ity = cvani = ubhaya- 

gapau stbikrtyfi " paripalayet [p] Atra 
Vyasa-gita [^lokfili]. 


4tb Plate : 1st Side 


L. 35. ' [Ba]bubhir=va[su]dba dattii babubb]s = c= 
anupa[li]- 

L. 36. ta[ j*] Yasya yasya yada bbumis=tasya tasya 
tada pbalarn ” [P] Sva-da- 

L. 37. tta para-dattam = va yo hareti vasun- 

dbaram [}*] Sasthi-va[ri]sa sabasra- 


' Bead °iir = atra. 

* Head ‘‘s’^iayoh. 

3 Bead iyam. ' 

< Bead mahaii. 

6 Read ca. 

G Read tu. 

f Bead jdyante, thoush it does not suit the line, which s-ems to be in the 
anustubh metre. 

8 Read j/o= ’fra. 

S Head svikriya. Rut the meanin*; of the paesape is not clear. 

10 Bead Vydsa-gltah. 

11 Read pltalam, 

10 Bead soa-dattdiii. 

13 Bead “daUdin vd. 

11 Bead hareta. 

15 Head °rdm. 

1* Bead 8a.jtt-»or«a. . ' ,, 
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L. 38. ni vistbayari=jriyate krrui [ h jj]*" ^astbiL 
varsa-sabasraiii 

L, 39. svrage modati bbumidab [ | Aksetta ® c = 
amimanta ca taiiy *= eva naka ® va- 
L. 40. se[t] [P] Na visa ' visam = ity = abuh 
brabraasvam visam— ucyate [|*] 
Visam =e- 

L. 41. kaki[nam] ba[nli] brabma-svam pu[tra]- 
pautrikam *■’ [jj*] Yijaya-rajya-sarpvat- 
snre['10] ‘ 

' See note IG ot p. 333. 

5 Read akrepta. 

•* Read mrnkf. 

^ Rcaii ri'jani. 

^ Rend '7iHr = {ir<i“. 

* Hend 'ham. 

■ The upper part of llic syinltol lojka like -10, and the lower part like 8. See 
chore, p. 104. note. 



V 

PoLA^ruRU Grant of Jayasimha I 

These Plates have been edited in Journ. Andhra Hist. 
Res. SoG., IV, p. 72 iT. and in Ep.Ind., XIX, p. 254 IF. My 
transcript is prepared from the facsimile published in the 
former. 

Text 

L. 1. Svasti [|1*] SrI-vijaya-skandhavarat ’ matr- 

gana-pariraksitanam Manavya-sagotranain 
L. 2. I, Haritl-putranarn^ A4vamedha-yajiuam Calu- 

kyanarn kula-jala nidhi- 

L, 3. samutpanna-raja-ratnasya sakala-bhuvana- 

mandala-mandita-klrttih® ^ri- 

L. ‘j. Kirttivarmmanah pautrah^ aneka-samara- 

sarnghatta vijayina[h] para-nara- 
L. 6. pati-makuta-mani-mayukh-avadata-carana- 

yugalasya srl-Visnuvardhana- 

L. 6. maharajasya priya-tanayah pravardhamana- 

pratap-opanata-samasta- 

2nd Plate : 1st Side 

L, 7. s[a]manta-ma[n]dalah sva-bahu-bala-par- 

[akram-o] parj jita-sa [kala] -yaso- 
L. 8. vibhasita-dig-antarab sva-sakti-traya-trisul- 

avabhinna-para-narapati- 

^ Bead °rdn=»nfilr°. 

* Bead ’nam^ Aha° . 

* Better read Jartteh. 

* Bead °tTO=’ne}ca. 
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L. 9. 

L. 10. 

L. 11. 

L. 12. 

L. 13. 

L. 14. 

L. 16. II. 
L. 16. 

L. 17. 

L. 18. 


sakala-bala-cetanah ^ Brhaspatir = iva nayajno 
Manur=iva vinaya- 

jnah^ Yudhisthira iva dharma-parayanah * 
Arjuna-vad = apara-nara- 
patibhir = anabbilamgbita-paurusyah '* aneka- 
^astrarttha-tattvajnah para- 
ma-brahmanya ^ maiTi-pitr-pad-anudh} atah 
Sri-Pridbivl-Jayasirigba ®-va- 

2nd Plate : 2nd Side 

llabba-mabarajah ’ Guddavadi ®-visaye visaya- 
mabatta[ran=:adhi] kara-pu- 
rusam^ = ca " imam=arttham = ajnapayaty = 
asti “ viditam = astu vo yath=asmabbib 
Guddavadi-visaye Piilobumra-nnama ^^-gra- 
mab veda-vedarpga- 

vido Dama^armmanab pautraya sva-pitur = 
adhika-guna-gan-adbi- 

vasasya Sivasarmmanab putraya Taittirika 
sabrabmacarine “ veda- 

dvay-alamkrta-sariraya Gautama-sagotraya 
sva[ka]i'mm ^®=a [nustbana]- 


9 

10 

11 

II 

15 
U 

16 
16 


Eead -cetano. 

Bead ’jflo. 

Bead °no = 'rjuna. 

Bead ’(yo = 'tteka. 

Bead hrahmanyo. 

Bead PrtliivJ-Jayasimha, 

Eead ’rajo. 

Cf. da in vedo veddmga (1. 16). 
Eead °«a»iii=c = ema°. 

Asti is superfluous. 

Eead °si7}dbhir= . 

Bead "ndma’. 

Eead °gramo. 

Eead taittiriyalca sahrahmacnrine. 
Eead °sarirayo. 

Eead karmm-anu" . 
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L; 19. 
L. 20. 
L. 21. 
L. 22. 
L. 23. 
L. 24. 


paraya purvv-agraharika ^-Rudraiiarmraane * 
=Asanapura-sthrina-vastavyaya 
firi-Sarvvafiiddhi-datya ® sarvva-kara-parihareij 
= agraharjkrtya aamprattah 
Tatha bhavadbhir = aiiyais = ca dharmmadbi- 
^ata'*-buddhibbih paripalanTyab [|*] 

Na kai^ = cid=:vadbS. Icaraniya [P] Ajfjap- 
tir atra Hastiko^a-Virakofia ^ [P] Bya®- 
sa-gltah Babubhirv = vasudha datta bahu- 
bhifi = c = anupalita [j*] Yasya yasya. 
yada bhumis = tasya tasya tada pba]am=iti 
[p] Samp I gi 8 I di 8' 


* Eofld p{itvv-agra’, 

* Bead *ne-'«atio', 

3 Rcud dattyH. 

* Bead dharmm-Sdhihyita' . 

‘ Bead Vtoiau. 

* Bead Vyasa. The word Moltdh rccrih to bo left out after gUaJ}. 

^ Tho date WBB originally read in /In. J?cp. S. J?id. Up., 1914, p. 10, as year 
[1]6, [/u] di 0 (Sunday). Subba Buo reads eoip 4 . wbich ia certainly wrong. M. 8 . 
Barma reads B gi (gri 1) 8 di 7 (Journ. Andhra. Hist. lies. Soo.,Y,p. 168). I agree 
with Mr. Sarina OKcopt in the case of the last figure, which appears to me to bo 
certainly 3. Cj. the symbol for 8 in 1. 30 of the Polarouru grant of Mudliavavarman I. 
C/. also BQhler's Indische Palaeographie, T'afeMX, co\. viii. The date thus appears 
to bo exprosflod in the old fashion. See above, p. 180 n. 



VI 


- Importance of the A^VATiiEDHA 

In a note in Ind. Gnlt.^ I, pp. ]14-115, it has been 
suggested that since Madhavavarnian I Visnukundin and 
Pravarasena I Vakataka have been called simply Maharaja 
(not Maharajddhiraja) in the inscriptions, they are to be 
taken as petty feudatory chiefs even though they performed 
the A^vamedha, In support of this theory, Dr. D. E. 
Bhandarkar says that '' even a feudatory chieftain can per- 
form a horse-sacrifice ” (ibid., p. 115) and that the A^va- 
medha “mayor may not be preceded by a dig-vijaya" 
(p. 116). These theories however are not only against the 
evidence of the Sruti literature, but also go against the 
evidence of the inscriptions of these kings. 

In inscriptions, Pravarsena I has been called samrdt 
which never signifies a subordinate chieftain (c/., sainrailjo} 
vahdtakandni viaharaja-iri-Pravarasenasya, etc., in the Bala- 
gbat plates ; Ep. Ind., IX, p. 270, 1. 4; also the Chammak 
plates; Gorp. Ins. Ind., Ill, p. 236).^ That Madhavavar- 
. man I was not incapable of dig-vijaya is proved by a refer- 
ence to his expedition for conquering the eastern countries 
in the Polamaru grant {Joiirn. Andhra Hist. Res. Soc., VI, 
p. 17 ; above, p. 131). Mahdrajadhiraja, based on rujdtirdja, 
etc., of the Scytho-Kusanas, was in early times not very often 

1 A critic of my views has tried to explain the passatte samratijo) vakatakanam 
' a-i moie overlord of the Vfikfitakaa ” (Ind. Cull., I, p. 705). There is however a 
number of instances (e.g.. in the early Pallava and Kidamba grants) which prove 
beyond ilonbt that vaknlakaiidtji hero means " of U.e., belongii g to) the V3kataka 
family." Another critic takes (ibid., U, pp. 64-56) samrdt rakatakdnam to he one 
word in composition' and points out that the passage has been used only in connection 
with the name of Pravarasena I whicli fact, be thinks, shows that the '\'akataka8 lost 
their original imperial position after the time of that king. This interpretation however 
sup forts our view that Pravarasena I "Vakataka was a sjrr.rdf. The Dudia plates 
(Ep. Ind., in, p. 260 and n. 7), it should be noted, retd scmrdlch which, according to 
Kielhorn, is apparently a mistake for samrdjoh. 
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used in South India. The Kadamba king Kranavarman 
I "who performed the A^vamedha sacrifice ruled over the 
Kuntala country about the middle of the 5th century A.D, 
In inscriptions, he is simply styled Dharma-Ma/jSroja — ^not 
Dharma-Ma72arflj«d/jirfija. like Pallava Sivaskandavarman and 
others. The Devagiri grant (Ind. Ant., VII, p. 34) however 
calls him ek-atapatra, ''possessor of the sole umbrella,” 
which, as scholars have suggested (Moraes, Kadamhakiila,- 
p. 39 n), "is indicative of universal sovereignty.” A 
subordinate king can hardly be called ekdtapatra. The 
Birur grant {Ep. Cam., VI, p. 91) moreover calls him 
daksinapatlia-uasumatl-'uasupati, “ lord of the riches of the 
land of Daksinapatha,” which " clearly shows that Krsna- 
varman I claimed a sort of suzerainty over the^whole of the 
Deccan.” See above, p. 222, and Joum. Ind. Hist., 
XV, p. 305 ; also my paper on Kadamba Krsna- 
varman I in An. Bliand. Or. Ees. Just., XVI, p. 160 ff. 
Note also that the . Mala vail i record (Ep. Cam., VII, Sk. 
264) describes an Early Kadamba king as kadanihanain rdjd, 
but also as vaijayanti-dhamma-maliarajadhiraja. The Penu- 
konda plates (Ep. J?id., XIV, p. 331) mention the Ganga 
feudatory named Madhava-Ma??cd/nra;a and his Pallava 
overlord Skaudavarma-Maharaja. For Maharaja Varaha- 
simha, general of Rdjd Aparajita, see the Nagda record 
{ibid., IV, p. 31). 

Keith has pointed out that the Asvamedha "is an old 
and famous rite, which kings alone can bring, to increase 
their realms” {Rel. Phil. Ved. Upanis., p. 343). The 
Baudhayana Crania Sidra (XV, 1) says that a king victorious 
and of all the land should perform this sacrifice. According 
to the Taittirhja Br. (Ill, 8. 9. 4), " he is poured aside who 
being weak offers the Asvamedha,” and again (V, 4. 12.3), 
" it is essentially, like the fire offering, an iitsanna-yajila, a 
sacrifice of great extent and elaboration.” See Keith, Black 
Yajus, pp. cxxxii-iv. According to the Apastamba Iraida S. 
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(XX, 1.1), ’ a universal (saTvahhamna) king can perform the 
Asvaraedha, but not (» = api)~ an un-universal {a-sarvahhanma) 
king. It is clear from these statements that a subordinate 
ruler could never celebrate the A.svamedha. A performer of 
the Asvamedha may not have been a ruler of the earth from 
North Pole to South Pole or of India from the Himalaya 
to the Kumarika ; but he must have been an independent 
ruler of a considerable portion of India. 

An essential feature of the Asvamedha, besides the actual 
slaying of the horse, is that about the completion of the 
performance, at the bidding of the Adhvaryu “ a lute-player, 
a Rajanya, sings to the lute three Gatlias, verses., made by 
himself which refer to viclorics in battle connected icith the 
sacrifice ” (Keith, Rel. Phil. Vcd. Upanis., p. 344). Fur- 
ther, “ As revealed in the later texts, the sacrifice is 
essentially one of the princely greatness. The steed for a 
year roams under guardianship of a hundred princes, a hun- 
dred nobles with swords, a hundred sons of heralds and 
charioteers bearing quivers and arrows, and a hundred sons 
of attendants and charioteers bearing staves ” (Sat. Br., 
XIII, 4. 2. 5 ; Baudh. 3r. S., XV, 1). See Black Yajns, 
loc. cit. To manage these requirements is simply impossible 
for a subordinate chief. 

Aloreover, that the progress of the Asvamedha u'as some- 
times impeded when other kings challenged one’s authority 
to perform the sacrifice, is not only proved from the early 
cases referred to in Sat. Br. (XIII, 5. 3. 21-22) and 

1 See Sabdal;alpadruma-i)ariiixla (Hit.'il)adi Office, Calcutta), 6. v. 
Adramedho. 

2 In place of H =0/31 there is an alternate reading a/>i, which is a later inter- 
palutioii according to Keith [Black Ya/tn, p. cx'txii). The interpolation seems to show 
that asarvabhauuia ( = not master of all the land) kin?3 could also perform the 
Asvamedha. The word asdrvahliauma however never means a feudatory. The 
alternative reading only shows that in later times Icings who were powerful but who 
did not claim to be ruler of tlio earth the ]n.i’or portion of the country) did also 
perform the Asvamedha. It must however be noticed that the alternate reading goes 
against all the old tests quoted above. 

44 
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Maliabha. (XIV, 74-84), but is also proved by a tradition 
recorded in sucb a late work as Kalidasa’s Mahvikagnvmitra 
(Act V). It is stated that ruayamitra Suhga’s sacrificial 
horse was let loose to roam for a year at its own will 
under the guardianship of his grandson Vasumitra who 
was attended by a hundred princes and brought the horse 
back after defeating the Yavanas as the horse perchance 
reached the southern bank of the Sindhu (i.e., the Indus) 
and was captured by tlie Y'avana horsemen. That the 
Asvamedha could not be performed without some sort 
of dig-vijaya is further conclusively proved by an eighth 
century inscription of the Pallavas. The lJda 5 fendiram 
grant No. 2 (Ind. Ant., Vllf, p. 273) records that 
Udayacandra, general of Nandivarma-Pallavamalla, defeated 
the Nisada king Prthivivyaghra who was accompanying an 
aSvamedha-iurangama, i.e., horse let loose in connection with 
a horse-sacrifice. This instance proves beyond doubt that 
the essential features of the Asvamedha hardly changed even 
as late as the 8th century A.D. The famous poet Bhava- 
bhuti who flourished in the same century also recognises the 
above characteristic when he refers to the sacrifice as a^m- 
medhaiti vihajayinam ksairiyanam — tirjasoalalisarva-ksatrhja- 
'parihlmvl mahdn — utkarsa-mskarsah {IJ tiaracarita , Act IY)P 
Al-Birum (first half of the eleventh century A.D.) also says, 
“certain of them {i.e., sacrifices) can only be performed by 
the greatest of their kings. So, e.g., the Ahmmedha " 
(Sachau, Alherunl’s India, II, p. 139). 

Dr. Bhandarkar thinks (fud. Oidf.., I, p. 1 16) that the 
number of performances of the Asvamedha could be increased 
by simply multiplying the amount of daksina payable to the 
Brahmanas. This view is how'ever based on a wrong inter- 

1 lam indebted for this and for some other references to Prof. H. G. Raychandhnri. 
That the Asvamedha did not lose its original and esseotiil signiQcance in later times 
is also proved by the Vaidyanath Temple inscription which refers to Adityasena ag 
iasta samu^r-djitar’Vasvndharaya yast=^aivamedh-adija-mahal;ralundm, 
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pretation of the followiDg verse of the Mahabliarata (XIV, 
88. 14) : 

evam — atra maharaja daksinam Iri-gwidm kiiru, 

tritvam vrajatii tc rdjan hrdhmana hij = atra karanam. 

The verse obviouslj'’ implies that, according toaBrahma- 
iiical theory, the merit accruing from the celebration of the 
Asvamedha, and not the Asvamedha itself, could be tripled 
if the performer offered three-fold daksind to the Brabmanas. ^ 

In Ind. Cult., II, pp. 140-141, Mr. J. C, Ghosh has 
quoted the Harwiimsa to show that feudatory rulers could 
also perform the Asvamedha. Vasudeva, father of Krsna., 
lived at Gokula on Mount Govardhana in the vicinity of 
Alathura ; he was engaged in cattle-rearing and was a kara- 
ddyaka U Kamsa, the king of Mathura (HarivavUa, LVI, 
1162-61). After the fall of Kamsa, the family of Vasudeva 
removed to Dvaraka. In Krsna’s conversation with Indra 
there is an incidental reference which says that while in 
Dvaraka Vasudeva performed an Asvamedha {ibid., CL, 
8574).- 

It will be seen that Mr. Ghosh’s contention is clearly 
beside the mark. The question at issue is whether Vasudeva 
was a feudatory of the Mathura, kings at the time of celebrat- 
ing the sacrifice after he was established in Dvaraka. There 
is absolutely no proof to show that he was. We do not know 
whether the Dvaraka region ever submitted to the kings of 
Mathura. It must also be noted that the evidence of tradi- 
tions recorded in works like the Harivamsa should always 

1 Another supporfer of Dr. Bhandarkar’s theory says ll«d. Cuff., I, p. 937 n), 
" The Asvamedha certainly bad a great imperial significance in the old days. But 
in the period under review it must have lost that importance. Otherwise it would not 
have been repeated so often.” It may however be pointed out that the Asvamedha is 
known to ” have been repeated” many times even “in the old days." Cf., e.t/., 
Bharata Dausyanti’s 133 Asvamedhas in 5of. Br., XHI, 3. 5. 11; also Jonrn. Ind. 

Hist, Xni, p. 40 and above, p. 125. 

2 BangabasI ed., Visnuparva, 91, -24. 
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be taken with a grain of salt. Harmtmh is obviously 
written for the exaltation and glorification of the family 
{vamh) of Hari {i.e., Krsna-Vasudeva) and like similar 
treatises in honour of other religious heroes is not free from 
extravaganzas incident to a pronounced theological bias. 
The critical historian can hardly hope for sober history in 
such texts. On the contrary the probability is that the 
parent of the hero of the tale has been given more than his 
due. In the Neio TesUnneni the saviour of the Christians 
is described as the son not of a mortal man but of God, and 
in the Saundarananda (II, verses 32, 39, etc.), etc., glories 
of the mightiest rulers are put on the head of a petty Sfikya 
chief named Suddhodana. 

^ Mr. Ghosh moreover does not 'appear to take the evi- 
dence of the Harivamki as a whole. While describing the 
Ai^varaedba that Avas attempted by Janamejaya, HarivamU 
itself (Barigabasi ed., Bhavisyaparva, 2 ) makes it clear that 
the horse-sacrifice could not be celebrated by a petty chief. 
When the Sarpa-yajila was finished, Janamejaya collected 
materials for the celebration of an A^vamedha. Then he 
invited the rlvilcs, piirohitas and acuryas, and said, “ I am 
desirous of celebrating a horse-sacrifice. Do ye dedicate 
the horse ” (verses 5 and 6). * Knowing however that the 
king’s sacrifice would not be successful, the omniscient 
Vyasa warned him not to begin the Asvamedha. The sage 
said, “ The Sruti lays down that the Ksatriyas should 
celebrate the Ahmmedha, the foremost of sacrifices. On 
account of the greatness of it, Vasava will violate your 
sacrifice ” (verse 28),^ “ 0 slayer of enemies,” the sage 
added, ” as long as the world will last, Ksatriyas will not 

1 Yaksye — ’hain. vajmedheiw haijavt—visTjyatavi — ai. 

2 Ahiamedhah kratudreiU>oh hsatriyandm jtariiriiiah, iena hhdpena te yajflaiii 
vasavo dharsayisyaii, 

Thai the Asvamedha could be performed by great kings only is also proved 
by the fad that Vueava (=Indra) is always represented as jealous of its potformance, 
The Han'eanisfl describes how he endeavoured to spoil the Asvamedha of Janamejaya 
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be able to collect materials for your horse-sacrifice ” (v. 35)/ 
The king became very sad and said, “ Console me by saying 
that the Asvamedha will again be undertaken by kings ” 
(v. 58).- To this Vyasa replied, “ As energy counteracted 
by another lives in it, so (the knowledge of) the Asvamedha, 
although stopped, will exist in the gods and Brahmanas. 
There will be one SenanI, an Andbliifja, a Dvrja and a 
descendant of Kasyapa, who will revive the Asvamedha in 
the Kali age ” (v, 39-40). Could this great sacrifice, of 
which the Harioainsa speaks in so high terras, be performed 
by a petty feudatory chief ? 

Mr. Ghosh further points out (Ind, Cidt., Ill, p. 547 f.) 
that Sewai Jaysingh of Amber (1G99-1744 A.D,), though 
he was a feudatory of the Mughal Emperors Parrukh- 
slyar (1712-19) and Muhammad Shah (1719-48), 

according to Todd {Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, 
‘2nd ed., Madras, 1873, pp. 328-32), performed a horse- 
sacrifice and that therefore subordinate rulers could perform 

(Bhavi.yyajiarva, 5]. Note filso what Vi^vavasn Fays to ihe kinR : " 0 king, thou hast 
celebrated three hundred sacrifices; A’asava therefore cannot forgive thee nny longer ” 
(IrMjajila-hla-t/ajrdiioiii vasavas — fvdm lie mrxyatc. ibid., 5,21). In this connection 
note what Bh indarkar himself says in another occasion [Ep. Ind., XIX. App., p 2, 
n. 5). “ .As Indra is represented as being suspicious of Govinda Gupta’s power, the 

latter seems to have been a supreme luler.” See the Vdmana-Pitrana, C!i. 78, in 
which the significan-e of the Asvamedha and the cause of Indra 's unfavourable attitude 
are clearly described ; also Baghti, III, 38-GC; Bhagavoin Pinuna, IV, 1C, 24 ; etc. 

1 Tvaya rrttam l:raluil — c=aita vajimedhatn parantapa, hsatriya n — altar isyanti 
yavad = hhuinir=dhari.;yati. 

* Yady — nsli"jnmar — dvHiir = yajiiasy = ahasaynsva mam. 

3 The reference is generally thought to [be to Pusyamitra Sunga. But that is 
doubtful, as the S ungas were Bharadvajas and not Kasyapas. On the strength of this 
verse and unotner in the M alavikagnimilra, Bajehaadhari suggests {Ind. Cuff., HI 
p. 739 ff ; IV, p. 363 ff.) that Pusyamitra was possibly not a Suega but a Baimbika. 
The unanimous evidence of the Puranas, however, may be set aside only on evidence 
of a more positive character. Bimbaka or Bitnbika appears to have been a predecessor 
of Pusyamitra. Ghosh thinks that the Suugas were dDyamtisyayaya, i.c , both Bhara- 
dva;a and Kasyapa. 

i Upalla-yajfio deve;u hTdlimane.^-= upapatsyale, iejasa vyahriaih lejas — tejasy — ev 
...^civat inhale : audbhijjo bhavita };as=cU senanl ka.iyapo dvijah, asvamedhatn. lialiyiige 

piunah praiyahari.pjati. 
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the Asvaraeclha. In my opinion, however, if Scwai Jaysingh 
performed any horse-sacrifice he must have become virtually 
independent before its celebration. In a paper on this 
subject in Ml Cult., HI, p. 37G P, I suggested that Sewai 
•Jaysingh may not actually have celebrated any Asvamedha 
and pointed out that he was certainly not a vassal of 
the Mughal emperors of Oehli during the later years of his 
reign. I quoted the words of Todd himself : ‘ Among 

the vanities of the founder of Amber, it is said that ho 
intended to get up the ceremony of the Aswamedha ynga 
or “ sacrifice of the horse ” a rite which his research into 
the traditions of his nation must have informed him had 
he entailed destruction on all who had attempted it, 
from the days of Janameja the Ptindu, to Jaiciiand the 
last Rajpoot monarch of Ganauj ’ {op. cit., p, 339). It 
was pointed out that Todd only speaks of probabilities — 

‘ it is said,’ ' he intended to,' etc. It is moreover a known 
fact now that Todd who wrote early in the nineteenth 
century and had scarcely any means of testing the authenti- 
city of bardic tales is not accurate .in his details. The very 
passage quoted above from Todd shows that the celebrated 
author made at least three statements which are not borne 
out by authentic history. Firstly, he calls Sewai Jaysingh 
‘ the founder of Ambdr.’ This is wrong ; because Jaysingh 
was the founder of Jaypur or Jaynagar, and not of Amber. 
Secondly, he mentions Gahadavala Jayaccandra as ‘ the last 
Rajpoot monarch of Ganauj.’ It is, however, now definitely 
known that the last Gahadavala king of Kanauj was not 
Jayaccandra, but his son Hariscandra who, as is known 
from the Macbhlishahr and Belkhara inscriptions, ruled as a 
Parama-hliaUdraka-Maharajadhiraja-Parame^Dara at least up 
to Samvatl257=A.l3. 1200 (J.A.S.B , 1911, pp. 763-65). 
Thirdly, he credits Gahadavala Jayaccandra with the cele- 
bration of an .As'vamedha like the Pandava king Janamejaya. 
jSo historian has ever suggested that Jayaccandra performed 
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any horse- sacrifice. He is never credited with the 

Asvamedha in any of the numerous Gahadavala records, nor 
in any other work that refers to him. Bardic traditions 
however report that Jayaccaudra performed a Eajasuya-yaina 
along with the svayamvara of his daughter, the celebrated 
Sarnyogita. I therefore suggested that Todd may have 
confused the Rajasuya and Asvamedha sacrifices. This 
suggestion has however been recently controverted by Mr. 
P. K. Gode {Joimi. Ind. Hist., XV., 364 ff ; Poona Orient- 
alist, II, p. 166 ff; Mlmansd Prakdsh, II, p. 43 ff.) who 
points out that MSS. of Sadasiva-Dasaputra’s Acdrasmrti- 
candrikd, Krsna-kavi’s Isvaravildsa , Vrajanatha’s Padya- 
tarahgini, Yisvesvava’ sPratdparka and Hari^candra’s 
samgraha refer to the Asvamedha performed by Sewai 
Jaysingh. I have read Cantos IV and V of the Tharavildsa 
as quoted by Mr. Gode in Mimansd Prakdsh and admit that 
the evidence is genuine. 

Now the point is whether Sewai Jaysingh performed 
the Asvamedha as a vassal of the Mughal emperors. It is 
admitted by all writers on Mughal history that within less 
than twenty years after the death of Aurangzlb in 1707 the 
actual possessions of the so-called emperors of Dehli became 
limited within the district round the walls of their capi'al, 
and that after the invasion of Nadir Shah in 1739 no power 
of the emperors was left in Rajputana. We need not go into 
details. It wifi suffice to refer to Sir Jadunath Sarkar 
who says, ‘ The invasion of Nadir Shah dealt such a 
shattering blow to the empire of Dehli that after it the 
imperial authority was totally eliminated from Rajputana in 
all but the name. The Rajput princes were left entirely to 

themselves (Fall of the Mughal Empire, p. 279). 

It is interesting in this connection to note that Todd 
himself takes the celebration of the sacrifice as a ‘ virtual 
assumption of universal supremacy ’ (op. cit., p. 339). 
He also says, ‘ amidst revolution^ the 
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destruction of the empire, and the meteoric rise of the 
Mahrattas, he [i.e., Jaysiugh) not only steered through 
the dangers, but elevated Amber above all the principalities 
around ’ (op. cit., p. 831). 

That Sewai Jaysingh defied imperial authority even 
before 1739 is proved by the following facts. In the war of 
succession that followed the death of Aurangzlb, he attached 
himself to prince Bidar Bakht, sou of Ajam Shah, and 
declared him successor of Aurangzib. For this opposition, 
Amber was sequestered and an imperial governor sent to take 
its possession ; but Jaysingh entered his states sword in 
hand, drove out the imperial garrisons and formed a league 
with Ajitsingh of Marwar for their mutual preservation 
(Todd, op. cit., p. 328). That he had independent political 
relations with neighbouring states is also proved by the fact 
that he did ‘ dispossess the Birgoojur of Deoti and Rajore 
which were added to his dominions ; they embraced all the 
tract now called Macherri ’ (op. cit., pp. 337-38). 

The only proof of Sewai Jaysingh’s vassalage to the 
Dehli emperors is that, according to traditions, he was 
successively the governor of Agra and Malwa and was made 
governor of Malwa a second time in 1732 under Muhammad 
Shah. We must however note in this connection that 
the great Maratha leader, the Peshwa, snatched away the 
provinces of Gujarat and Malwa from Muhammad Shah who 
issued a farman bestowing the nciib suhalidarl on the 
Peshwa,^ The Maratha leader replied that ‘ though the 
chaidh of the whole of Hindusthan was his due, he would 
be satisfied with the above two sithfias ’ (Sarkar, op. cit., 
p. 277). Will any student of Maratha history believe that 
the great Peshwa, formally the ndib suhaJuldr of Muhammad 
Shfib, was a feudatory of the rois faineants of Dehli ? 
.i^gain, the so-called Mughal emperors occupied the throne of 


’ It )s inlerestiDg to note that the emperor of Dehli conferred (June IS, 1723) 
the dignified title Rajddhiraja on Sewai Jaysingh (Poona Orienlalist, U, p. 16S), 
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Dehli as late as A.D. 1858 when Bahadur Shah II (1837- 
1858) was deposed, and the East India Company pretended 
to rule in the name of the Mughal emperors. Would it 
justify us to suppose that Governors-General of the 
East India Company were feudatory to the puppet 
emperors of Dehli ? 

In my opinion therefore the suggestions that Sewai 
Jaysingh of Amber performed a horse-sacrifice as a feudatory 
of the Mughal emperors and that therefore the Asvaroedha 
could be celebrated by a feudatory chief are inadmissible.^ 


1 Jaysingh may have performed the Asvamedha after 1730 and before 1744. 
There is however a tradition current at Jaipur which refers to an iavita'ion for an 
A^vamedha received by Kagojlbhatta from Sewai Jaysingh (Mimansa Prakash, II, 
p. 43). Even if this tradition be genuine, J think that the sacriSce should be styled not 
as one celebrated by a feudatory of the iinghals but as one performed by a virtually 
independent king. The Smrti verses quoted by Messrs. J. C. Ghosh and A. Gbosh 
{Ind. Cult., m, pp. 759 f. ; 763 f.) prove nothing (see my note, ibid., IV, p. 272 f.). 
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Divyas’ 

The prevalence of the system of trial by ordeals in 
ancient Indian courts is amply attested by the Srarli litera- 
ture. The subject has been dealt with in the Mildksam on 
yajfiavalkya, II, verses 95-3.13, and the Sanskrit lexicon 
3ahdakalj)(idrnvia (Calcutta) under the svord panksd. It 
has also been discussed by Hopkins in Camh. Hisi. hid., I, 
p. 282 ff., by Stenxler in Z.D.M.G., IX, p. 661, by 
Schlagintweit in Die Gotieswiiheile der Indcr (1866) and 
by Jolly in Rcchi und Sitle, p. 145. We refer our readers 
to a very interesting paper " On the Trial by Ordeal among 
the Hindus by ‘Ali Ibrahim Khan, Chief Magistrate of 
Benares, communicated by Warren Hastings Esq.” in the 
/Isiatic lieiearc/jcs, Vol. I, pp. 389-404. See also S.B.E., 
XXV, p. cii ; Kaegi in Alter nnd Hirhinft dcs german. 
Gotteswitheils (1887), B. V. Bhat in Bhdrat-ltihds-sam- 
^odhak-Mandal (3rd vrlta, p, 42 IT.) and S. N. Sen in Admini- 
strative System of the Maraihas, 2nd cd., pp. 363-68. 

According to scholars like Biihler and Jolly (Camb. Hist. 
7nd., I, p. 283 ; S.B.E., XXV, p. cii ; Rccht und Sitle, 
p. 145), it is possible that all the nine forms of ordeal 
mentioned in later Smrti literature existed in India from 
the earliest times. This implication evidently takes its 
stand on some doubtful early references and on the solitary 
example of a form of the phala-divya in the Glmndogya 
Upanisat (VI, 16, 1-2) and the recognition of the daiva 
(divine) proofs in the Apastamha Dharma-sfitra (H, 11, 3 ; 


1 My paper on the Divijas -was or ginaliy read before 'lie ii embers of the Andhra 
Hisloiical Ueaearcb Society at Kajahinundry (Madras Presideucy), and was pubjished 
in the Society’s Journal, Vol. VII, p. 195 ff. 
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cj. 29.0).’ Some scliolarf--, c.g., Hopkins, Slenzicr, Sclila- 
gintweit and Kaegi, on tlie other hand, believe that fire 
and water ordeals were first used and then came the elaborate 
trials by balance and other ordeals, till eventually there 
were nine formal ordcaks {Cavih. hid., I, p. 283 ; 

Z.D.M.G., IX, p. 001, etc.). The latter view seems to be 
more probable. 

The earliest rcfcreiicc to trial by ordeal in India is to 
be found in the ChCnidogya Ujmnhat (loc. cil.) where it is 
.said that a man accused of theft takes in his hand a heated 
axe and is proved guilty if it hums him, but is acquitted if 
it doe'J not. The above Upaiihai seems to have been com- 
posed in a country to the 8outh of Gandhara (modern 
Kawalpindi and Peshawar districts) and in a place between 
the Indus and the Jumna (sec op. cit., VI,]4, 1-2 ; VI, 
10, 1). The reference to the axe-ordeal in it shows that 
this form of the pJifiUi-divija was used in that country when 
the Upanisat was composed about 550 B.C. (see Cainb. Hist. 
77jd., 1., pp. 11(5 and 112). There is however no proof to 
show that this ordeal was used in the different parts of 
India from such an early date as the sixth century B.C. 

More important seems to be the recognition of the daiva 
or divine* form of proof by the Apnsiamha Dhaiina-sfdra 

1 .\p3stainba — ‘‘ In doubtful cases tluy shnll give their dccipion after having 
ascertained the truth l>y inference, ordeal and the like intans " ( S.B.E., 11, p. JG8). 
Trial by ordeals arc Paid to hive been referred to in early works like the PaflcavimSa- 
Brahmavo. Gcldncr thought that the ordeal by red-hot axe is referred to ovon in the 
Bgrcda, and Griflith diBiovered in another passage of it references to the fire and 
water ordeals. .According to Weber, tbo Salapalha-Driihmava makes mention of the 
balance ordeal. Macdonell and Keith however do not agree with any of these 
scholars. Scholars like Schlagintwcit, Weber, Ludwig and Zimmer think that the 
Cre ordeal is mentioned in the Athorra-reda : but Bloomfield and Whitney have 
disproved this theory. The syslein of trial by ordeals may or may not have been referred 
to in the early Vedic literature ; bet the practice seems to have been not unknown in 
India even in the early Vedic period (see IVdic Index. I, pp. 317-18, :1G1-G5). A 
full-fledged system univer.sally used was, however, most probably unknown. 

2 C/. Narada— ■' Proof is said to be of two kinds, human and divine, 
lluman proof consists of documentary and oral evidence. By divine proof is 
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(loc. cit.) which is a book on law. It must be, noted that 
no other early text on criminal law prescribes trial by ordeal 
for the person accused. According to Biihler {S.B.E., 11, 
2nd ed , p. xiv), the Sfdms of Apastamba are to be 
assigned to a date not later than the third century B.C., 
but may be placed 150 or 200 years earlier. Apastamba’s 
however is a general recognition ; none of the ordeals has 
been defined in the Siitras. The chief subject discussed by 
him under this head are assault, adultery and theft. It is 
interesting to note in this connection that Hautilya, supposed 
to be the author of the celebrated Arthaidstra, does not 
recognise the application of ordeals- in connection , with civil 
or criminal procedure. According to the Puranas, Mudrd- 
rdksasa, Mahdvamm and Aryamaiijiihimfdakalpa, Kautilya 
lived about the time of Candragupta Maurya in tl}e 4th century 
B.C. He is therefore generally supposed to have been more 
or less of the same age as Apastamba and to have had in his 
purview the administration of the Mauryas whose kingdom 
embraced almost the whole of India. These facts may not 
be sufificient to justify us in assuming that Kautilya is 
earlier than Apastamba,^ but they may suggest- that the 


meant the ordeal by balance and other (modes of divine lest) ; where 'a transaction 
has taken place by day, in a village or town, or in the presence of wit- 
nesses, divine test is not applicable. Divine test is applicable (where the 
transaction has taken place) in a solitary forest, at night, or in the interior 
of a honse, and in esses of violence or of denial of a deposit " {S.B.E., XXXIII, 
pp. 80-31). 

1 See, however, Stnith, B. Hist. Ind., dthed., p. 161 : " I have pointed out that 
its contents describe the state of things as existing immediately before the establishment 
of the Maurya empire, while Mr. Samasastry suggests that it may refer back even to the^ 
pre-Buddbi»tic age. The book seems to be based on much more ancient treatises now 
lost and a good deal of it must have been archaic in Maurya times." I do not agree 
with Johnston and Jolly (see J.H.A.S., 1929, p. 77 ff.) who think that Kautilya, 
Canakya or Visijngupta was a fictitious figure. The testimony of the Purapas and 
other works (though not coutempnrancoos) regarding Eantilya’s connection with 
Candragupta Slaurya may be disregarded only on definite negative evidence. Absence 
of reference to Kautilya in the works of classical writers and in early works like the 
Mihndapaftho is not definite proof. Kautilya appears to have been the founder of a 
new school of Political Philosophy, and the Arlkasustra may be the work of this school. 
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system of trial by ordeal was not much popular and was not 
universally used in India about the fourth century B.C. 
which is generally Rup})DsGd to be the time of Kautilya 
and Apastamba. The general reference to (himi trial by 
Apa'^tainba possibly shows that the system of applying 
ordeals, known to ])im and used in his time and place, was 
not elaborate like that illustrated by later law-givers, but 
was rudimentary like that recognised in the Maiuisainhita. 

In view of the fact that the law-givers lived in different 
ages and in different ])arts of this vast country, we cannot 
expect unanimity in their views regarding trial by ordeal. 
It is interesting to note that the word diryn originally 
meant an “ oath,” that is, a form of invoking the Supreme 
Being to prove the truth of an allegation ; but later it was 
generally tinderstood to mean “ trial by ordeal,” that is, a 
form appealing to the direct interposition of divine power. 
In connection with the development of the system of trial 
'by ordeals, it is also interesting to note that while the 
system is unknown to the ArlJiamslra of Kautilya, it is 
seen sprouted in the codes of Apastamba and Alanu, a little 
developed at the time of Yajnavalkya and Narada, and fully 
grown at the age of tlic Mituk^ara of Vijnfinesvai-a and the 
Divyalatlva of Brhaspati. According to Kautilya {Artlia- 
Msira, II, i), ” Self-assertion {svaymnvrnla) on the part of 


Man)' of its viewa mny bo nseribed to Knntity*' J l>ul the book, in its present form, is 
cerlainl)' post-Cbrirli in. Tiio icfcrcncc to Citia (derived from the nnme of the Tain 
dynasty) proxca (bal the Artba^ftstru cannot be earlier than the later half of the 
3rd cent. B.C. The lunguago and stnictnrc of the lest and reference to tho system 
of doting in terms of regnnl year, monih, jorlnighi and day (If, VI) prove that 
the work cannot bo nincli earlier than the 2n;i cent. A.D. which is tlie time of 
Rudradaman’e Junagadh inscription. Tho present Arthaiaslrn may be placed in 
the 1st or 2nd ceii!. A.D. Tbe siiggoatioD lliut works like Ibe A r//to/»s/ra present an 
ideal rather III, an ihe real state of society can only be partially true. The Ariha(dstra 
could hardly avoil referring to trial by ordeals, had the system been popular in the 
locality wlierc Kautilya’s school developed. For an interesting paper on the date of 
the ArUiasfisira by Mr A. N. Bose, see Jnd Cull., IV, p ISS If ; see also my paper 
Popiilarisatioti o] Classical Sanskrit and the Agr of Sonskrii D — read 'Tndian 
History Congress, Allahabad (1938). ■ . , 
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either of the litigant parties has been found faulty ; exami- 
nation (anmjoga), honesty (arjam), evidence (hetti) and 
oath {iapatlia ) — these alone enable a mnn to win his 
cause.” It appears that the system of trial by ordeal did 
not fully develop and was not popular at the time and 
locality of the author (or authors) of the Arthaiastra. This 
fact possibly goes to show that Kautilya cannot be placed — 
as is the view' of some scholars’^ — in the 3rd century A. D. 
i.e., almost about the time of Yajnavalkya.^ 

The simple ^apatha of the Artliaiastra is seen developed 
at the age of the Manasom/wta, i.e., about the 1st century 
A.D. or the Ist century B.C. {Gamh. Hist. Ind.., I, p. 279).“ 
According to Manu, aBrahmana — ^in order to justify the truth 
of his statement — should be compelled to swear by a declara- 
tion of truth ; a Ksatriya by his vahana (horse, elephant, 
etc.), a vaidya by his cattle, seed-corn and gold, and a 
Sudra by all sins. Alternatively, a Sudra may be put to 
fire, drowned into water or compelled to touch separately 
the heads of his sons and wives and swear ; in these cases, 
the man wdio is not burnt by fire or quickly drowned by 
water and wdiose sons and wives (beads of whom w'ere 
touched in swearing) do not fall ill within a short time, is 
to be considered as true regarding his statement (see 
Mamisamhitd, VIII, verses 113-16). Manu therefore 
seems to have known only three forms of ordeals, the last 

’ Seo Eajchaudburi, Pol. Hist. Anc. Ind., 2nd ed., p. 6, noU*. 

" Cf. Camb. Hist. Ind,, I, p. 383 : “ As the Siilras do not notice ordeals except 
for a general recognition of them as ‘ divine ’ proofs on the part of the late Apastam- 
ba, and ns the later writers Yujuavalkya and Narnda describe five ordeals adding the 
plougb-Bhure, scales and poison, it is reasonable to conclude that Manu stands, in time 
as well as description, midway between the two sets of authors and is the first to 
describe <irdeals already known and practised.” 

•' Liter writers on law have prescribed sa;iat/ia for inioor and (/irr/a friiuior 
crimes. Cf. 

dern-hrahnutua-piidomx = c<t piiira.dnrn-.iirdn.U} c<i I 
etc tu xapalhiih prof.la maniinii smlpa.bunine II 
sah<tsesr = iihhi.<dpe cii dirynni in ri.sodhanaiii II 

(Sabdul-alpodninKi , s.v. .iapiithn) 
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form of which however is nofe mentioned as a legal dmja in 
the works of the later law-givers.' 

In the age of the Code of Yaifiavalkya who possibly lived 
in Mithila about the Ith century A.D. (Gamh. Hist. Ind., I, 
p. 279), the system of trial by ordeals became more deve- 
loped. According to this law-giver " Balance, fire, water, 
poison and Kosa — tliese are the ordeals used here for 
the proof of innocence, when the accusations are heavy 
and when the accuser offers to hazard a mulct (in case he 
should fail) ; or one party may be tried by ordeal if he 
likes, the other then must risk an amercement ; but the 
trial may take place even without any wager if the crime 
committed be injurious to the king . . . Balance for women, 
children, old men, the blind, the lame, Brahmanas and 
the sick ; but for the Sudra, fire or water or seven yavas 
of poison. Unless the loss of the accuser amounts to a 
thousand pieces of silver, he must not be tried by the 
spear-head, nor by poison, nor by balance ; but if the 
oiTence be against the king or if the crime is heinous, he must 
acquit himself by one of these trials in all cases ” {Yajna- 
vaJhja-samhila, IT, 95-99). Yajfiavalkya thus appears to 
have known six forms of the ordeals, viz., (1) Balance, (2) 
Fire, (3) "Water, (4) Poison, (5) Kosa and (6) Spear-head. 

The existence of trial by ordeals in Indian courts in the 
7th century A.D., i.c., some time after Yajfiavalkya, is 


1 This form of ordcol seems to have been largely used in Bengal. It can be 
faintly traced in the altercations of rustic girls of Bengal even at the prestnt time. 
Swearing before firc'learned Brahmaijas is also mentioned by al-BiruiiI (Suhau, op. oil., 
II, pp. 158-59). On me ocersion a man is known to have taken an oath on the feet of the 
Maraiha king Sahn Chalrapati. “Then Bhikha.'I Harj ilia said that the Mahar<l;a's 
feet were the Kj-sna to him and that he would take an oath on his feet. Accirding- 
ly he swore that the icaton in the aforesaid viauja belonged to him and that Kauiti e 
was a Tlialraik (Dfirasi) peasant Within a day or two of this oath, Bhikhajl Qaikwael 
got Cholera ; he had to be carried back to the village on t! e back of a bullock and 
there he died after a month in consequence of that false oath ti ken on his behalf." 
See S. N. Sen, Administrative System of the Marathas, 2Dd ed.. p. 368. 
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evidenced by the accounts left by Yuan Cbwang who 
travelled in India from G‘29 to 645 A.D. Ordeals by water, 
fire, weigh men I or poison arc said to have been much 
esteemed as efficient instruments for the ascertainment of 
truth, and are described with approval by the Chinese 
pilgrim (Watters, On Yuan Ghwang, I, p. 172). The six 
principal ordeals, viz,, poison, water, image-w'ater, balance, 
hot-coin and spear-head, are also described by the celebrated 
Mahomedan savant, al-Blrunl, who wrote his book on India 
in the second quarter of the eleventh century (Sachau, 
Alherum's India, II, pp. 158-60). 

The fully developed form of the system of trial by 
ordeals, however, can be found in the works of later writers 
on law, such as Brhaspati, Vijuane^vara and others. Ac- 
cording to the Divyatattva (XIX, 4) of Brhaspati who seems 
to have lived about the 7th century A.D. {Gamh. Hist. Ind., 
I, p. 280), there are nine different forms of ordeals. They 
are : 

Dhato — gnir—iidal<an — c—aiva visamliohi—ca ■pancamam \ 
SasOian^ca tandiiWi proMam saptamani tapta-masaham il 
Astamani phalam = ity — nktam navamani dliarmajani svirtam 11 

r. Dhata-dimja or Ttda-divija, i.e,. Ordeal by Balance. 

The beam having been previously adjusted, the cord 
fixed and the scales made perfectly even, the accused person 
and a Brahmana judge (pradriraM) fast a whole day. 
Then, after the accused has been propitiated with homa 
and deities have been worshipped, the person is weighed. 
When he is taken out of the scale, the pradvivaJfa pro- 
strates before the balance, pronounces some mantras and 
having written the substance of the accusation on a Jipi- 
patra, binds it on the head of the accused. After reciting 
some more mantras, the judge puts the man again on the 
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scale. If be weighs more than before, lie is guilty ^ ; if 
less, iunocent ; and if exactly the same, be is held partially 
guilty. In case of doubt, the accused must be weighed 
again ; but if any part of the balance — though well fixed — 
breaks down, it will be considered as proving his guilt 
{^abdakalpadruma, s.v. Uila), 

II. Agni-divya, i.c., Ordeal by Fire. 

In performing the firc-ordcal, an excavation nine cubits 
long, two spans broad and one span deep is made in the 
ground and filled with a fire of Pippala wood. Into this 
fire the accused person must walk bare-footed ; if his feet 
are unburnt he is innocent, otherwise guilty (i4s. Res., I, 
p. 390). 

in. Jala-divya or Ordeal by Water. 

In the water-ordeal, the accused should be caused to 
stand in a depth of water suflicient to reach his navel ; but 
care shou'd be taken that no ravenous animal be in it and 
that it is not moved by much air. A Brahmana is then 
directed to go into the water with a staff in his hand, and 
a soldier shoots three arrows on dry ground from a cane 
bow. A man is then despatched to bring the arrows that 
has been shot farthest, and, after he has taken it up, another 
man is also ordered to run from the edge of the water. At 
this moment, the person accused is ordered to grasp the 
foot or the staff of the Brahmana who stands by him in the 
water, and immediately to dive into it. He must remain 
under water till the two men who were sent to fetch the 
arrows return. If he raises his body or head above the 

* Al-BTruni says (op. cit., p. 1.59), “Incase ha has spoken the truth, he now 
weighs more than the first time.’’ We are not definite whether this is wrong or 
is based upon a local practice. Yuan Chwung also says, “ Tlio accused is weighed 
against a stone; and if the litter ii ligh‘<e,r thJ charge is false, if otherwise 
it is true." 
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surface of the water before the arrows are brought back, 
his guilt is proved ' (i'6 id., pp, 390-91). The water ordeal 
is mentioned in the Padmdvatyavaddna of the Bodhi- 
sattvdvaddnakalpalatd (S. N. Sen, op. oil., p. 573). 

IV, Visa-divya or Ordeal by Poison. 

The poison-ordeal was performed in two different ways : 

(а) After the homa is performed, and the accused person 
is bathed, ratU or 7 yaous of risamga (a poisonous 
root) or of hhkhyd * {i.e., white arsenic) are mixed with 
6 vidsas or 6i ratis of clarified butter which the accused 
should take from the liands of a Brfihmana. If tlie poison 
is visibly effective, the man is condemned ; if not, absolved, 

(б) A hooded snake, called naga, is thrown into an earthen 
pot into which is also dropped a ring, seal or coin. The 
accused person is then ordered to take it out with his hand. 
If the serpent does not bite him, he is proved innocent; 
otherwise, he is pronounced guilty (As. Res., I, p. 391). 

Yuan Chwang seems to refer to a third variety of this 
ordeal when he says, “ The poison ordeal requires that the 
right hind log of a ram bo cut off, and according to the 
portion assigned to the accused to eat, poisons are put into 
the leg, and if the man is innocent he survives, and if not 
tlie poison takes effect ” (Watters, loc. cit). 


^ Trial by ordeal existed also in ancient Bibylonia as is evidenced by tho Code 
of Hammurabi who, according to Hall (Ancient History ojthe Near East, 7th od., p. 211), 
ruled from circa 2123 to 2OS0 B.C. The Codo which seems to farve been bised on ancient 
Sumerian *aw8 tabes cognisance of a form of the water-ordeal. It was used when 
a man was accused of sorcery and a woman of adultery without sufficient evidence. 
In bath cases the accused were to leap into the river, and tbeii innocence was estab- 
lished if they came out alive (see Camh. Anc. Hist., I, xiv). 

^ Hindi Sahhhiya ; Bengali Mko-vis. According to al-Birunl (op. cit., p. 159) 
the bish (poison) wbi'cli tlie accused person waa invited to drink was called hralmana. 
This may be a mistransliteration for Vffa-nSya. 
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V, Ko^a-divija or Ordeal by “ Image-Washed ” AA^ater. 

The Koh-divya is performed in tlie following way. Tiie 
accused person is made to drink three draughts of water 
into which images of the sun, the Devi and other deities 
have been washed for the purpose. If the man has any 
sickness or indisposition within 1-1 days after taking the 
draughts, his crime is considered to be proved {ibid., p. 
391). Al-iiiruui say.s (op. cit, p. 159) that the accused is 
taken to the temple of the most venerated idol of the town 
or realm and that the priests pour water over the idol of 
the town and give it to the accused to drink. The accused, 
according to him, vomits blood, in case he is guilty. 

A^I. Tandula-divya or Ordeal by Rice,’ 

The rice-onlcal is generally applied to persons suspected 
of theft. Some dry rice is weighed with the Salagrara or 
some mantras are recited over it, and the suspected persons 
are severally asked to chew a quantity of it. As soon as it 
is done, they arc ordered to throw it on some leaves of the 
Pippala tree or on some bhurjapalra (bark of a tree from 
Nepal or Kasrair). The man from whose mouth rice 
comes dry or stained with blood, is pronounced guilty and 
the rest innocent {ibid., pp. 391-92). For two cases of the 
Tandida-dii'ya, the first in connection with payment of 
money and the second with reference to a boundary ques- 
tion, see 'Rice, Mysore and Goorg, etc., p. 177. 

A^II. Tapta-mdsaka-divya or Ordeal by the Hot Masaka 
Coin. 

In performing this ordeal, the appointed ground is 
cleared and rubbed with cowdung. The next day at sun- 
rise, after the worship of Ganesa and other deities is done, 
the pradviviika, having recited some mantras, places a round 


1 Of. Cal-paia of rural Bengal. 
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pan of gold, silver, copper, iron or clay, with n cliamolcr 
of 12 inches and depth of 3 inches, and throws into it one 
seer or 80 sicca weight of clarified butter or oil of sesa- 

mum.’ After this, a inhsalu coin is thrown into the 

pan, or alternatively a ring of gold or silver or iron is 

cleaned and cast into the oil which some Brahmanas pro- 

ceed to heat. AVhen the thing in the pan is very liot, they 
throw a fresh leaf of Pippala or Bilva into it ; if the leaf is 
burnt, the thing is taken ti be snlTiciently hot. Then after 
reciting a mayitra, the prudi'ivulca orders the accused person 
to take the coin or ring out of the pan. If he can do this 
without his fingers being burnt or blistered, he is considered 
not-guilty ; otherwise guilty^ (.4.s. Res., T, p. 392; see also 
Pitamaha quoted in the Mitahsam on Yajuavalkya, II, 113, 

Alheriim's India, II, pp. 159-60). For cases of this ordeal 
in records of A.D. 1580 and 1677, see S. N. Sen, loc. cit. 

VIII. Phdla-divya or Ordeal by Spear-Head. 

In performing the plifila-diDya, the Brahmanas, after due 
worship of Ganesa, draw nine circles on the ground with 
cowdung at intervals of 12 inches, each of which circles 
should have 12 inches as diameter except the ninth which 
may be smaller or bigger than the rest. Then the hoyna is 
performed, gods are worshipped and some mantras are recit- 
ed. The accused person then performs ablutions and, wear- 
ing wet clothes and facing towards the east, stands in the 
first circle with his hands on his girdle. After this, the 
pradvivaka and the Brahmanas order him to rub some un- 
husked rice between his palms which they. carefully inspect. 

1 Twenty palae of ghee and oil, accjr.ling to Pitamaha. 

Even in the 12th ooiitiiry A.D. the re U trial in England was by the ordeal of 
■water, failing to get through which the accused was condemned. The English water 
ordeal was however more akin t ) the tapla mafaka divya of the ancient Indian Fonsl 
Code- The accused had to dip liis h-an 1 int-j boili ig water and take out a stone from 
the bottom of the vessel.. The h m 1 was then tie 1 iip for a time (usually seven days), 
and if, when the bandages were t-rkon oil. it was found to bo healed, the man was 
held acquitted” tWarner & .Marten, Gtoitndwork of British History, p. 79). 
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If any scar of a former wound, mole or any other mark 
appears on his palms, they stain it with a dj'e, so that it 
may be distinguished from any new mark after trial. The 
accused is then ordered to hold both his hands open and 
close together. Having, then, put into bis hands seven 
leaves of ihc trembling tree or Pippala, seven of the him or 
jend, seven l)iadcs of the darhha grass, a little barley moist 
ened with curd and a few flowers, they tie the leaves on 
the hands with seven threads of raw cotton. Some mantras 
arc then recited by the Brahmanas who next write a state- 
ment of the case and the point in issue on a palmyra leaf 
together with the appointed mantra, and tie the leaf on the 
head of the accused per.son. Then they heat an iron-ball or 
a sp.'ar-hcad, weighing abmit five pounds, and throw it into 
water: they heat it again, and again cool it in the same 
way. The third time they heat the iron till it is red-hot. 
Next, the Brahmanas, after reciting the mantras, take the 
red-hot iron with tongs and place it in the hands of the 
accused who is standing in the first circle. He must then 
gradually step from circle to circle, his feet being constantly 
in one of them. After reaching the eighth circle, he must 
throw the iron in the ninth to burn some grass which must 
be left there for that purpose. He is thereafter ordered to 
rub some unhusked rice between both his palms ; if, on 
examination, any mark of burning appears on either of the 
palms, he is considered guilty ; if no such marks appear, 
his innocence is proved (.is. Res., I, p. 392), For a case of 
grasping a red-hot iron in a record of 1309 A.D. in the 
presence of the god Hoysale^vara, see S. N, Sen, Joe. cit,; 
see also Alber foil’s India, II, p, 160. 

IX. Dharmaja- or Dharm-adh arm a-divya, i.e., Ordeal 
by (the images of) Dharma and Adharraa. 

In performing the image-ordeal (or Dharm-adharma 
ordeal), two processes may be followed. 
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(a) An image named DJiarma is made of silver, and 
another called Adharma of clay or iron.’ Both of these 
images are thrown into a big earthen jar. If the accu.sed 
can bring the image of Dharma out of the jar after thrust- 
ing his hand into it, he is considered innocent ; but if he 
brings out the image of Adharma, ho is condemned. 

(b) An image is drawn on a piece of white cloth and 
another on a piece of black cloth. Tlie first is called 
Dharma and the second Adharma.^ Thc.se are severally roll- 
ed up in cowdung” and thrown into a large jar, without 
being overseen by the accused. The accused is then order- 
ed to bring out oneof those rolls. If heb'ings out the figure 
on white cloth, he is acquitted ; if that on the black cloth, 
convicted (ibid., p, 392 ; see also Pitaraaha quoted in 
MildJesarU on Yajnavalkya, 11, 113). 

Certaiui months and days arc specified for the dilTerent 
species of ordeals. There arc also other injunctions in the 
Smrti literature ; but the law-givers are not unanimous on 
the.se points. It is not necessary to notice these 
in detail. We simply quote’ a passage from 'Ali 
Ibrahim Khan (op. oil., p. 393), where we find the 
tradition based on Vijuane^vara’s Mitdhsard and followed in 
the Benares region about the end of the eighteenth 
century. 

’’ Agrahayana, Pausa, Magha, Phalguna, Bravnna and 
Bhadra for that of fire ,' Ai^vina, Karttika, J 3 aistha and 
Asadha for that by water ; Pausa, Magha and ‘Phfilguna for 
that, by poison ; and regularly there should be no water 
ordeal on the AstamI or eighth, Caturda4i or fourteenth day 
of the new or full moon, in the intercalary month, in the 


1 Lead or iron, according lo PiiSinatio. 

2 Accirding to Pitrunolni, “ A Dlnirinn in while, nnd an Adliariii i in hlaci: are 
to be drawn citlicr on Itic hhnrja or cloth.” 

^ Cowdung or clay, according to Pitumalia, 
t Wc UBC our method of tratiBlitoratioD. 
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month of Bhadra^ on Sanaiscara or Saturday, and on Man- 
gala or Tuesday ; but whenever a magistrate decides that 
there shall be an ordeal, the regular appointment of months 
and days need not be regarded. 

“The Mitdksara contains also the following distinctions. 
In cases of theft or fraud to the amount of a hundred gold 
mohnrs, the trial by poison is proper ; if eighty inohurs be 
stolen, the suspected person may be tried by fire ; if forty, 
by the balance ; if from thirty to ten, by the image- water ; 
if two only, by rice,” 

As has been already noticed, differences in the views of 
different law-givers appear to us to be due to differences in 
their time and place. A few instances will possibly enable 
our readers to understand the point clearly. 

(a) One of the most glaring instances of such differences 
may be seen in the views of Brhaspati on the eighth form 
of the nine divyas, namely, the phala-divya. According to 
Brhaspati, “ A piece of iron, eight aiignUs in lengthy four 
aiignUs in breadth and weighing twelve palas, is called a 
yhala ; when the phala is red-hot {agm-varna) , the thief 
(here, stealer of a co\a) must once lave it with the 
tongue ; if (the longue) is not burnt, he is held innocent ; 
if otherwise, convicted.” The pa.ssage go-caumsya praduta- 
vyam tapta-phdl-avalehanam~iti smrtir-iti maitliildli 
{iSahdakalpadnimd, s.v, phdlam) possibly goes to show that 
this form of the phala-divya was very popular in North Bihar 
and that Brhaspati lived not very far from the Mithila 
region. This form of the ordeal seems to have been unknown 
in South India. ^ The licking form of the phala-divya is 
mentioned by Yuan Chwang (Watters, loc. cit.). who 
however describes it as a fire-ordeal. 


^ Difference in the practice of the phala-divya is also eviiieiiced by th.- 
Chdndogya-Upanisat vrhere the thing to be heated is said to have been a paraiv, 

f.e., axe. 
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(6) A local variety of the third ordeal, namely jaladivija, 
has been thus noticed by ‘ Ali Ibrahim Khan : " In the 
villages near Benares, it is the practice for the person, .who 
is to be tried by this kind of ordeal, to stand in water up to 
his navel, and then holdijig the foot of a Brahmana, to dive 
under it as long as a man can walk fifty paces very gently. 
If, before the man has walked thus far, the accused rise 
above the water, he is condemned; if not, acquitted” 
(op, dt., p. 393). 

Al-BirunI possibly refers to a slightly different custom 

when he says (op, di., p. 159), “ They bring the man to a 
deep and rapidly flowing river, or to a de^p well with much 

water Then five men take him between them and 

throw him into the water. If he has spoken the truth, he 
will not drowm and die.” 

According to Yuan Chwang (Watters, op. dt., p. 172), 
the accused was put in one sack and a stone in another, 
then the two sacks were connected and thrown into a deep 
stream ; if the sack containing the stone floated and the 
other sank, the man’s guilt was proved. 

A different form of the jala-divija was prevalent in the 
Maratha country. " The parties and the Pandhars were 
sent 10 a sacred river like the Krishna, or better, to 
a sahgama of special sanctity likotho Krishna-Vena Sahgama. 
There, at an auspicious moment, the Pandhars stood on the 
bank after their bath in the sacred stream, the defendant 
and the plaintiff still remaining standing in the river. 
Either the Patel or some other trustworthy man there present 
was then ordered to draw the rightful party from the water 
and pass a conscientious verdict ” (Sen, op. dt., p. 365). 

(c) Another glaring instance is in connection with the 
question whether ordeals should be applied to women. 
According to Narada, who seems to have lived in Nepal about 
the 5th century A.D. (Gamh. Hist. Ind., I, p. 280), women 
cannot be tried by ordeals {strinaiica na hhaved—divyam). But 
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another law-giver, Sulapani, says that this prohibition refers 
to divyas other than the hild-divya, and we have already 
seen that Yajuavalkya prescribes trial by the balance ordeal 
for women. There is also a view that in connection with a 
quarrel between a man and a woman, the latter should 
undergo ordeals [t'^ahdakaJ'padruma, s. v. yarlksd). 

The application of ordeals • to women appears to be 
supported by the Ramayanic story of Sita undergoing the 
fire-ordeal in order to prove tliat her chastity was not violated 
by Ravana during her confinement in Lanka, and also by 
some cpigraphic references. Sotne records (e.g., Ind. A7it., 
XIX, p. 248) say that Candaladevi (Candrike or Candrika- 
devl), wife of Laksmldeva I (c. A.D. 1209), the Ratta king 
of Saudatti, “ attained victory over a number of serpents in 
an earthen water- jar ” ; the allusion here is certainly to the 
queen having undergone trial by the poison-ordeal {Bomb. 
Gaz., I, ii, p. 556 and note 5). 

It is evidenced by some old Bengali works that, in 
Bengal also, the purity of wives was sometimes examined by 
ordeals. Thus, Kbullana, heroine of Kavikankan Mukun- 
daram’s Candlkavya (about Saka 1499 =A.D. 1577) is 
reported to have undergone successfully four ordeals, the first 
three of which are in reality the water, poison and spear- 
head ordeals (see D. G. Sen, Bangahhdsd-o-Sahitya, 4th ed., 
p. 371). It IS also stated that Kbullana was put into a 
jatti-grha made specially for the purpose of testing her 
chastity, and then it was set fire to. This form of the 
fire-ordeal is how'ever unknown to the Smrti literature. But 
the description of the Candlkavya seems to be more or less 
conventional- It is therefore not certain whether these 
ordeals were actually prevalent in Bengal in the second half 
of the sixteenth century A.D. Behula (Sanskrit : Vipuld), 
the famous heroine of the Manasd-mahgal story, is also said to 
have proved her purity by undergoing with success several 
of the ordeals {Pmvdsl, Karttik, 1333 B.S., p^7), 
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From the above references we see that the prevalence of 
the system of trial by ordeals is not only proved by the 
Smrti literature, but can also be proved from references to 
the practice in inscriptions and other writings. For 
inscriptional references, we refer our readers to Ep. Ind., 
XIII, p. 294; XV, p. 394; and Bomb. Gaz., I, ii, pp. 556 
and note 5, 571 and note 3. Here we quote three instances 
of trial by ordeal, one -from an inscription and two from 
the paper of ‘Ali Ibrahim Khan who claim.s to have been an 
eve-witness of the trials : 

I., In the Kaliyuga year 4289 (A.D, 1188) and the 15th 
yejr of the Goa Kadamba king Vira-Jayakesideva HI “ on 
Sunda 3 % the eighth day of the bright fortnight of- Asadha 
in presence of the fortunate prime-minister, Isvararya 
Dandanayaka, Sivasakti, the acdrya (priest) of the god 
SrI-Kallesvaradeva of the well called Attibavi at Kittur, and 
Kalyana^akti, the acarya of the original local deity of that 
place (Mulasthanadeva), opened a subject of dispute, the 
former asserting that a plot of ground in that place, called 
Alakolanakeyi, had from of old belonged to Kalle^varadeva, 
w'hile the latter claimed it for the original local deity 
(Mulasthanadeva) . 

“The agreement that they both of their own free-will 
entered into at the presence of the same Isvara Dandanayaka 
was this : Sivasakti said, ‘ Whereas this plot of ground 
(called) Alakolanakeyi belonged ol old to Kalle^varadeva, 
Devarasi, the father of Kalyanasakti, unanthorisedly brought 
it under cultivation under the Cande state and had a grant - 
written in his owm favour ; and I am now prepared to 
undergo the phdJa-divya in support of my statement that 
it had belonged from ancient times to Kallesvaradeva.’ 
(On the other hand), the argument of Kalyanasakti under 
oath with the sacred symbols on his head was, if the Cande 
Sarpsthana gave this plot of ground (called) Alakolanakeyi 
to my father Devarasi and to myself on behalf of the original 
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local deity (Mulasthanadeva), it has not been unauthorisedly 
brought under cultivation.’ 

“ I^vara Dandanayaka then said, ‘ Go both of you 
before the assemblage of the bankers of the village of Degave, 
which has been granted in perpetuity to Brahmanas ; and on 
their assenting to this, on Sunday, the seventh day of the 
dark fortnight of Asadha in the same year, in the presence of 
all the bankers of the agraJidra village Degave and in front 
of the temple of Mallikarjunadeva of that place, Sivasakti, 
undergoing the ordeal of jihala-divya, made oath that the 
piece of land (called) Alakojanake)'! belonged of rid to the 
god Kallesvara of Attibavi; while Kalyanasakti, taking the 
sacred symbols on his head (or standing on his head !), 
declared that it was the property of the original local deity 
(Mulasthanadeva). After this, on Monday, the eighth day 
of the same dark fortnight, all the bankers of the agrahara 

village Degrive having convened themselves in the assembl.y- 
hall and having examined the hand of Sivasakti, decided 

that he had won his cause, and that Kalyanasakti who had 
taken the sacred symbols on his head bad lost it, and that 
the plot of ground called Alako]anakeyi belongs to the god 
Kallesvara of Attibavi, and gave a certificate of success to 
Sivasakti ” (Kittur inscription, IX, pp, 

307-09). 
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tiilasl in a little vessel of brass (copper ?) ■ or by the book 
Harwam^a, or by the stone Salagram, or by the hallowed 
ponds or basins, all which oaths arc nsed in Benares. 
When the parties obstinately refused to try the issue by any 
one of the modes recommended and insisted on a trial by 
the hot-ball, the magistrates and Pandits of the court -were 
ordered to gratify their wishes and, setting aside those 
forms of trial in which there could be only a distant fear 
of death or loss of property as the just punishment of perjury 
by the sure yet slow judgment of heaven, to perform the 
ceremony of ordeal agreeably to the Dharma^asira : but it 
V as not till after mature deliberation for four months that 
a regular mandate was issued for trial by the red-hot ball; 
and this was at length granted for four reasons : first, 
because there was no other way of condemning or absolving 
the person accused; secondly, because both parties were 
Hindus and this mode of trial was specially appointed in the 
Dharmasastra by the ancient law-givers; thirdly, because 
this ordeal w'as practised in the dominions of the Hindu 
Rajas ^ ; and fourthly, because it might be useful to inquire 
how it was possible for the heat of fire to be resisted and 
for the hand that held it to avoid being burned. An order 
was accordingly sent to the Pandits of the courts and of 
Benares to this effect : ‘ Since the parties accusing and 
accused are both Hindus and will not consent to any trial 

* A case of the same ordeal (described as ngni-divya according to the system 
of Narada) has been quoted by Prof. S. N. Sen {op. cit., pp. 577-781 from a Marathi 
document ‘‘ On Wednesday, ir.y hands were bandaged. Tlie nest day, the aforesaid 

Pandit sat on the banks of the Godavari, opened the bandage of my hands in the 

presence of the god and bad them robbed with rice The signs on the two bands 

■Were all marked, and one iron-ball, 50 palas or 168 iolas, 2 ma^as, was duly 
weighed and thrice heated in fire. They bound a bhagya-patra on my forehead, 
placed seven a4vaUha leaves on my hands and bound them with thread. Then they 
placed the ball on my head and ordered me to walk over seven circles and drop the 

ball in the eighth dropped the ball on some grains which had been kept in the 

appointed place and the grains took fire etc. The accused person in this case 

came out successful through the ordeal. 
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but that by the hot-ball, let the ordeal desired be duly 
performed in the manner prescribed by the Mitaltsara or 
Commentary, on Yajnavalkya. 

“ When preparations were made for the trial, this well- 
w'ishe'r to mankind, attended by all the learned professors, 
by the officers of the court, the sipahis of Captain Hogan’S' 
battalion and many inhabitants of Benares, went to the 
place prepared, ‘ and endeavoured to dissuade the appellor 
from requiring the accused to be tried by fire, adding, ‘ if 
his hand be not burned, you shall certainly be imprisoned.’ 
The accuser, not deterred by this menace, persisted in 
demanding the trial. The ceremony, therefore, was thus 
conducted before me, ‘Ali Ibrahim Khan. 

“ The Pandits of the court and the city, having wor- 
shipped the god of knowledge and presented their oblation 
of clarified butter to the fire, formed nine circles of cow- 
dung on the ground ; and, having bathed the appellee iri 
the Ganges, brought him with his clothes wet ; when, to 
remove all suspicion of deceit, they washed bis hands with 
pure w'ater : then, having written a statement of the case 
and the words of the mantra on a palmyra leaf, they tied 
it on his head ; and into his hands, which they- opened and 
joined together, seven leaves of Pippala, seven of lend, seven 
blades of the darhlia grass, a few flow^ers and some barley 
moistened with curd, which they fastened with raw white 
cotton. After this they made the iron-ball red-hot and, 
taking it up with tongs, placed it in his bands. He walked 
with it, step by step, the space of three gaz and a half 
through each of the seven intermediate rings, and threw the 
ball into the ninth where it burned the grass that had been 
left in it. He next, to prove his veracity, rubbed some 
rice in the husk between his hands, which were afterw^ards, 
examined and were so far from being burned that not even 
a blister was raised on either of them. Since it is the 
nature of fire to burn, the officers of the c nd- " . -.people 
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of Benares, nearly five hundred -of whom attended the 
ceremony, were astonished at the event ; and this weil- 
wisher to mankind was perfectly amazed. It occurred to bis 
weak apprehension that probably the fresh leaves and other 
things which, as it has been mentioned, were placed in the 
hands of the accused, had prevented their being burned ; 
besides that the time was but short between his taking the 
ball and throwing it down ; yet it is positively declared in the 
Dharmamstra and in the written opinion of the most re- 
spectable Pandits that the hand of a man who speaks truth 
cannot be burned; and ‘Ali Ibrahim Khan certainly saw 
with his own eyes, as many others also saw with theirs, 
that the hands of the appellee in this case were unhurt by the 
fire. He was consequently discharged. But that men 
might in future be deterred from demanding the trial by 
ordeal, the appellor was committed for a week. After all, 
if such a trial could be seen once or twice by several intelli- 
gent men acquainted with natural philosophy, they might 
be able to assign the true reason why a man’s hand may be 
burned in some cases and not in others ” ^ (As. Res., I, 


' In connection with the above renaark it may be interesting to note what 
Edwin Edser writes about the " Spheroidal State.” 

Espt. o2 

“ Expt. 53 The at)-ive experiments illustrate what is called the 

Spheroidal State of water. A laundress generally tests the temperature of her iron 
by observing whether it is sufScient to cause a drop of saliva to assume the Spheroidal 
State. Jugglers were formerly in the h ibit of plunging their hands into molten 
lead, their immunity from burning depending on the moisture on their hands assum- 
ing the Spheroidal State. Blacksaiiths will often lick a bar of red-hot iron. In 
early times, a common form of ordeal was to walk on red-hot ploughshares. Many 
who came through this ordeal t'iiiraphantly must have ascribed to supernatural inter- 
vention an occurrence which was strictly in accordance with natural law. 

" Water is not the only substance which cin assume the Spheroidal State. All 
liquids will do so if placed on a metal surface that is sufBciently hot. If a mi.xture 
of solid carbolic acid and other is poured into a re l-'iot pi itinum crucible, it will 
assume the Spheroidal State If mercury is poured on to the mixture, it will 
he frozon though the platinum dish remains red-hot ” — See Heat for Adcanceil 
Siudenlx (Macmillan k Co., 1023), pp. I95-0G. 
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pp. 395-98). For another instance of the phaJa-divya, see 
13. V. Bhal, op. cit., p. 44. 

III. “A Brahraana named FtsT^vara Bhatta accused 
one Bamdayal, a linen-painter, of liaving stolen his goods. 
Rfundayal pleaded not guilty ; and after much altercation, 
consented to ho tried, as it had been proposed, by the vessel 
of oil {tapia-masaka-diviia). This well-wisher to mankind 
advised the Pandits of the court to prevent, if possible, that 
mode of trial ; but since the parties insisted on it, an ordeal 
of hot oil, according to the .^a.s/ra, was awarded for the 
same reasons wduch prevailed in regard to the trial by the 
ball. The Pandits w'ho assisted in the ceremony w'ere 
Blnsma Bhatta, Nana Pathak, Maniram Bhatta, Siva, 
.\nantarrim lihatta, Krparam, Visnuhari, Kr.snacandra, 
Raracndra, Govindaram, Harikr.sna Bhatta and Kalidas ; 
the three last were Pandits of the court. When Ganei^a 
had been worshipped and the homa presented according 
to the Sdstra, they sent for this well-wisher to mankind 
who, attended by the two Daroghas of the Divanl and Fauj- 
darl courts, the Kotvrd of the town, the officers of the court 
and most of the inhabitants of Benares, went to the place 
of trial, wffiere he laboured to dissuade Ramdayal and his 
father from submitting to the ordeal ; and apprised them 
that, if the hands of the accused should be burned, he would 
be compelled to pay the value of the goods stolen, and his 
character w'ould be disgraced in every company. Ramdayal 
would not desist ; he thrust his hand into the vessel and 
was burned. ^ The opinion of the Pandits w'as then taken, 
and they wore unanimous that by the burning of his hand, 
his guilt W'as established and he wais bound to pay Rsisvara 
Bhatta the price of w'hat he had stolen ; but if the sum 
exceeded five hundred ashrajls, his hand must be cut off 


1 The bolducpa ajid persistence possibly show that poor Kamd.'- 
innocent, 
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by an express law of the 3dstra ; and a mulct also must be; 
imposed on him according to bis circumstances. 

The chief magistrate, therefore, caused Eamdayal to 
pay Rsi^vara seven hundred rupees in return for the goods 
which liad been stolen ; but as amercements in such cases 
are usual at the courts of judicature at Benares, the mulct 
was remitted, and the prisoner was discharged. 

'' The record of this conviction was transmitted to 
Calcutta in tlie year of Messiah 1783 ; and in the month of 
April, 1784-, the Governor-General, Imad-ud-daulah Jeladat 
Jang Bahadur, ’ having seen the preceding account of trials 
by ordeals, put many questions concerning the meaning .of 
Sanskrit words, and the cases here reported, to which he 
received respectful answers ” {ibid,, pp, 399-400). 

The judgment of a case of the iapta-mdmJid ordeal 
(described as agni-divya) has been quoted by Prof. S, N. Sen, 
op. cit., pp. 366-67 : ‘'You were then sent with Rajaiiri 
ApajI Hanumant Subhedar and Balaji Dadaji and Baghoji 
Raut, officers from the liuzur and the District, to Pali for 
the pet\ormance of an agni-divya. The got of that place 
assembled in the temple and they lighted a fire and heated 
ghee and oil mixed in customary proportion. You bathed 
and after a declaration of your right, took two pieces of 
metal from the heated liquid in the presence of all. Then 
your hand was bandaged and sealed. The next day the 
aforesaid parties were brought to the Hunur by the Karkun 
of the District officer. On the third day, in the presence 
of the Miijaiasi, the bandage was taken off and the seals 
broken. On your hand were found only the marks that 
formerly existed there. Nothing more, nothing less ; you 
passed the ordeal successfully.” 


> The fi'iinc HR Wnrron Hastings, Governor of Bengal, 1772.74, Governor. 
.General, 1774-85. 



VIII 


Vayalqr List of Early Pallava Kings 

We liave already said that tlie traditional list of early 
Pallava kings given in some late records is, in our opinion, 
not much valuable for the purpose of authentic history. 
All recent writers on Pallava history however have put 
much faith in the genealogical list given in the Vayalur 
grant of Rajasimlia. TJie late Mr. H. Krishnasastri said, 
“ It looks, therefore, as if the authors of the Kfvsakudi, 
Udayendiram and Vclurpalaiyam plates, all of which are 
admittedly later than the Vayalur record, but not much 
later, drew these stray names for airing their knowledge 
of early Pallava chronology purely from memory and were 
not always correct ” {Ep. Ind., XVill, p. 147). But this 
scholar and many others think the Vayalur list historically 
valuable. There are however reasons to believe that the 
earlier names of this list are all legendary and unhistorical 
and that the rest of the list has in it not only the names of 
a single branch of the Pallava family. 

The following is the list of the Pallavas given in the 
Vayalur record : — 


1-. 

Brahman. 

7. 

Asvatthaman. 

2. 

Augira. 

8. 

Pallava. ^ 

3. 

Brhaspati. 

9. 

Asoka. ^ 

4. 

Sainyu. 

10. 

Harigupta. 

5. 

Bharadvaja. 

11. 

Bhutadatta. 

6. 

Drona. 

12. 

Suryavarmau. 


^ No 3. 1-S are also mentioned ij tlie Kuram [S. Ind. Ins. ,1, p. 144 ff.), Udayeidiram 
No. 2 J?:d. .4n(., VIII, p. 273) anj Velorpalaiyam plates [S. Ind- Ins., JJ,p. 503). 
These namea are evidently legendary. 

* Asoka is mentioned in the Kasakudi (S. Ind, Ins., 11, p. 342/ and Velnrpa|aiyam 
plates. In the latter inscription he is cillcd Asokavarman. According.»*-~«ilnltZEch, 
the name is a modification of Asoka, the great ilanrya king of Patalir' 
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13. 

Visnugopa (I). 

32. 

Skaudavarman (II). 

14. 

G-hrfcaka. 

33. 

Kumaravisnu (II) 

16. 

Kalinda. 

34. 

Buddhavarman (II) 

16. 

Jyamalla. 

35. 

Skaudavarman (III). 

17. 

Ripumalla. 

36. 

A^isnugopa (III),'’ 

18, 

Vimala. 

37. 

A^isniidasa. 

19. 

Kongani. 

38. 

Skaudavarman (IV). 

20. 

Kalabharta.^ 

39. 

Simbavarman (I). 

21. 

Cutapallava. 

40. 

A^iravarman, 

22. 

Vlrakurca (I).“ 

41. 

Skandavarman (A^. 

23. 

Oao(3ravarraan. 

42. 

Simbavarman (U).*’’ 

24. 

Karala. 

43. 

Skandavarman (VI). 

25. 

A^isnugopa (II). 

44. 

Nandivarman^’^ 



45. 

Simbavarman (III). 

26. 

Skandamula. 

46. 

Simbavarman (lAO. 

27. 

Kanagopa. 

47. 

Visnugopa (lAO, 

28. 

Vlrakurca (11). ’ 

48. 

Simbavarman (V). 

29. 

Skaudavarman (I). 

49. 

Simbavisnu. 

30. 

Kumaravisnu (I). 

50. 

Mabendravarman ® ; 

31. 

Buddhavarman (I). 


etc., etc., 


' There is no proof that Nos. 10-20 were historical persons. 

* He was possibly the first king of the family. 

3 The Velurpalaiyam record appears to identify Vlrakurca I (No. 231 with Vlra- 
kurca II (No. 28). This fact possibly shows that Nos. 23-27 are unhistorical. May 
Vlrakurca (II) be identical with VTrakorcavarman of the Darsi plate ? 

< This Kum5ravi9nu II issued the Ghendalur grant. 

5 This Vispugopa may have been the c mtemporary of Samudragupta. On 
paiaeographical grounds however the contemporary of Samudragupta (circa 380-76) 
cannot be placed after the issuer of the Ghendalur grant. 

• Possibly the king mentioned in the Penukonda plates of about A.D. 475, 
According to the LohavibMga, be ruled from 186 to about 458 A.D. (Ep. Ind., XIV. 
p. 331 ff.). Names 40-42 are found consecutively in the genealogy of the Pallavas 
of the Nellore-Guntur region ; see Nos. 4-C at page 174 above 

^ He possibly issued the Udayendiram grant No. 1. 

t He ascended the throne about 600 A.D. 
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Satavahana contemporary VasisthTputra Pulumavi show, 
according to Biihler (p. 34 note), that '' in the second cen- 
tury, there had been many superior and more elaborate com- 
positions ; because the author of the Girnar (i.e., Junagadh) 
inscription was only an obscure provincial writer and the 
author of the Nasik inscription was only a court poet of 
the Andhra {i.e., Satavahana) king.” Biihler has in this 
connection examined from Gorp. Ins. Jnd., Ill, some' eigh- 
teen inscriptions, which arc partly or wholly metrical and 
of definitely known date, including the Allahabad pillar in- 
scription of Samudragupta described as a Kdvya by its author 
Harisena, the Junagadh inscription of Gupta years 136-38 
(466-58 A.D.) described as a Graniha and the Mandasor 
inscription of Malava year 529 (473-74 A.D.) described as a 
' Pm^asti by its author Vatsabhatti. The dates of the records 
examined fall in the period between 350 and 550 A.D. 
Prom the great number of similar inscriptions of the period, 
Biihler suggested that in the above period ‘‘ the use of the 
Kavya style in inscriptions, especially in longer ones, was 
in vogue and, from this very circumstance, it follows that 
court poetr}’ was jealously cultivated in India.” 

It should be noticed that in considering the question 
Biihler did not take into account the inscriptions of the 
Vakatakas and other successors of the Satavahanas» The 
reason seems to be that early writers like Biihler and 
Kielhorn did not think tlie records of many of these dynasties, 
e.g., the Vakataka records, to be earlier than the middle of 
the sixth century A.D. It was therefore easy for Biihler to 
remark (p. 34 note), ” It is however very questionable whether 
the poetic art had reached in southern India that degree bf 
development which it had reached at the special centres of 
intellectual life in Northern India.” But evidence shows 
that Biihler’s doubts are unjustified. It is true that the 
Prakrit language, which gradually died out from North 
Indian inscriptions as early as the beginning of the second 
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century A.D., lingered on in the records of Southern India as 
late as the beginning of the fourth century. It is also. true 
that many of the. southern inscriptions are written in a 
matter-of-fact style. But that the Kavya style was culti- 
vated in Southern India is perfectly established by a number 
of South Indian inscriptions, especially those belonging to 
the family of the Kadamhas. The poetic genius of the 
authors of the Junagadh and Nasik inscriptions was certainly 
inherited by their successors in the Vakataka and Kadamba 
courts and, patronised by the Calukyas, found in Kavikirti, 
a rival of BIjaravi and Kalidasa. 

The Vakatakas ruled over the greater part of the Deccan 
before the rise of the Calukyas about the middle of the sixth 
century. All the Vakataka grants are therefore to be 
assigned to a period anterior to 550 A.D. Most of their re- 
cords are however written in elegant Sanskrit prose; but the 
prose style is not so much artificial as that of the Allahabad 
pillar inscription of Samudragupta. Btihler has rightly 
remarked, “ It was a familiar custom in the fifth century to 
glorify the erection of temples and other edifices, by means 
of such occasional composition.” The Vakataka records, 
it should be noted, are ordinary land grants and cannot 
therefore claim to have been written in the style of 
Praiastis, Granihas or {Gadya-) Kavyas, But the prose style 
of the Vakataka records is as much artificial as that of the 
contemporary ordinary land grants belonging to the Guptas. 
We know that Dandin defines the ojo-gima as samasa-hhuya- 
stva and describes it as the very life of artificial prose {ojak 
samasa-bhuyastvam = etad—gadyasya jwitam) Kavyddaria, I, 
70). This ojdli is characteristic of the prose style of the 
Vakataka records. The Ghammak, Dudia and other records 
describe the Vakataka king Pravarasena I in a phrase con- 
taining no less than thirty-six syllables. The Bharasiva 
relatives of the Vakatakas are described in several inscrip- 
tions as amsa-bhdra-sannivciita-iivalmg-odmhana-siva-sii'pan- 
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Uista--samntipadiia-raiami]i^a\m\i pardkram-mUiigala-hhdfjl- 
rathy--amala-jala-murdh-dhliisiJddnd7fi da^-uhainedh-uva- 
hhrllia-sndndndm (33 4- 21 4-11 fiyllables). The plurality 
of adjectival phrases, reference to epic characters in 
passages like ywllmlkm-mlli and the length of sentences in 
these records exhibit the artificial nature of the style. It 
should also be noted that verses arc sornctimf^s found in the 
prose inscriptions of the Vrikatakas. The seal of the Diidia 
plates of Prabhavatigupta, for example, has the following 
verse in anustnhh metre and VaidarbhT style : 

VdkuLnka-laldmasya kraina-prdpla-mpa-^riynli, 

Jananyd yuvardjasya ^usanmn ripnidHumm . 

The figures of speech exhibited by this verse are Anu- 
prasa and Yamaka. Records like the Ajanta inscription of 
the Vakataka king Harisena are wholly metrical and show 
that the poetic genius of the Vilkataka court poets was of 
no mean order. This record is fragmentary ; but the 
existing padas show that many metres characteristic of 
artificial poetry were used by the poet. Pddaa like purandar- 
opendra-sama-prddidvah svahnhn-vtry-drjila-sarva-lokah ; 
pravarasertali prthu-pim-vakmh saroruh-uksah kRapil-dri-pak- 
sali ; etc.; and the only existing complete verse ’ 

Ari-narendra-maiili-vinyasLa-mani-Iciram-lulha- 

kram-dmhujali, 

Pravarasenas = tasya putro = ‘bhud = vikahn-navendwar- 

eksanah 

prove that the author of the Ajanta record tried to show his 
skill in the Kavya style. Repetition of the hard sound ksa in 

J Kicihorn in inclined to dcHcribo the metro of this vcr« ns n epecicB of mufra- 
tiamnitni but Dr. ‘VonkatcHuiibin takes it to bo n variety of glfi'/ja (aco /nd, Cm//., V p. 
im, Tliia rnciro with alifibl variation is found in linea 1-2 of the Tusam inscription 
(Corp. Ins, Jjid,, III, p. 270), verses 1-21 of tlio Talgnnda record and at p. 4 of Ibc 
Bower MSS. In the 5th-7tli ccntnricfi tlic metro acema to have been in uao in different 
porta of India. 
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pati-mahasena-'parigalutasa agihot-agiihoma-vajapcy-dsame- 
dha-ycijisa hiramlcoti-go-satasahasa-hala-satasahasa-paddyisa 
savathesu apatihata-sanikapasa vasithipulasa ikhdkusa siri- 
camia?)iMifasa (164-17 + 22, etc., syllables). 

The early Sanskrit records of South-Eastern Deccan are 
written in prose. They are not composed on special occasions 
like erection of temples or other edifices and are not to beclass- 
ed with GadyakdDijas. But that the writers of these records 
were not unfamiliar with the artificial style of Sanskrit prose 
is proved by the ojo-giina of the records. Reference may be 
made to the description of Madhavavarman I in the records 
of the Visnukundin family. The Chikkulla grant describes 
him with seven ep thets, the longest having no less than 
fi,fty-five syllables. The longest epithet describing Madhava-- 
varmaii I in the Ramatirtham plates contains as many as 
forty-nine syllables. It is however better to refer to the Ipur 
and Polamuru grants of Madhavavarman I himself who 
ruled in circa 535-85 A.D. 

Ipur grant — smrti-inati-bala-sattva-dhairija-vlrya-vinaya- 
sapipannah sakala-malnmandaJa-manujapati-pratipujita-§dsa- 
nas = triDaranagara-hhavana-gata-ynvati-hrdaya-nandanali sm- 
naya-hala-vijita-sakaJa-sdmant-dtula-bala-vinaya-Jiaya-niyama- 
sattva-sayipannah sakala-jagad-auanipati-pratipUjita-idsano — 

‘ gnistoim-sahasra-ydji-hiranyagarbha-prasrda = ekddai-diva- 
medh-dvabhrtlia-vidhrita-jagai-kahnasalisustMra-karma-mahd- 
rdja-srl-mddhava va rnid (18 + 21 + 19 32 + 18 + 16 + IS + 14 
syllables) . 

Polamuru grant — atuIa-baJa-pardkrama-yaso-ddna-vinaya- 
sampanno dasaiata-sakaJa-dharanttala-narapatir—avasita-vwi- 
dha-divyas = trimranagara - bhavana-gata-parama-yiwati-jana- 
vUiaram - ratir-ananya-nrpaH -sddhdrana- dana-mam-dayd- 
damadhrti-mati-ksdnti-saunj - auddrya- gdmblmya - prabhrty- 
aneka guna-sanipaj-janita-raya-samutthiia-bhfwiandalavydpi 
vipnhyaSdh kratu-sahasra-ydji hiranyagarbha-prasfif-a=ekddai- 
dsvamcdh-dvabhTtlia-sndna-mgata-jagad-enaskah sarvabhfita- . 
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paiiralisana-cuncur=vidvad-dvija-gtmi-vrddha-tapasvi-jana§ra- 
yo inahdmjah ^n-madhavavarmd (19+lfi>l-25+60 + 7 + 
8+20+11+15+4+6 syllables). 

The Early ICadambas who succeeded the Ciitu Satakarnis 
in South-Western Deccan in the first half of the 
4th century were subdued by the Early Calukyas 
about the middle of the sixth when the latter estab- 
lished themselves at Badami. Excepting the Talgunda 
inscription of Santivarman, however, no other early record 
of the Kadambas can be said to have been composed on 
special occasions like the inscriptions examined by Biihler. 
Nevertheless, the small Kadamba records, many of which are 
wholly or partly metrical, contain in them verses which are 
specimens of excellent poetry. We give below a collection of 
the namaslidra verses from different records of the Early 
Kadambas and the reader will sec that they would make a 
maiigalocarana suitable to any work of the best writers of 
Sanskrit poetry. 


Jayati hhagavdn jinendro gunarundrah prathita-parama- 

Mrunihali, 

TraiJohj-a^vasalian dayd-patdii-occliritd yasya. 
Jayaty^arhams = trilolieSali sarva-hhuta-hitamkarah, 
Rdg-ady-ari-haro = ‘nmto = ‘na'>ita-p~idna-drg-i^varali. 
Jayati sur-dsura-makida-praniMia-mani-kirana-khacita- 

carana-yngah, 

Danda-kamandahi-hastah padma-pravar-dsano brahma. 
Jayaty = vdrikta-daity-eudra-hala-vmja-vimardanali, 
Jagat-i)ravrlti-samhdra-srsti-mdyddharo harili. 

Jitam bliagavatd tcna visnund ijasya vaksasi, 

3nh svayam bhdti deva§ = ca ndbhi-padme pitdmahah. 
Jayaty = ambuja-gehdydli patir=vimuli sandtanali, 

V ardha-rupena dhardm yo dadhdra yuga-ksaye. 
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Jayati vUvadeva-sai'iighaia-nicit-ailca-murUh sanatamh, 
SthS-nur=indii-rahii-vicchunta-dyuU~maj-jatd-77mknta- 

mandanalh 

Jayati dlmim-hal-cndii-jaia-muhita-mandanah, 
Asadhya-nidhanah hmhhur — viSDc^o jagatdm patih. 
Hara-ndmyam-hrahma-trilayaya namah sadd, 
Sula-cahr-dksasTdr-odgha-hhava-hhdsiia-pdnine. 

The first of these verses written in the Arya metre occurs 
in several inscriptions, the earliest belonging to the time 
when Kakusthavarman was a yuvardja about the beginning 
of the fifth century. 

When we find such beautiful lines as the following in a 
small and quite ordinary grant like the Halsi grant of 
Mrge^avarman’s eighth year we cannot but think that the 
Kadamba court poet was a consummate artist ; 

Kadamha'lmlasatketor=heloh puny-aika-sampadam , 
^rl-kakustha-narendrasya sumir — hhdnnr=iv=dparah, 
l§n-Untivaravarm” eti rdjd rdjlva-locanah, 

Khal — eva vanit=dkrstd yena lakpmr=dvisad-grlidt. 
Tat-priya-jyestha-tanayah M-mrgda-narddhipah, 
Lok-aika-dharma- oijayl dvija-sdman tJi-pujitah . 

Mataa danapi darklrdndm mahdphaJam=it—rua yah, 
Svayam hhaya-daridro — 'pi htruhlujo = ’dan =maliad- 

hliayam. 

Tnhga-gahga-kid-otsddl pallava-pralay-dnalah, etc. 

To illustrate how the writer of an ordinary small land 
grant brings in epic characters, wc may refer to the Bennur 
grant of Krsnavarman II. 

Yathd yiidhisthirasy—cva Sdldydni yasya santatam, 
Brdhmandndni sahasrdni sama^ndti yathdsukham. 

Sa rdjd raja-rdjasya pranaptd hrsnavarmanali, 

Pautrah iri-visnuddsasya putrah hl-sinihamrmanah. 
^aSvad-hrahmottarani kiirvan prajd^=ca paripdlayan, 

■ Mcfdii-vinihatdmitrah krmo jayatu krsnavat^ 
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In this connection we should also note that the Banna- 
halli grant of the same king dcpcrihes his grandfather 
Visnuvnrman ns gaiu^harva-h'isllfth-sn-tUinn urvcdc^u vutsa- 
rtijendr-arjuna'^mnd and sdhii-nrtha-niiiiiia'Vidval . We are 
iierc to noiice not only the rofert'noe to epic and hiatovical 
characters like Vntsarajn, Tndra and Arjuna, hut also to 
the fact that Kadaniba Visnuvarinan claimed to have htnm 
skilled in gandharva (music), Ai/u/a (grammar, or the 
science, of words), arlha (their rdn/n, i.r., expressed, 
lahstid, i.c., indicated, and i'lfdiujn, i.r., stiggested import) 
and Ji|/(7!/a (logical method). It is iiUcrcsting that the 
poet (havi) ^aha-VlrasiMia, the sarivo of ('ajidraguptn IT, 
descrihes himself in the IMayagiri cave in‘-cription ns 
skilled in.va/idu, nriha, atjd (rf. l-nnif-dU .^tihn Hi JHnjdto 

ViTafcnnh Jr.il-dhhiidiu'i , .^dhd-ftrtho-nuniin-ldhnji'uili' l:'iiiJi 
UpulTahdh). ('j. also, the epithet p:jd(i-ji'iddrl!ia-rirCirii-<tiddhn- 
huddhi applied to Um'ipati Dharn. court-poet <if Tiakrunami- 
senn, in the Deopara grant of Vijayasena. Evidently 
Kadamha Visnuvarinan claimed to have hecn a musician and 
poet like Samudragupta and his court encouraged artists like 
that of the Clupta king and of the Saka king Hudradfiman, 
The melricnl portions of lOarly Ivadamha records 
generally contain fine vcr.ses written in the VaidarhhT stylo. 
As it is not possible to ipiote all of (hem we satisfy oursolv(!S 
only with two verses in the t'pajnti metre from a little 
charter of the time of Bavivarman : 

3ri'vi^nuvarin(j-pr<ibhrnn = iKirmdrdn 
nihatyn jilvfi prthiiuip fKimurdCnn , 

Uladdyn hdftc-l.U'ara-aindad(indn)p 
pald^iJ:iiyinp smnnvaslhifafi mh. 
llar.ih kadamb-orit-l'ul-dmhnTafnjii 

(j n nd ?» .s' ubhir=v ydpya jay a I nn m as lam, 

Mdncnn catvdri iiivnrlamni 

dadau jinendrdya mahlni 'tnahandrnh. 



CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES OF DYNASTIES 

[A] 


A.D. 100 


c. 140 A.D, 

A.D. 210 


Third Cen- 
tury A.D. 


c. 300 A.D. 
c. 350 A.D. 


Later SatarCthanuK 

Oaulnmlpulra Sfitakarni c. 107-131 A.D. 


V fisi still pulra Puluma v j 
Siva^rl Sutakarni 
Sivaskanda Sutakarni 
Gautamiputra Yajfia 

Sutakarni 

Vajaya 

Candu Sutakarni 
Pulumuvi 


c. 132-159. ,, 
c. 160-lGG „ 
c. 1G7-173 ,, 

c. 174-202 ,, 
c. 203-208 „ 
c. 2C0.il8 „ 
a. 210-225 


Ih^viikus 

Camtamula I (2nd quarter of 3rd century). 
Virapurisadala (3rd quarter of 3rd century). 
Ehuvula Carntaraula IE (4th quarter of 3rd 

century). 


Early PalloDas of KdncT 

Father of Sivaskandavarinan (4th quarter of 

3rd century). 

Sivaskandavarinan (1st quarter of 4th century). 
Skandavarman 

Visnugopa (Conflict with Samudragupta, 
about the middle of the fourtli 

century). 
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Skandavarman 
Kumaravisnu (I) 

Buddhavarman 
Kumaravisnu (II) 

Skandavarman 

Simbavarman c. 436-460 A.D. . 
Skandavarman 
Nandivarman 
Simhavarman 
Simbavarman 
Yisnugopa 
Simbavarman 
Simbavisnu 

Mabendravarman (I) c. 600-630 A.D. 

[B] 

Early Pallavas of the Nellore-Gmtur regio 

Ylrakorcavarman 
Kumaravisnu 
Skandavarman (I) 

Viravarman 
Skandavarman (II) 

Sirnhavarman c. 500 AJ?. 

Yisnugopa varman 

[ 0 ] 


A.D. 436-58 


c. A.D. 620 
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[D] 


c. 350 A.D,.- 

^ahiiMyauas 

Dcvavannai) 

Haslivarman 

Nandivarman (I) 
Candavarman 

Nandivarman (II) 
Skandavarman 

c. 320-345 A.D. 
c. 346-370 „ 
c. 370-395 „ 
c. 395420 „ 
c. 420-445 „ 
c. 445-470 ,, 


Visnukmulhis 


Vikramaliendra {Vikramendra I ?) c. 500-520 



A.D. 


Govindavarman 

c. 520-535 „ 

c. 560 A.D. 

Madbavavarman I 

c, 535-a8o 

i 

fMadhavavarinan II 

c. 585-615 


Vikramendravarman I (II?) 

c, 615-625 ,, 


Indravarman 

c. 625-655 „ 


' VikraraendravarmnD 11 (HI?)/;. 655-670 „ 


J If it is believed that MSdliavavarman IT iaancd big charter ns his grandfather’s 
viceroy, his reign should be oinitled nnd the succeeding reigns closed up. 



c. 340 A.D. 

400 A. D. 

Early Kada^nhas of Mayurahrman's Line 

Mayiira^arman 

Kangavarman 

Bhaglratba 


Eagbu 

Kakustbavarman 

c. 405-35 A.D. 

472 A.D. 

Santivarman 

c. 470-90 ,, 

Mrge^avarinan 

545 A.D. 

Eavivarman 

c. 490-538 „ 

Harivarman 

c. 638-50 „ 
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[P] 


j 

Early Kadambas of Krsnawmjian’ s Line 

c. 450 A.D. 

lirsnavarman I 

c. 490 A.D. 

Yisnuvarman I 


Simhavarman 

c. 530 A.D. 

Krsnavarman II 


Ajavarman 


Bhogivarman 


[G-] 



Early Kadambas : Miscellaneous 


Kumaravarman 

Mandhatrvarman 

About the 
middle of 

Madbuvarman 

6th cent. 

A.D. 

Damodara 

[H] 

1 

i 

Kekayas 

c. 450 A D. i 

Sivauandavarman 

1 


50 










ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA 


P. 5, J. 82. Read — between two Ananda kings. 

P. 9, U. 2-3, 12, etc. Read — JaggayyopeU ; Read — Nandi- 
gama. L. 20. Omit — middle and. 

P, 16. Read — Caratamula I (second quarter of the third 
century A.D.) ; Virapurisadata (third quarter of the third 
century) ; Ehuvula Catntamula II (fourth quarter of the third 
century). 

P. 20, 1. 15. Omit — (Vapisri ?). Note — As Vogel suggests, the 
name may be connected with names like BappikCt. L. 25. Note — It 
is significant that epithets like virSpakhapati-maliasena-parigahita 
are applied to Camtamula I and not to bis son and grandson. 

P. 23, ll. 1-2. Read — Rudraseua I, II, III, IV. Rudrasiqaha 
I, II, III. L. 80. Note — Vanavdsa as a form of the name of 
Banavasi or VaijayantI is found in inscriptions and literature 
{Bomb. Gaz., I, ii, p. 278 ; Vikramdnkadevacarita, V, 23 ; 
XIV, 4). 

P. 24, 1. 21. Read — dated on the 10th day of the 6th fort- 
night of varsd. 

P. 25, U. 18-19. Note — Mdtuka has been supposed to be 
the same as the Nikayas, corresponding to the maiWidna (mdtr- 
sthdna, i.e., matrices) of the Jains {Ind. Cult., I, p. 107 ff. ; Law, 
Mahdvlra, p. 59). 

P. 28, 1. 1. Read — dated on the 13th day of the 6th fortnight 
of winter. L. 10. Omit — and other therls. L. 12. Omit — 
that is, who belonged to. L. 15, Read — and also pious people of 
other countries (c/. ndnddesa-samagatdnam ) . 

P. 29, 1. 33. Read — the word in Indian literature. Add — 
The word clnapaUa is mentioned in the Pali Buddhist works, 
Apaddna and Milinda-panho, and also in the Canonical boo’* 
called Buddhavamsa (p, 60), supposed to be a work of t ■ 
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cent. B.C. See Ind GuU., TV, p, 381. U is alno inenlionecT in 
Kautilya’s Ariha^^dstro. 

P. 82, 1. 10. /UW— Danlapiira is mentioned in some otiier 
Ganga recorclH, e.gf., a grant of ATadhnkrimarnava (Jotirn. Andhrn. 
Hist. Res. Soc., AUII, p, 181). Sometimes tlie name is written 
Danlipnra. L. 10. Note — The Nallamalai range seems lo have 
been known by tlie general name Sriparvata. 

P. 38, /. 25. Read — dated on the 5th day of thc.Gth fortnight 
of winter (hemanla). 

P. 84, I. 15. Read — dated on the lOtli day of flic 8th 
fortnight of vonsfi. L. 28. Add — A fragmentary pillar ins- 
cription dated in the 6th year of Virapnrisadatn has been 
discovered at Rainircddipallo not far from the daggayyapeta 
site. 

P. 85 Note — The name Ehuvula may be compared with 
names like Harngunavula-Devana of a 7th century Darsi record 
{A.R.S.l.lL, 1933-84, p. 41). 

P. 42, 1. 1 Read — issued on the 1st day of the Ist fortnight 

of hemanla. 

P. 45, 1. 4. Note — According to Hemacandra’s DcHnfnnamdhl, 
aviam means iiktavi which signifies “ speech.” 

P. 55,1.2. Read — their own copper-plate grants. L. 8, etc. 

. Read — Damodaravarman . 

P. 50, 1. 87. Add — Mr. V. S, Eamachaudramurti has 
recently written a note on the inscription in the Kapotesvara 
temple at Chezar la {Jounx. Andhra Hist. Res. Soc., XI, p. 43 
ff.). A tentative reading of _ the record has been published in 
S. Ind. Ins., A^I, No. 694. The record belongs to Satsabbamalla 
whose mother was the MahadevT Avanitalantavati (?), dear 
daughter of Kaodararaja. King Kandara is said to have belonged 
to the mahdgotra of the great sage Ananda. He was the lord of 
“the Black Benua ” (/.c., Krsnavenpa or Krishna) in which 
the Andhra girls used to take their bath, of the Trikuta parvafa, 
of the city called Kaudarapura, and also of two janapadas 
(janapada-dvitaya) . Mr. B. V. Krishna Rao thinks that this 
Triku^-parvata is inentioued in the Ipur grant of Visnukundin 
Madhavavarraan II as Trikuta-malaya, and identifies it with 
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Kotappakonda near Kavur. One of Kandara’s two janapadas 
may have been the district round the Trikuta hill and the other 
the district round Kandarapura (not yet identified). The banner 
of king Kandara is said to bear the representation of Golangula 
(a species of monkey). As sometimes the banner and crest of 
a dynasty are found to be the same, it may not be impossible 
that the seals attached to the Gorantla and Mattepad plates bear 
the representation of a monkey. Prince Satsabhamalla, 
daughter’s son of king Kandara, appears to have been called 
Prthivl-yuvaraja, and is possibly also credited with victory in 
some battles at Dbanyakata. The first case-ending in the epithet 
prtJtivl-ijiiranlja and the epithet kdUhaTasdravlraketii (which is 
no doubt different from Kandara’s epithet (joldngida-vijaija-hetana) 
possibly suggest that the epithets in lines ‘2-4 of the record belong 
to Satsabhamalla and not to his maternal grandfather Kandara. 
The seal of Satsabhamalla’s family b^re the representation of 
Muiaripu (Visnu) on Garuda and its ketuna or banner had the 
figure of a seated vulture (grdlira). Afay Kalisvarasaravira be 
the name of the vigniiia whose figure was the crest of Satsabha- 
malia's family V 

P. 7)8, L 19. Note — INIay Vakch-aro be a mistake for Tryavi- 
bakcscara ? LI. 24-25. Note — According to Coomaraswamy 
{History oj Indian and Indonesian .Art, p. 77), the Kapote^ara 
temple (4th century A. D.) at Chezarla in the Kistna district is 
“ a structural caifyo-hall originally Buddhist and later connected 
to Hindu usage.” May it have been built by Damodaravarman, 
the only known Buddhist king of the locality, who ruled about 
the close of the 4th or the beginning of the -5th century ? 

P. 62, 1. 29. Read — supplanted by the Pallavas. 

P. 78, 1. 25. Note — Some scholars think that the grant 
contains a date in year 138 which should be referred to the Gupta 
era (Bhandarkar, List , No. 2036), while others think that it is 
dated in the king’s 7th regnal year. The reading and suggestion 
of the former are very doubtful. 

P. SO, 1. 10. Note — This is the Kindeppa- grant published by 
Mr. .M. Narasimliam in Joitrn. .Indhra Hist. Res. Soo., ^HII, 
p. 160. The Siripuram grant of the same king (issued from 
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Devapura, possibly the chief town of Devarasi^ra) was also 
published by the same scholar in Bharatl (Teiugu), September, 
1931. The suggestion that the Siripuram grant is dated in year 
8 of the Saka era cannot be accepted. L. 17. Add — ^The Tandi- 
vada plates (Journ. Or. Res., TX, p. 188 £f.) issued from Piste- 
pura in the 46th year of Prtbivl-maharaja, son of Vikramendra 
and grandson of Maharaja Eanadurjaya, have been ascribed to 
the first half of the 7th century. The kings mentioned in this 
record appear to have ruled after the kings of the other records 
already discuss®d. Prthivl-maharaja may have been the king of 
Pistapura overthrown by Puiake^in II. 

P. 81, 1. 2. Bead — beginning of the 6th century. L. 14. Read 
— takes to have been. 

P. 89, 1. 89. Add — Note that a record of Harjjara, an Assam 
king of the 9th cent., is dated in Gupta 510 {Ind. Cult. V, 114). 

P. 112, 1. 40. Add — Dr. li, 0. Majumdar suggests that the 
struggle between Indravarman and the Ganga king Indra should 
be placed before the Galukya conquest of Pistapura (Outline of the 
History of Kaliiiga [offprint], p. 22), I do not think it absolutely 
necessary ; but the suggestion may be reconciled with our chro- 
nology if we think that Madbavavarman II did not rule (see 
above, p. 133 ff.) and give Vikramendravarman.I a shorter reign. 
In that case, Indravarman may be placed in c. 487-517. His 
Ganga contemporary would then be an earlier Indravarman who 
reigned in Ganga years 87 and 91. 

Add. — A word about Fleet’s chronology of the Eastern Calu- 
kyas, which we have accepted in this work. Fleet thinks that 
Kubja-Visnuvardhana's reign began, as his brother’s viceroy, in 
615 (hid. Ant., XX, p. 12). But his date 888 as the first year of 
Calukya-Bbima I has now been provad wrong by the Attili grant 
(C. P. No. 14 of 1917-18) which gives the king’s coronation date 
on Monday, April 17, 892. According to the Chendalur grant 
(Ep. Ind., VII, p, 236 f.) there was a lunar eclipse in Vai^akha- 
purnima in Maiigiyuvaraja’s 2nd year which, according to Fleet, 
falls in 672-73. Actually however there was no lunar eclipse in 
that tiihi i)etween the years 666 and 682. It is therefore not- 
impossible that the beginning of Visnuvardhana’s reign was 
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a few years later than 016. Mr. M. S. Sarma thinks that 
he began to rule “ Vehgl *' in 633 (Journ. Or. Res., IX, 
p. 17 ff.), while Mr. B. V. Krishna Eao thinks it to be 624 
{Journ, Andhra Hist. Res. Soc., IX, iv, p. Iff.). Historical 
arguments in support of both the theories are however weak. 
Both the scholars rely on the doubtful evidence of the Kopparam 
grant (above, pp. 117-18). Krishna Rao follows Lakshmana Eao 
and thinks that Eulakesin II conquered “ Vehgi ” in 611 ; Sarma 
follows Hultzsch and takes 632 as the date of the conquest. 
In ray opinion the former theory is improbable and the latter is 
just possible. But Eulakesin had to fight with two generations 
of Eallava kings and no doubt led several expeditions to the east 
coast country. There is no guarantee that the date of the con- 
quest coincided with that of the grant. If however Fleet’s epoch 
is wrong, one of these dates should be examined astronomically, 
because according to the Chipurupalle grant there was a lunar 
eclipse in Sravana-purnima in Kubja-Visnuvardhana’s 18th year, 
and after 632 (date of the grant according to Fleet) the nearest 
lunar eclipse on that tithi were in 641 and 650. In my opinion, 
the latter date is too late, as it would make a very long difference 
between the dates of the Eolarauru grants of Madhavavarman I 
and of Jayasimha I. Moreover, the astronomical details in 
the Chendalur grant of Maiigiyuvaraja supports Krishna Eao’s 
theory, not Sarma’s. The Musinikonda grant, we should 

notice, is supposed to support Sarma. It gives the chronogram 
date read as svadita (va = 4, do = 8, to = 6), i.e., Saka 
084 = 762 A.D. as following in Visnuvardhana(lII)’s reign 
(/I. R. S. hid. Ep., 1917, p. 116 ; for the chronogram system, 
Burnell, S. Ind. Pal., p. 76). Visnuvardhana III ruled 
in 709-46 (Fleet), or 719-55 (Krishna Eao) or 727-63 (Sarma). 
But since to, da, dlia, and da may be confused in early- mediae- 
val Telugu script, Fleet and Krishna Eao may read svadita and 
svddliita respectively to suit their theories, da being = 3 and dha~ 
4. Another difficulty is with the Terala grant (No. 80 of 1929- 
30) giving the date in the Saka year Bahudhanya and Karttika- 
^ukla-paScaml on Sunday (A.D. 739 or 859) as falling in the 5th 
year of a Visnuvardhana (III or iV), which does not suit any of 
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the three tbeories. Year 5 ma}' be a wrong reading. The problem 
cannot be solved in the present state of our knowledge; but of the 
three dates 615, 624 and 633, the possibility of 624 as the first 
year of Knbja-Visnuvardhan’s rule at Pistapura seems to be 
just a little more than the other two. 

P. 114, 1. 35. Add — The Chicacole grant of Indravarman 
(Bhandarkar, List, No. 1474) dated in year 128 of the Ganga era 
refers to a lunar eclipse in Margasirsa-paurnamasi, According to 
Dr. Majumdar’s theory, this year falls in 678-85 A.D. But there 
was no lunar eclipse in Margasirsa-paurnamasi in the period 
between 673 and 689 A.D. 

P. 116, 1. 30. Read — end of the 7th or somewhere. 

P. 117, I. 4. Note — Not Vengi, but Bezwada, however, seems 
to have been the capital at the time. 

P. 124,1. 31. Add — In this connection, it is also interesting 
to note that in Telugu works like Shnadevardjyam (Joum. 
Andhra Hist. Res. Soc., Ill, p. 113) the Kakatiyas are represented 
as descendants of a certain Madhavavarinan of the lunar 
race. 

P. 126, 1. 30. Read —Vengi Ten Hundred. Add — See Journ. 
Or. Res., XI, p. 221 ff. The district is sometimes referred to 
Vengi-sahasra or Veiigipura-visaya-grama-sahasra. Grdw« = that 
which is the subject of an assessment {Ahhidhdna rdjendra). 

P. 129, L 5. Note— As generally believed, this Madhava may 
have been Dharmaraja’s younger brother. LI. 6-8. Note — The 
suggestion is possible if Trivara had a long reign and if Sailodbhava 
Dharmaraja may be placed about the middle of the seventh 
century. Scholars like R. D. Banerji and D. E. Bhandarkar 
are inclined to identify Sainyabhlta-Madhavavarman II (son of 
Aya^obhTta, son of Sainyabhlta-Madhavavarman I) of the 
Ganjam (Gupta year 300 = A.D. 320) and Khurda grants with 
Sainyabhita II-Madhavavarman-SrInivasa (son of Ayasobhita, born 
in the family of Sainyabhita I) of the Buguda and Parikud gi-ants. 
Some scholars however point out that the latter grants should be 
placed centuries later on (doubtful) grounds of palaeography 
and on the strength of the passage tasy>^dpi vamie with 
reference to the relation between Sainyabhita I and his successor 
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Ay.ifioblina (R. C, IMnjumflar, Journ, Andhra Hist. Res. 
Soc., X, p. 1 fT.). But fhe striking resemblance in the 
genealogy furnished by both sets of the records cannot bo explain- 
ed away. Sailodbhava Ayasobbita may luvvc been an adopted 
.^on of Sainyabhita I. We cannot therefore bo definite on 
this point until further evidence is forthcoming. If Sainya- 
bbTla-Mfidhavavarman IT-Srlnivfisa reigned in G20 A.D., his 
grandson may be placed in the middle of the seventh century. 
Hr. Bbandni-kar’.*? contention that the TCondedda and Puri grautsof 
nbarmaraja are dated in Gupta year .‘112 = 632 A.D, (I/fst, Nos. 2040 
and 2011) is however clearly wrong ; because the Parikud gi'ant 
of his father .Ayashblntn-lMadhyamaraja (ibid, No. 1675) shows that 
the intervening reign covered more than 25 years. L. 12 ff. 
^^otr . — In Ep, Ind., XXII, p. 10 (T., Pi'of. V. V. DTirashi accepts 
my Visinrkundin chronology, and believes that Tivara of Koijala 
reigned in 530-50 .V.IO. L. 25. Add. — C/. the passage referring 
to the haumrtra-heU of Laksmaiiasena with the females of Kalinga 
in the Madhainagar grant (Ins. Benp., Ill, p. Ill); also 
“who fulfilled the ardent wishes of the Gauda women,” etc., 
applied to Yuvaraja Iveyoravar.^a in the Bilhari inscription (Ray, 
Diinaslic Hislorij, 11, p. 760). 

P. 121, 1. 2. Note. — The god on the hill at Kotappakonda 
(near Kavur in the Narasai'aopet taluka of the Guntur district) 
is called Trikotisvara in inscriptions. Mr. Krishna Rao suggests 
that Trikotisvara =Trikutesvara, lord of the Trikuta hill, and that 
Trikuta-malaya = Trikuta hill, jnalai (the Dravidian original of 
nialaya) meaning “ a hill.” See Jonrn. Andhra Hist. Res. Soc., 
XI, p. 45. The suggestion does not appear improbable. The 
acceptance of this theory would necessitate the omission of 
the reign of Madbavavarman II from the table at p. 112 
above. 

P. 140, 1. 4-ff . — T now believe that PataSjali is much later than 
the Suiiga king, and ilia jmsy ami tram, ydjaydmah, etc., of the 
Malulbhasya are merely “ stock instances.” 

P. 176, 1. 15 . — The evidence of the Penukonda grant is sup- , 
ported by that of the Pura grant (Mys. Arch. Surv., A.R., 1930, 
p. 259). 


51 
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P. 180, 1. 32. Read — Paramesvaravarman I c. 670-90, accord- 
ing to Dabreoil. 

P, 185, 1. 1. Read — yiiddhesu. 

P. 192, 1. 21. Note. — ^According to Alanu (XI, 35), the five 
great sins are hrahmadiatya sura-panain steijam gmv-angam- 
gamah, mahdnti patakdny^aliuh samsargaS^ c=dpi taih saha. 
KuHuka says that steya^bralimam-suvarna-harana, guru— pita, 
and samsarga is for one year only. The Mahabhd. (XTTl, 130, 
38) also gives a list of five great sins in the sloka, brahmaha 
c—aiva goghnas-^ca paradara ratas’^ca yah, airaddhadhanas’=’ca 
narah striyam ijaS=c-=>opajlvati. 

P. 198, L 10. Add — The next parihdra means exemption from 
taxes, forced labour, and liomjala the meaning of which is not 
known. A-parampard-balivadha-gahana has already been ex- 
plained. 

P. 200, I, 7, Read — were to be. 

P. 207, L 84. Read — Arabic. 

P. 212, 1. 9. Add — Another copper-plate grant of Siniha- 
varman dated in the month of Sravana of his tenth year has been 
discavered in Nellore Dist. {An.Rcp.S Ind.Ep., 1934-35. p. 30). 
Simhavarman, son of Yuvamaharuja Visnugopa, grandson of 
Skandavarinan and great-grandson of Viravarman, gianted with 
the object of securing long life, strength of arm and victory a 
village called Vilavatti in Mundarastra to a Brahmana named 
Visnu^avman who belonged to the Gautama gotra and Chandoga 
4akha. The seal bears a couchant bull facing the proper left 
with another figure (said to look like an anchor or boat) 
above it. 

P, 210, L 87. Add — Dr. N. Venkatararaanayya has recently 
.suggested (Journ. Andhra Hist. Res. Soc., X, p. 89 if.) that 
Karnrita = Kanna visaya or Kannadu, the original home of the 
S'ttavalianas at the foot of tho Srl4aila. According to him, 
Kanna ~ Karna, an abbreviated form of Satakarna, t.c., Sfitakarni, 
He tliink'B that the kingdom of the Satakarnis became known as 
Karnat.a from tlie name of their original home and became aftor- 
ward.s rc.^tricted to the we.stcrn part of their kingdom where their 
rule lingered for a longer period lljan elsewhere, Tiie suggestion 
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inaj- no! bo unrcafonablo, and fbe name Karnata may have 
nctiinlly been derived from Ibnf of Ihc Kanno vianya. Buf as 
there is no early evidence to support tlie theory, it is impossi- 
ble to bo definite on this point in the present state of our 
knowlodge. The equation Kanna=:6ritaknrni and the suggestion 
that the original home of the ftatavrihnnas was at the foot of the 
f'risaila cannot be conclnsive until further evidence is forthcoming. 

P, /. :Ui. ]ic(i(l — Nanda kings. 

P. 1. PS. Poul — mentioned in. L. PM. Read — pillar. 

P. PSO, 11. s, P:i. Pr./d— fig tree. 

P. ;?.V/, /. .0. .Idd — Vcr.‘-c Jf) of the l.tavangerc grant 
{.'Ijy.T Arch.Surr. , p. 3 JO) is supjiosed to suggest that 

Kmidagiri or Miligtindagiri was Baghu*s capital. But the verso 
seems to mean that a hill-fort called Alilikiinda (near Asandi?) 
repulsed an attack of Kaghu, but was conquered by Bavi. 

P, PJ)'>, 1. PL Read — Guiita kings. 

P. P(iP, 1. JO. Read — due to. L. .'IP. Rend — and to provide. 

J\ P(i7, I. (). Read — IJalsi grant. 

P. POO, 1. 13. Read — A poll or piece. 

P. P73, 1. Id. .Add — A record of Kavivarman dated on a certain 
bright fortnight day of Aladhu (Caitra) in the king’s .34th year 
has been discovered by a lawyer of Davangere {Mys.Arch.Surv., 
lt)33, p. Jb'd ff). 1 1 begins with f-iddhavi, and a verse (Prahar- 
sini metre) in adoration to Sarcajua-Sarvalokanuiha which possibly 
means Siva. The record is interesting as the verses describ- 
ing the king aie composed in a developed Edvya style. It 
records a grant of lands for (the continuation of) worship at 
a Siddlidyatana or Saiva temple possibly at Asandi (identified 
with a village of the same name in Kadur taluka near 
Ajjampur), and for the prosperity of the sangha (ascetics 
belonging to the temple?), at the instigation of Haridatta 
who may be the sresthin of that name mentioned in the Banna- 
halli grant. The lands granted were at Asandi, and at Kora- 
manga near the boundary-stone {upalal:a) of a bridge. One 
nkartana (by ro}al measure) of granted land was in a field near 
the bridge to the south of Asandi. The king granted, before 
his Samantas, also one nkariana at Samana (sic. samaya = 
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extremity?) of .tbe bridge and three nivartanas (by royal measure) , 
at Vetikauta, . The localities mentioned niay have been in the 
vicinity of Asandi. The identification of Koramanga with 
Koramangala 8 miles from Hassan and ■ 40 miles away is 
doubtful. 

P. 277, 1. 21. Read — verses- 

P, 280, 1. 7. Omit — during. 

P. 285, 1. 80. Read — Satavahana contemporary. 

P. 287, 1. 14. Read — north-eastern. 

P. 301, 1. 16. Read — refer. L. 25. Read — Durvinita-Kongani- 
vrddha, 

P. 816, I- 6. Pead--Davangere. 

P. 825, 1. 16, Read — 4th-5th centuries. 

P. 880, U. 37-39. Read — i/o[na]ka. Note — Karodi (Sans- 
krit : karoti) means “ a cup.” 

P, 353, 1. 18. Read — received in 1714 A.D. 

P. 858, 1. 20. Read — drowned in, 

P. 866, 1. 21. Read — wherein. L. 26. Read — by fire. 

P. 367, 1. 83. Read — wherein. 

P. 382, 1. SO. Read — to be the Gitika variety of the Mi&agana ' 
metre. L. 31. Read — 115. 

P. 391, Read — c. 400 A.D. — Damodaravarman. 

P. 392. Read — c, 350 A.D. — Hastivarman, c. 340 A.D. — 
Mayurasarman. 400 4.D. — Eaghu. 47-2 A.D. — Mrgesavarman. 
545 A.D. — Harivarman. 

P. 398, 1. 30. Read — proved wrong.’ 

P. 899, L 19. Read — lunar eclipses. L. 27. Read — as falling,. 
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ALtria, Abirin 212, 2M 
.l-fi/inln-prnrcsn 180f., 2l0f., 2G3, 200, 291 
Abliira fr. 212f. 

/Tcarj/fl 220, 270, 277 
Acyutavikramn 207n. 

Adavi-Cutnairi 20, 20 
Addliiha, ArdhiLa 90, 169 
Ai]cyrira-rri>;\rn 199 
Adhikara-ptiTU{a 131 ' 

Adhiroja 113 it n., 131 
Adhielana 60, 171,270,293 
Adhynh^a 210 f. 

Adi-tnabfi-Bappiira-vaipEa 237n. 
AdilyaSakti 215 n 
A-diiydha-dadhi-yrnhana 1921. 

Agni-di\7a 12S, 3011. 

Agnibolra 17, 21, 33 

AgniMotna 17, 21, 3Sl., 66, 1021., 121, 169, 
2CC 

AgniEarinan lOG, 130. 131 
Agrahara 93, lOSlT., 1371., 251, 293 
Aguri cflsfc lln. 

Argarou, Aigani IIC 
AJiara 42 
Ahari 5 ii 277 

A-harilaha-iaha-pit'^pa-grahana 1921. 
Ahiccbatra 227 
Airavata 113 

Ajavaiman 2801., 301, 393 
Ajihita-bhallariba 230 
/Tjfmp(i94, 205 
.4-7;oro-ri?{i-/;oi(/aIa 192 
A-hlialvd-vds-audana 3071, 

Al-^aya-n'tti 339 

A-'kura-co]laka-t{nasi-hlia{ra-sanicasa 1801., 
1921., SOS 

Alaktakanagari 215 
Alasanda, Alexandria 31, 322 
A-lavana-kTeni-hhanaha 193 
Alexandria 322 

AAona-khdddka, A-lavanaA:hdlaha 431., 
1861. 

A-lona-gula-ccliohha, AAavana-guda-hsohha 
din., 1921. 

AUidoddhi 95 
Allnm inscription 32S 
Amarapnra 133 
AmaraTatl 37, 40, 133 
Amma I 115 
Amma H 117n. 

Ammapadeva lln. 

Anaii inscription 316a. 

Jnanda dv. 39, 50E., 555., 25, 226n., 391, 
335 

Ananda tage 396 


Ananda-jiiia-vrnlindnv 220 
AnnntafSaktivarmnn 80n. 

.\narta 153 

Andlira couulry or people 15., Ill, 120n., 
120, 12Sn., 130, 143, 150, 1035., 184, 
218, 224 

Andhra (Satavabana) 2421. 

Andhrapallm 4, 14, 105, 1S5, 223, 243 
Augika-kiila-vnrdlmna 224 
Anomosa, Anncuvi^iya 431. 
Antah-kara-cislika 260,291, 807 
Antaiipdta 23S 
Antuka (Yama) 100 
Anlinlkidaa 32.3 
Antiokhiis II Theos 3211. 

Anlukkura 01 
Ann fr. 313 
: AmidhyUa 209n. 

A-iiya-ka.^lha-grnhaya 1921. 

' Aparaniabavinascliyn 251., 33 
A-paraiiiporO-boIicorda-grahnrw 1601., 1921. 
Aparaola 28, 30, 133, 219, 2ii, 2'j3n., 8251. 
Aparurnava 239 
! Apnra4ailiya 251. 
j .Apastainbiya 211 
/IpStesn, Aprorc^iyo 43 
Apitti 189, 192 
Aptoryuma 88 
Arakxadhilqla 1901. 

A-Tas{ra-somtinayiI:a 431., 1801., 1921. 

I Aravelly KnnKc 243 
Ardhiha 90, 199 
Arbat 262, 264 , 270 , 267 
ArjuDayana fr. 2291. 

Aronarnoi 147 
Arllia 297 
Arlhai-dstra 356a. 

.4rDtora 95, 332 
Amvanadu 148 
Arya, Ayyar 43, 291 
Aryavarta 91 

Asanapura-stbana 1081., 251, 342 
Asandl 4031. 

AStnaka fr. 111. 

A4oka, Afokavarman 2, 1401., 157, 217, 251, 
377 

Assyrian 334n. 

Aivagbosa 379, 389 
Asvaka fr. 230 

.\§van)edha 4, 171., 2l, .351., 865., 935., 
1245.. 1271., 1545., 1645., 183, 169, 
i 201, 205, 2.33 d., 240. 2-58, 207,274 & n., 

: 2605., 2845., 2.S9ii, 291, 29.5, 2975., 

; 301 & n., 804, 311, SS6, 3i0, .3435. 

Asrapati 314 

I Asratthaman lo3a. 

AtiiStra 88 
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Stitbya hnO, 186n. 

Atfcivarman 61, 66ff., 61 
S-tuka 194i 
Audamedlia 211 
Aurangzib 361f. 

AvanitalantaTati 396 
Avinita Kofiga^ii 246, 268, 2U9fI. 
Ayiatobbita 400f. 

Ayria-hagagha, Arya-snipgba 26f, 

Ayodhya 10 

I ulda, Ayiildalca 93, 95f., 207, 265 
Ayyar 291 

Ayyavarman, Aryavarman 176f., 247,264 


B 

Badami 47n., 142, 309, 312 
Badapeguppe 268 
Badira /a. 293 
Badovara-k§etra 2B6, 270 
Bagdi lln, 

Bahadur Shah II 853 
Babusutlya 35 
Bahuauvar^a 98 
Baithkna 3, 149 
Balance Ordeal 360f. 

Baladri Gautami 142 
BalbarS, Vallabharaja 207 
Balbika 326 
Baikh 313 

Bambare-tadaga 270 
Baija fa. 238ff., 247 
Banavasi Prouhice or City 30, 21611,, 247, 
259, 316, 395 
Bandhuaepa 270 
Bannahalli grant 2972. 

Banavaai grant of Ciitu Satalcarni 2201. 
Banavasi grant I of Mfgesavarman 260f. 
Banavasi grant II of Mi-gesavarman 2612. 
Bappa^arman 183n. 

Bapiairinika 20, 22, 24 
Bappa 41n, 183f. 

Bappura, Batpura- fa. 237n. 

Barbara 323 
Barpa4a R. 244 
Basaronagos 1472. 

Batoi 147 
Bavaril2n. 

Bayyala 40 
Benagonron 71f. 

Bennur grant 2942. 

Beanagar 166 
Bezwada 14, 120n., 124n. 

Bhadamamssa, Batamaniisya 190 
Bhadrabahu 216 
Bhagabhadra 323 
Bhagavota 69 
Bhaglratha 2321., 2522. 

BhairaveSvaia temple 241 
Bhanu4akti 2441., 277, 281n. 

Bhinuvaiinan 232, 269, 273, 281n., 290 
Bhacadvdjarya 270 
BhataSiva fa. 89, 158n. 

Bharata Dan?yanti 126, 347 
Bhartjdannan 211 
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Bbatari dy. 267 
Bha{ideva 23, 35 . 

Bhaitaraka 209 
Bhaijisamma l93 
Bliava (Sira) 257 
Bhava KaSyaga 291 
Bhava Raulika 291 
Bhava Runikutsn 291 
Bbavabofigupta 211 
BhavaskandatrSta 167, 197 
Bhik^u-hala 195, 198 
Bhilsa 166 
Bhoga 198 

Bbogivannan 2801., 3041., 393 

Bhoja, Bhojaka 941., 193, 261, 263, 265, 270 

Bhojavarman Sin. 

Bbyla Punikutsa 291 
Bbfta Vaisya 291 
Bhukti 198 

Bhutamangala-on-Kaverl 237n. 
Bhhta^arman 305 
I Bhuti4arman Bhdradvaja 291 
BbOtidarman Kmmdinya 291 
Bileipbali 106 
Bimbaka, Biinbika 349 
Birut grant 290ff. 

Bodhisiri 28, 32 
Bodhi Tree 32 
Brabmadatta fa, 314 

Brohmadeya, Balmadeya, Balmadijja 42, 
186, 197, 200, 203, 24811., 266 
Brahmadeya-maryada 200, 210, 293 
Brahman (god) 290 
Brabmana lln. 

ErabmapnrI 137 
Brahmottaro 295 
Brbad-Bapa 238 
Erbaspatisava 88 
Brhat-Paralura 261 

Brhatpbalayana dp. 141 . , 39, 41ff., 391 
British Museum grant 1941. 

Buddba 10 

Buddhavatman of British Museum grant 
6BS., 176, 194 

Buddbavarman of Chendalur grant 160, 
17811., 201 
Buddhism 37ff., 197 
Bnddhyanknra 176, 194 


C 

Cada S5ti 143, 163 
Caityalaja 277, 287 
Cakora Mt. 142 

Calukyadp. 4, 112n,, llSff., 142, 1631., 
168, 216n., 2441., 264n., 267 , 2741., 
3011., 309, 812, 340, 3971. 
Galukya-BhTma 1 397 
Calukya-Bhima II 116 
Caiptaroula (Cantamula) I 4, 14, 16ffj, 34, 
88, 87. 1641., 316, 395 
Catptamulg, (Cantamula) II Ebuvula 16, 
23,26, 351., 165, 316, 395 
Carpbasiri, CSiptisiri 24, 27, 381. 
Gapdadapda 18011., 2721., 281 - 
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Cheniravs'.ii inforir'icn 'ri'.T, : 

Chasr.'Z'riC.')? 

cbstht-t'-n •:.?, ez, •; ( , ; 

ChendiUir prsr.*. I'.'viT. i 

Chcrririi in<:np!icn | 

Chik'iX'h grsiit Ic? i 

Chore Sar.il 231 | 

C'.turs S?a. I 

Cilats, KirSti 2'f. j 

C:lIar^L'at<>,5iitpk.i 192 
CTci 231., 323. 3?:> 

Cii'-.'ic.’i'ia 9.3 I 

Uinnapur.^ 93 

Citrarathasvfiaiin 79, ,331 | 

Cola Ilf., 115. 119. If-On, IM j 

Co;i«t Ccualry l-S9u. ■ 

Cola.inariilsla MGff, 

Co).a-ral{li3 237ii. 

Cura 172 
Cufap-itfava 155 

Cutu/a. lian..215fr., 221f., 21,313.. 2t9{r.. 
‘257. 255 

Cutu Sataharni 2, 5,21, 83, 153, 155n. 
Cuia-Catntlamuklia 27 
Cnla-Catptijiriniku 21, 20 


D 

Dahrasena 241 
Dahxina 278. 291, 293 
Daksiijapatha 1, lln., 91, 150,218,285, 
291, 344 

Dahsindpaiha-pati, Dahsindpalhehara 1 
DaliyavSvi R. 336f., 131 
DalSra 195 

Damoklrti 2G1, 265, 270f. 

Datna^arman of ilfniignliir prniif 211 
Dama^arman of Poloiiitirii grout S3(,3il 
Damila 28, 31 
Damirike 146 


ZX-r. -'k: '.'U., 197, Cvi 

'-"t 't -* 

r'.'va ;i:i iC! 
t'o'aC;?! era'll 25Tf. 

rf,,::- {Sjf uj.- 

211 " •' 

D.'v.'^kuh 2*1 
novarur.’, 8.'‘5 
[*o\ar»;tr» 79f , 

Ccv.-s.^ikn 215 
r':w.'^aT:!ian AM 2,1.) 


A',^ 

D.'V.ivaroi.m A' 
815 


.ftuj ! ;'.\5 

2.<V., 25}, 2;>,V., 


P.'v.uarwan iMf.. tVef., {J(f 

Z:3tT.. tiM. 105 

P.'vavariiian 99, liVJiT, 

Oh.iiiiOakaila, Phaiiy.ikalak.i -t 2.8 
Plninaiia igo.il 193 
Olianaka 20, 23 
Pkoctirri,;;;,) 297 

PliSnyakataka M, I20t.., 10>,5, 15.3 
Pharui.Mhanna or Phnrmaia (.irOoal l ‘\5 
23," f. ' ' 


Dharmagiri 82 

ZlZinrii!a-ti!tifuiri!;n, P.’!aniia-ii;nfiiiril/i).Jl,(. 
Tujn 89, 135, 171 ik n., 188n.. Iv5i> '015 
204t(T., 23S1T.. 814 
Dlinrmannnflin 277 


Dliarinasarainti 27,5 


Dhanun-ptirnmohiinlfn 207 
Dharnviikota 11 

Dhata-divyn, divya 128, ,S30r. 
DhStriarnMU) 278 
PJohn-uitidijo 2,3 
Dii>r>ra 23r., 26f. 

Dlnariiiifisaka 2,3, 23f, 

Dirr/a, Ordoal 127t., 85411. 
Drakslinrauia 119 


Draviija 221 
Proyii 150 
Durgi\4akti 245 

Durvintta-Koilgnijivjddhn 243, 801, 404 
DiwaTojo, Yrivordfa 
Dvnrnk5l58i'’-*''17 
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E 

Eclipse, Lunar 111, 209n., 337 
Eclipse, Solar 209 ’ 

Ehavnla Catptamula II 23, 26, 361., 396 
Ekatthahara 249 
Ellore grant 8Cff. 

Elura 90 


P 

Fanam 27 
FarrokhsTyar 249 
Fire Ordeal 361f. 


G 

Gujayana Sarvatata 88 
Gamagama-hhojaka l'90f. 

GapaSarman 90 
Gandbara 28f., 313, 323 
Gandharta (science) 297 
Gandharva-visaya 313 
Ganga dy. 81 & n., 121, 156n., 176£f., 216, 
3631., 299S. 

Ganga era 114n, 409 
Gangava^i 215 

Gnuiarnipuira 3, 41, 142(1., 153, 162(1. 

Gatddhyahsa 210 

GhatiM 137 

Ghatoikaca 89n, 311 

Giriga^agrama 298 

Girigadde 298 

Girivraja 313ff. 

Godavari R. Ill, lloff., 131, 149, 2111., 
337 

Golangola 397 

Gola4arman 203, 209 

Gonandija 185 

Gonda Uandranlla 245 

Gopaladeva 316 

Gorantla grant 55ff., 61 

Gosahasia mahaddna 18n., 50, 5911., 293 

Gofra Agasti 62 

Gotra Agniveiya 185 

Goira Ananda 56, 396 

Gotra Ingirasa 225, 261, 289 

Gotra Atreya 211, 289, 291, 309, 315(1. 

Gotra Atri 315 
Gotra Anpagabapi 266 
Gotra Anpatnanyava 43 
Gotra Babhnra (Babbra) 90 
Gofrfl Bharadvaja 41d.,43, 15511., 207, 211, 
276,291, 349 

Gotra Brbatpbalayana 41, 157n. 

Gotra Cauliya 278 
Gotra Garga 278 

Gotra Gautama 43, 10/, 211, 263, 293, 311, 
337, 341, 402 
GofraHarita 291,296 
Gotra Kaimbala 278 
Gofra Kala4a 278 
Gotra Eapvayapa 156n. 

Gotra Kaipayapa 43 


Goira K24yapa 58, 611, , 172, 203, 2091., 26S. 

270, 278, 291, 805, 311, 349 
Gotra Kanp^inya 43, 62, 197, 2491., 291, 
SOS 

Gotra Kan4iba 43, 211, 291 
Gotra Kantsa 278 
Gotra Knmkntsa 291 

Goira Manavya 112n., 222, 225, 233 , 248, 
261, 281, 340 
Gotra Jlapdira 137 
Gotra Mandgalya 92, 96 
Gotra Para4ara 211 
Goira Pnrukntsa 291 
Gotra Salankayana 821, 

Gotra Srivisfba 278 
Gotra Tanavya 43 
Gotra Vaiandata 278 
Gotra Varahi 293 
Goira Va^ifJtja 291 
Gotra Vat 6 a 106 
Goira Vatsya 291 
Goira Vatsyayana 211 
Gotra Vispnvrddha I55n. 
i Golra-pratara Tnviyalla 298 
Govagama, Gopagrama 28 
Gorallava 1901. 

Govardhana 243 
Govindacandra 81n. 

Govindasvamin 268 
Govindavarman 98(1., 104(1., 112, 135 
Grdmahara 250 
Gramahuta I3l 
Grdmika 187!., 192 

Gnddavadi-visaya 107ff,, 121, 1301., 336, 
341 

Guddadivisaya 106, 130 
Gndivada 130 
Godrabara 121, 130 
Gndnrti 33 
Gumika 1901. 

Gnpavarroan 80 
Gupta 89d 

Gupta dy. 12n., 881., 129, 1521., 216d., 25C.f, 
Gnpta era 89n., 255 
Gutta /a, 12n. 


H 

Hadis 11 
Hairanyake4a 211 
Hala 307 
Hala 219 
Hala-nyaya 193 

Halsi grant of Bhdnutarman 269 
Halsi grant of Mxgoiatatmav. 263(1. 

Halsi grant I of Haritarmnn 2751- 
Halsi grant TL of Harivarman 2761. 

Halsi grant I of Ravivarman 270f. 

Halsi grant H of Ratitarman, 271ff. 
Harpmasiri (Harmyafirl) 20, 22, 24, 27 
Hara iSiva) 2781., 290 
Hari (Vispn) 2781., 234 
Baridatta Sresthin 293, 403 
Harisena Vakitaka 126, 133n , 135, 241, 
253n. 
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Hariilputra 112n, 155, 22011., 225, 238, 2i8. 
250 

Harivarman 23211., 244, 274{f., 294, 297 
3''.7f., 312 

Ha-itikoia- llOn., 338, 342 
Hasiih'fisa 297, 338, 342 
Hastiv.irman 681f., 87, 91, 186 
Hebbata grant 292ff. 

Hemania 262 
Himavat Mt. 227 
Hitahadagalli grant 189ff. 

Hira^yagarbha (Brahman) 50, 278 
Hiranjagarbha MaJindana 6, 18n., 5017., 
98f., 124ff., 336 
Hiraijyaka fa. 21, 26 
Hirap.vakaroadhenu I8n., 50 
Hiraijyasva 18n., 50 
Hiraiiyasvaratba 18n., 50 
Hire-’Sakuna grant 263 
Hitnabebbagilu grant 26-57. 

Hiruiiiuthuva 32 
Huna 323 


I 

Idamoraka (Indramaynra) 220 
Iksvaku dij. 3f , 9ff.. 39, KWIT., 189, 222, 
229, 315, 3S3f., 290. 

Iu5aj,e Ordeal 363 
Indo-Scytbia 242, 244 
Indra ^od) 196, 266, 297 
Indrabhattaraka Eastern Cahihya 113 
IndrabhattarabaTarman or Indravarman 
Vimukundin 97, 104, 112ff., 120ff., 

137f., 39S' 

Indradatta Trafkutaka 241 
Tndrasarman 106, 134 
In-iravarman Gahga 32, 114, 393 
Indravarman Visnuktmdin, see Indra- 
bhcttarakararman 

Iiidravarman-Satyasraya-Dhmvarajs 2.37 d. 

Insini-sangama 264 

Tpur grant of Madhacavarman 1 130f. 

Ipnr grant of Mddharavarman II 133f. 

Isinavarman 126f., 246 

Iravatl 314 

Isvaradatts 243 

Tsvarasena 2427. 


J 

Jainism 277 
Jalsdivya S6If. 

Janamejsys 345 
Jdr.apcdc-jcr.a 251 

■Jcr.asram, title of l-Icdf.cecvanr.an I 
Y i.TT.nJm'ndin 104f., 124£., 3oo:. 
■Jatavaiman Sin. 

Jcya 64 

Jayaccancra Gabadavala o-t.':. 

Javaklrti 270 _ ^ ^ 

Javanta, sarv.e c-? Trilcc.-er.s t^cc-zmcc 225 
Jayasimbi I Ecsterr. Cclalryz ICe:., n3_., 
121,' 132, 251, 340i. 


Jayasirpba III Gahilcya 227n. 
Jayasimha-Viillabha Cahikya 302 
Jajavarnian 39, 41fE., 157n., 168, 328 
Jaysingh (Sewai) of Amber 34911. 
Jedda 245 

Jedugur, same as Jedda. 

Jin a 141 

Jinalaya 265, 268, 272 
Jinendra 2621., 365, 2701. 

Jiyanta 265 
Jyestha-pitd 2581. 


K 

Kacci, Kaccippedu 141 
Kadailkura 263 ' 

Kadaka 194 
Kadakorasa 263 
£adalaka.lani 263 
Kadamba (eponym) 22511. 

Kadamba dy. 6, 24, n2n., 11911., 129, 135, 
153n., 155, 159n., 203n., 215ff., 221ff,, 

22511., 232ff., 252, 257 , 274, 28011., 

30611., 317, 38211.. 3921. 

Kaduvetti 302 
Ka^gigrama 309 
Kaikeya. Kekaya 237n. 

Kakavarna Saisnnagi 322 

Eakustha Bhafari 257 

Eaknstbavarman 23211., 239, 253ff., 263, 

270, 2771., 2821., 292, 2881. 

Ealabhra 237d. 

Ealacnri era 241 

i Kalanaba, Kadamba, Kadamba 237n. 
j Kalasigama 322 
i Kala^anga ‘.62 

■ Kalidasa 2.52 

Kalinga 11, 7411., 81, 115, 126, 136 
Kalingadhipati 76, 78ff. 

Kalinganagara 121 
Kalinga-visaya 79 
Kalyani U8n, 119, 142 
, Kamakapallr29S 
i Kamakarafba 34 
! Kamara 146 
; Kamboja 237n., 323, 3251. 

' EambDrancemva 9-5, 3-32 
i Eamdasiri, Kbamdasiri, Skanda4r‘ 18 
! 33 

} Eamgara 62 
' Eammanadn 203 
Eanakagiri 141n. 

! Kafici, Kaccipnra 115, 1405., L51d., 1575., 

; 1695., 17.55., 185, 189, 190, 201. 22-3, 

233n.. 2.385., 243, 272 
. EaEcT-mandsIa 148 
- Ka5civay5grama 199f. 

: Eandara, Ers^a 551., 3961. 

■ Kardarapara 55f., 62, 3551. 

Eandavarman, Skandavarraan 172 
iiangavarman 2S2i., 252 
Eanfcsri inscrin-icn 220 
Kaaiska -379, 35.0 

; KaHji 141 
! Eanns-Tifaya 402 


52 
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KiUj^akiiscla, KaijtakaBoln 3Uf., 3fi 

Kiinloni grant of ManOiimman 02 

Kantcru grant of Shamlnramnn OG 

Kapinl 11. 246 

Knpponnala 219 

Kara 293 

Karaluifa 220 

Kamrupura. 203 

Karbad 220 

Karranraa{rn 84, 107, lOO.llSf., ISl, 172, 
197, 203 209, 837 
KarmnkaruBtra 197 

Kar!?5{a 9l6ff., 258, 267, 272, 2810., 292, 
402f. 

Karijosaka i?. 291 
Karpoiidula 2l9 
Kfir?upapa 242, 330 
Karu- 298 

Karvvaijijaupatp'viRayn 298 
Karvvelli 2U8 
Ettfimlra 28 
Katattaka 281, 291 
KSfikuri 96. 332 
Kaimala 115 
Koiiiikiputro 249f. 

Kautilya 8561. 

KnverT 7?. 116, 113, 245, 237n. 

Kavya Style 37911'. 

Kekayas of Girivraja 10. 3131T. 

Kekayns of Mysore 12n., 15 , 260, 288fl., 
297, 313/r., 393 
Kepdukura 208 
Kerala 116, 221 
Ketokapada Sll 
Ketarnaa 309 
Khada Sati 220 

Khaipdacalikiretpcnaijaka 20c., 21, 26 
Khnipdasaparaipijaka 20, 24, 27, 33 
Khaindavisakbatpnaka 20, 20 
Ehaipdasiri 24, 27 
Kharavela 49, 77n.. 7gf. 

Khaivaiigadhvaja 188 d. 

Kheja, ^ptagrama 256, 270 
Khryse 146 
Kilaka year 23Gn. 

Kiltivur 806 
Kiinnirilli 266 
Kirata 29. 823, 326 
Eirtipura 245 
Klrlivara 2651. 

Kirtivarnian I 236n., 2741.. 340 
Kiru-Kudalur-palll 305 
Kiru-Pasani 268 
Kittfir 246 
Kodabalisiri 23, 85 
Koddoura 33 
Eodikiip 203 
Kolala 307 
Eolalagrama 307 
Kolana 291 
Eolanallura 298 
Kolandia 146 
Kolika 189 
Eolivala 193 
Kolkhi, Korkai I46ff. 

Kollair grant 0211. 


Kollnir or Kollorii Lake 11.51 
Komari, Emnilrikil 145 
Kommern 95 
liO^a-Tapiika 219 
Ko^datjjuna 2501. 

Koijdam5i)B-kula 2491, 

Eondatnudi grant 4111, 

Kopcjatnunivudn 203 
Eopdurn, Koijdaru 131, 209 
Koiiginagara 249 
Kopiki 203 
Eofiknijivarman 176 
EoonuP ioBoription 3111. 

KornraafiRS 4031, 

KoraBodaka-PaCcall 78 
Eo4a.divya 128, 363 
Ko4aIa 101., 30. 81, 115, 1291, 

Kota beta II 10 
Kofappakogdft 133 
Kofli^arman 61 
KratUBomasannan 263 
Krishna 77. 3.3, 11 6/r., 135, 139, 211. 215, 
395 

Kj-jpa n 12n. 

Erspaciri 142, 241 

Kr 5 Ciavarmnn I 180,236 d., 237,2581., 2671., 
275, 28011., 2909., 303, 3169., 314, 
393 

Effijavarman J1 ICG, 214, 2CS, 275,2.801., 
2S8 d, 2919.,837,3 3 
Ki-fi^abepf.ia. Kfspsrepn.a 61, l.'JO 
Epta yc»r 246 
Kritikfi 239n. 

Kfintararda I7n. 

Ksatmpa 2411. 

Ksatriya lln., 19 
Knbera (god) 196 
Eubiraka 21. 

Kubja-Vijpnvardbana 1169., 3931. 
fvadaIur-adbis{bfino 272n.,393 305 
Kndavada-vasaka 180 
Kudrablra-visaya 42, 921. 

7.. 7'- r-.— — . 96 

• " • • •■ p ■ 

Kudurabara 42, 92 
Kubundi-visaya 246 
Kula (measure) 187 
Kolacarman, Kula4arnian 199 
Kulabaka 21, 28, 32 
Kulaba-vibara 32 
Knlaipa 163 

EuH-mahataraka temple 195 
Kulottunga Gola I 40 
Eumaradntta 271 
Enmarngupta I 88, 253 . 266 
Kumarajja 68 
KnmSra^akti 245 
Kumaravormon 8061., 893 
Kuuiaraiarman Kaiijapa 278 
Enmaraiarman Kaufsa 278 
Kumaravisgiu of Omgodu grant 1699., 
181n., i84n., 201, 206, 299 
Eumatavis^u I of Chendalur grant 160, 

1789., 181, 196, 201, 378 ' 

KumBraTisnn II of Chendalur grant 1789., 

1811., 1969., 378 
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Mnyuravarinan, mitnr. as Mayurahrman 
2'2i)ft., 288iT„ 278n., SOln. 

McdcB S24n. 

Menander JI22f. 

Mcnmiitura-vrisalca 170 
MoriiHfirmnn 291 
Milindn, Menander 322f. 

MilniBnrmnn 278 
Modclcnrniji 397 
Modotira, Madurft 147 
Mo}»alur-vi?nya 208 
Mokari, Mauklmri dy, 240 
Molkftlmuru 808 
Mrgeda 270 

Mygoi^a, Mfgefiavarman, Mrgc4vnrnvnrii.an 
100, 208n.. 232fr„ 256, 20011., 270, 272, 
816 

Mucciiijdi 249 
Miuj^nanda 224 
Mugiya fa. 18n. 

Mngur 208 

Muhammad Sluh 349, 852 
Mukkn^a Kadambn, same ns Trilocana 
Kndamha 227n. 

MuliUaijii I’allava, «ntjic as Trilocntia 
Pallava 169 
Mulaka lln. 

Mulaku, Mulakura 94f., 882 
Mullur 208 
Mu.Uogi 208 

Mii{i)(fa, Mtitu4a 90, 93f. 

Mui)(}a Ir. or fa. 224 
Mu)}<}aru?{ra 208, 402 
26, 832 

Muraripn 4Vi?bpu) 397 
Murotukajiki 100, 134 


N 


Naga (imago) 220 

Nfiga (tribe) 14811., 1621,, 167f., 219. 288, 
291 

Nngakal 220n. 

Nap adatta BrdJmana 249 
Nagadalta engraver 249f. 

Nagadatta Icing 240 
Nagaraiilanika 219 
Nagodarman 278 
Nagarakhapda 21011. 

Nagarl 12n. 

Nagnu^arman 137 
NahapanalOSn. 

NaiyogiJia 191, 197, 2071, 

Naiyyolca {Naiyogiica) 207 
Nala/a 274 
Namaljdudra lln. 

Nanokkasa 180, 289, 317 
Nanda fa, 210ff., 220 
Nanda or Nandodbhuva fa. 77n. 
Nendapada 291 

Kanda-Prabhafijanavatrenn 711. 

Nandin 821. 

Nandivarman Pallava of Kasaktidi grant 
137, 167 


Nandivannan Pallavn of Udayondirom 
grant mil., 182, 11)0, 1991., 273 
Nandivarnmn I SnIaulcOyana 08, 91 
Natidivnrtiian II Sulaulcdyana 0311 , 7411., 
77,841., (1211,170, 208,331 
Nandidarman 278 
Naravnrn 203 

NaraBimbnvnrinan 1 118, 802 
Natayaija (VIriju) 195, 290 
Nnrnynijni5urmnn 811 
Narc-ndraacna 103 d., 253n., 260 
Nnrgntid 216 
Nasik 302n. 

Nafaka (Nartnka) 220 
Nnlj-pa(i 139 
Nau-nand-dthra 210, 227 
Nfiyarkliapda, same as Nagarahhanijn 
Ncyika 1901. 

Nikumbballndakti 2441. 

NllnknijJba 270 
Nilambur grant 20711, 

Nipa fa. 229n. 

Nirgrnntba seel 202, 204 
Nirvfiijn 201. 

Nisnininn 147 

Nivnriana 84, 99, 92, 95, 189, 194, 193, 205, 
201, 204 , 2091., 272, 295, 307, 309. 
SSO 

Niyogin 197 
Nolarnba fa. 163n. 

Nolnmbavndi-Tliirly'two-ThcnBBnd 308 
Nyaya 297 


0 


Oduipbara tr. 229 
Oipgodu 203 
Omgodii grant I 20111. 
Omgodu grant II 20811. 
Ongolo 203 
Ordeal 1271., 86411. 
Orthoura 147 
Oz6d6 162 


P 


Puinga-Bbavasvainin 2961. 

Puitbnn 102 
Pula dy. 237n. 

Palakkada 100, 109, 205 
PBlfi4ika‘254ir., 207, 209, 2711., 2761., 281, 
290 


Pulgalinl 309 
Palbava 16211.. 3241. 

Pallava d«. 39, 1401T., I45ff.. 161ff., 169n., 
17611., 233 d., 23811.. 248, 268, 263,2821., 


289, 309, 8901, 

Polmadi 244, 205 

Palotkata, Palakkada 172 

Pailcahandha 290 

Paficala 166 

Paficalaigala 18 d. 

Paflca^mahSpataJca 192, 266, 2('9, 


293, 


402 





IV.t'-.iiiJiU (jv-ot.tm! jiitiir) 'J'.ufi, 

ilS'J, 'JM 

r;.!n!iivj!rB 141. 217. 'S:'\ 2r-'i 
rr.’isf'jnll :i7ll, H'l, 4(il 
C'"'! 

Si') 

^".l. 2 :Wf . -..v, 

/'.:!;r,;-ri.,7r .'l.iifi/.'i 
r :r.: ; a ■ ' s l;i < B S f K ra 'J.'* Tr f . 

KU 

rr:3 Jb-W;,'! NI 
!’< vrar.'.'-tlf .r/'in 

Ji. HI. HC!T. 

I’t r.^l^apafTi) 2' VI 
IVrdsl.B 2'-'.) 

IVn:trtliar.:,p)'ri<Ji C'i'il., 217 
r«-r'.iB ' ',a!:r. 1>'>7 

!V'h"‘A li'> 2 
rli.MB-.liwa i~S, r>')lf. 
r<'.:.:n 210 

I’tkira p’rsnt 210f. 

20G 

I’in..'1'i !o (rin(,'-l;i-pn-Io), Vcn^Ipii 
l20n. 


PiniiV.t'parr“ -'■’3 

I^apiirn 79fr., lllfT., 121, 302n., -W 
Pitparmnn 278 

pj-jjjpunun.riflmpiirom IHif., 117 A n, 
Pittindra 

plaki-rri'ira, Plnlri-vifaya ]20f., 1.37f. 
Ptvluk.a HC 
p^-^ilH. 215 
Pci?on Ordeal, 302 


1 

( 

1 

1 


'a 


i r.a j fi, ;f.. 

rtlliiaitrr.n II r.'/l 
I’ftljiaiv.illaljha (ii p:ili<lp\.-i 
I’f!lii»iva1hMii NihtmiMislla'Bk'.i v’jr. 
ritlii\ivaf>slir;i rtif, 

PinlukctUi MOf. 
r«l:ly» ,05 Ik. 21, 20, :Ci 
I'ulnkrfin 1 •.'•15, •..7-l,Io> 

Pulnkr’lnllll 471.. 710114!-., 

I nlnliiiru, Pi),(t»Hiit.i, 3V.!»t!!t;r!i licr 
nm., i:i!. :n7.:!ii ■ 

PiiluiD.'ivi Un.'I, 1.70, 1C.22., Ho 
Piiliiiii;'ivi Vfif,i.;l,;p.,t,.B .-j* jj ,, 

1020, 220 ' .1. , 


Piin.',tn 215f. 
Puiiiiriitilmkli. Pi)i,i,Ira\ 
Piinn.'njij 21.7 
Piiplingiri, Puipa^iri H 
Purann (roinl 330 
Pur.lijienngnnia-afirakn 
Purnvfiynm 308 
Pi'inatnalncrlifilri 202 
Prirvnfailn 330 


afOhat.Bl liiikti llc.n. 
2f. 

137 


PiirvDBBiliya 33 
Piiru-Kli[l!il:a 27J 
I'oruifamcdli.i P8 
Pii?l:a!.7vnir23 
Pusknrn I2ii. 

PnayniiiitM 8', 127, Mo, -i|o 
Pfivn):r(u.^a 18' 

PliVfljcb. I'l-ria! HJf,, .'I’Jo 
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Kajagfha 3I3f. 
rtajaJcumaTa 190 
Bajamabendra 117n 

Eajamabendrl.'Rajainabendi'Dpura 117 &n. 
ndjapuTUfa 93, 95, 

Bajasimba 167, 178 
Eajasuya 18, 98, 164ii. 

Rdjavallahha 207f. 

R.ajBir 313 

Bajendra Cola I 81n. 

Rajjuka, RajuJca 217n., 251 
Rajjtigaha'ka amacca 251 
Bajjapala 237n. 

Eamatirtbam grant 137f. 

Eanadurjaya 398 
Bflffro. 210 
Rds^rakuta 131 

Rastraku'ta dy. 142, 156n., 206n., 207, 245, 
259 

EffRt.rapala 238n. 

Rastravarman 246 
RaUma 190 ■ 

Eavidatta 246 
Eavireva 139 

EaviTarman 119, 180, 203 d., 256, 267(1., 
282, 290, 295, 316, 403f. 

Eazu, Eachavar 124n. ' 

Regoijj'analSO 
Eire Ordeal 863 
Eobanigutta, Eohinjgupta 196 
KBveda298 
Rkfa'vat Mt. 142 
^fabha-ladchana 188 d. 

Kudra (Siva) 226f. 

Budra (NatavSdi) 40 
Eudrabbuti'242 

Rudradatnan' 1, 3, 23, 143, 163, 164n., 
297n., 379 

Badradbata'bbai(nrika 221., 26 
Ebilragapa, Endraeena 241 
Rudraiarman 108(1, 261, 337, 342 
Endra Satnkar^i 144 
Eudraaena Saha 23 
Rndrasena I Vahd^dha 881. 

Rudrasena II Fatafo/ro 88,136 i 

Rudraairpba III 244 
Ruodranlla Qopcla'246 


S 

6aba Vlrascna 297n. 

Saida 297 

S.adaknna Kalalaya 144 
SadSnana (god) 2391. 

Sadynakra 88 
SaliaJa 249/. 

Sabalutavi 260 

Sabya M(. 142 

Sailodbhava (hj. 4001. 

BainyabbTla-Madhavavarraan I 4001. 

SainyabbUa-'Mndhavavarman II 4001. 

Saivisni 277 

8aka 3241. 

Pakaln 31, 323 
Sakaslbana 241 


[ Saktivarmnn 791. 

Sakya 229 

Salaiilrayana dy. 3(1., 39, 42, 6311., 82(1., 
102n., 121n., 212, 331, 392 
Salatiliayaiialja 83 
Salakenoi 71 
Sa-Iohalavan-ahara 193 
Samblm (Siva) 68, 61 
Samiyara 246 
Saipjayantl 22 '1. 

Samshrta, Refined Language 389n. 
Pamudragupta 70, 72, 791., 80ff., 91, 126 
166, 177/., 161, 180, 301 n. 
Saruyaksaipbuddha 22, 68 
Sana 329 
Sailcara 208 

Sancarantaha 190, 192, 2071., 210 
Sangara 146 

Sangha, Saipgha 262, 276 
Sangoli grant 27711. 
Sankarngana'Rapavigraba 13n. 

Santal It. 230(1. 

Santamula, Catptamula 17d. 

Santivara Pallava 258, 2S2(I., 290, 2921. 
Santivaravarman, same as Kadamba Sdnti- 
varman 263 

Santivarman, same as Pallava Sdnitvara 
180 

Santivarman Kadamba. 187, 184n., 228, 247, 

25611., 270, 272, 277 , 28liT„ 290, 292, 

. 3061. 

Santivarm-araBa 259 
Sarabliapura 81, 129 
Sarabbavaram 81 
Sarapallikfi 761., 121 
Sarasvatl R. 242 
Saregtaina 270 
Sarman 291 
Sarva 291 

Sarva]fin*Barva!obanathn (Siva?) 403 
Sarvasiddhi Jayasimba I 342 
SarvaBvamin 266 
Harvatata Gajayana 88 
SasanadevT 226 
Sdsanahara 210 
Sdsanasailcdrin 2601. 

Saffba, Sa?(hadeva 17n. 

SoBthilruraara 211 
Sutabani-rattba 189, 243 
Satukarpi 162, 267, 4021. . 

Satakarpi Cutii 217, 24911. 

Sutakarpi I 87d. 

Satakarni Gatilamiputra 3, 41, 1421., 1631., 
102n';, 2171., 324 

Sutavahana 311., 14 3711., 47£F. 871., 112d., 

14211., 14611., 160, 16211., 162(1., 212, 
222(1., 390, 402 

Batavabanihara 144, 189 
Salt 267 

Satomabilagrama 311 
SatBabbamalla 8961. 

Sa((ipaIH-J5rip5tB 293 
SalyoBena 160 

SatyaSraya DbravorRja 237n. 

Salyu^raya GopSla 31C 
Satyn^raya Pulakefiin 11 246 
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f -iJf. 

S^tninsr.-is Csr' 

^"5ri ‘-'c/n. 

Sandra, rz'-.c ct Sa'^rcl 
S« = ari>:a/j. •;54!.,C77, 
i?;=drsl-i-Vi = 5ra in, 2 ? 

yr ,- .4 ■ T (V , ^T'. ir 

I-J-: 

^-ItirlTr 314 


■~ 

d-3 

* *T 

dTO 


!r. sir. 111::. 
SHihiVtliisv":., 257 
^:;d-i:rr;2rT 

i 1*3 22 , .'5 



; i-sRri'j!5V5rmnn Palhni oj litilitlL !,ItiHinn 
ijran! l'.,G7f., IGlil., lOlfT., 161. ISSfr.. 
iriif. 

J-StsadiTarmaa I c] 2i eUorc-Gunfur region 
ICOd.. 2''i] 

, irtacdavarrmri II nj iicUore-Guntur renion 

cs, iolff., -Jce 

FL'SKCarertana I cf Udcgcr.dircm grent 
ITrlT ,16-2 

• SL-aadaTarcaati II Udeyir.ditcrr. Pr.fti- 
; l.cn-l:: grcr.U 1755., 162, 247, 254 
StaadaTnrrnES c/ CherAcl'iT aronl 17S, 
1?1 

Skiadtv.-.rrcit! c/ VvirrAlc 245 
. Sl:*a23VErr:ir ^cru^r-cyina C-Jf., 55.5 , K 
5l:r.f>;rS.*a 42, 455., ICv, 117c.’, 1T0,*2 5 
Sr4iir-i^-d Oriici S->4f. 

Sylercids! Sli'.e 374c. 
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Tagare-risaya 305 
TailtirTja'School 107, 137, 200, 210 
Tahiflciputra 250 
Tak^adilS 28f., 2_I6n.,323 
TalagBoda inscription 3S8f. 

Talakad, Talekad 119, 268 

Tai ivananagara, Talavanapura 208 

Tafa^ara 19f. 

Talupaka visaya IlOo, 

Talwar 19 

TnmbrJpa-sthana 1C9 
Tarppoyaka 78 
TaiprakS^ynpakula 246 
Tamralipti 216 d. 

'latnraparun, Tatnraparpi 28 
Tetnraparni R. 149f. 

Tandivada inscription 3J8 
Tapduia-divya 128, 363 
'i'anlibonla 61 

Tapta-masaka-divya 128, 363f. 

Tapuka 249 
Talavara, Talfira 19f. 

Taragul 215 
Tewar 129n. 

Tiastones, Caatana 3, 22 
Tirnvatlam 247 
Tivnra 129 

Tooa-kie-tse-bia, Dtanyakajaka, l20n. 
Top^a, Toijdai, Tuijdura, Tiiijdaka 148 d 
T osala, Tosull 28, 3 i 
Totemiam 169a, 230 q., 231 
Traikujaka dy. 241ff. 

Traikutaka era 211, 243 
Trekuta, Traikntaka 2llf. 
Trikuia-tnalaya 133, 396, 401 
Trikufa Mi. 133, 241 
Triloaana Kadamha 158, 226f. 

Triiocana Pallava 158f. 227 
Triparvata 276n, 284 d., 287 
Tri-samudra 142 
Trivara 129 

Trivaranagara 129, 835 
Triyaipbakasvfinijn 309 
Tsin dy. 29 
Tula-divya 360t, 

Tulyabhaga 181 
Tfirkka^arman 211 
Ti'nhika lOOf. 

I'tifiura 325 
Tusaspa 322 
Tyagi-Sonlara 274 


U 

Uccafigidarca 308 
tJccadgigiri 309 
Ucca^j’ngi 275, 309f. 
Udaka-divya 128 
Udiyacandra 316 
Ddiyendiratn grant IWf. 
Udicya 325 
Dgr8<:cDa ICO 
UjanikA, Ujiain 22 
niiam27, 143. 162,315 
Ojjain *ymbo! 145 


Okihya 88 
Ukti 291 

Dnaapati Dhara 297n., 346 
Umavarman 77f. 

U tlcha-lma-bhara 269 
Uragapura 14611,, 236d. 
Fraiyur ]46ff. 

Druvnpalli 208 
Uriivnpaili grant 207f. 


Y 

Vaidya 270 

Vaijayai.tl 120, 1 i3u., 218, 221, 248ff., 258, 

2609., 2R6, 270, 272, 274f., 278, 282, 284, 
290, 294fi’., 298, 306f. 

Vaikn^tbadarman 278 
Vai4akha-sriipvateara 236, 2641. 

Vaisnava 197, 199, 203 
Yajapeya 17, 21, 38f., 98, 164fT., 189, 206 
Vajranaga, Var^anaga 148 
Vajravarman 81n. 

Vttkuta, Vakataka 86fT , 10.5, 112n., 126 & n., 

1291., 135, 155, 253n.. 257, 301 d, 343, 
3811. 

Vollava 93, 95, 211 

Vallahha, VaUnbJuiriif'i, Vatlabhendra 

2061., 302 
Follab/ia 1901., 210 
Vallavi-visaya 298 
Vaijapura 247 
Vanalarman 278 

i Vanavusa, Vanavaai, Banabasi 231., 28, 30, 

1 35, 276, 395 

Vanga 28. 30, 325 
Vangalade^a 81 d. 

Vaipba-Moriyar 217 
Varflba (Visgu) 206n. 

Vardhamana 276 

Vaidhamanapurn 121 

Varisepacarya 276 

Varman dy. 75n., 81n., llOj, 121 

Varnpa (god) 196 

VaropaSarroan 278 

Vasako 78, 117 a. 

VasBva (god) 196 

Yaaiptblpntra 3, 171., 21(1., 33 , 41, 79, 
143(1., 162ft., 220 
Vosudeva 347 
Vusudeva Kusana .322 d. 

Vasontavatakn 276 
VosoSarman 278 
Vata tr. 23Q 
YMapi 319 

Vayalur inaciiption 3771. 

Vegura 249 
Velakl 249 
Vclluru R. 146 
Vena R. 139d. 

Veiig), Vcngipura 6,70fF.. 75, 77, 8.3, 90(t„ 
97, 115(1., I20n., 2111., 331 
Vcjigl Country 114(1., I20n. 

VengorliHjra 7011,, 2111. 

Vcpluidasa 2.37n, 

Venbusiri 27 
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VenDa R 2fi3 
Vetikaufc) 403 
Vetiavati JJ, 344 
Vidarbha 254n. 

Videnurapallikagrama 93 
Vi'li^a a54T)., 256 
Vijaya 632. 

(Satava’iana) 162 
Vijayadilya (Badaini) 247 
Vijayaditya II (Vengl) 1162. 
Vijayaditya'tnafat’adra, same as Amma II 
117n 

Vijayapuri 14, 28, 32 
Vijayanagar 216a. 

Vijaya-iim 296 
■Vikratnadiiyii Bona 247 
Vik>amaditya-Bali-lndra 247 
Vikramaditya I Calithya {Bdddmt) 2451., 
N 976, 302 

Vikfamaditya VI Galukya {KalydrA] llg, 
21Sn, 

Vikranjaditya Chandragupba II 252 
Vikramaditya Gopaladera 816 
Yikramamahendra I'-OS., IQiS., 112, 123, 
126, 336 

V:’ ; = ' ■■ . n-, 123, 335 

• • • 398 

Vtkramendr'ivarman I 97, 194ff., 112, 
323 d.. 126n., 1351., 398. 
VikraTTiendravarman II 121 n., 139 
Vilaiadarmao 210 
Vilavatti grant 4 2 
Vileipbttli 130 
Vinayaditya I 245 
Vindbya Mt 142, 243 
VindhyaSnkii 9;)n. 

■Vinhukada-CuUikulananda-Satakarni (I & 
III U2n., 155, leSn. 217fn,, 220ff., 
249ff 

Vinnar 305 
Vinnkonda 123 
Viraja 263 

'Vuako'-caYarman I7lff,, 201 
Ftrflkofo llOn., 388, 342 
Virakurca 158ff 

Virapurisadata, Vliapurnsadatta 10, 13, 
16, 20ff., 38, 165, 816, 3951. 

Virasena 887 
Vlrasiipba 238 

Virava’inan 169ff., 2011., 402 
Viripara 1861., 188 
Virupakha> Virupaksa 18 
Visa divya 128, 36i 
Visakbavarman 78 
Visatja 4-2, 96, 190. 192, 207, 268 
VUaija-pati 98, 98, 191 


Viann (God) 841., 206n. 

VIspudasa of Punndta 246 
Vianadasa, same as Radamba Visnu- 
iarmanl 2801., 295 

Viapagopa Kdilccyaha of Allahabad Pillar 
inscription 82b. , 1612,1615., 1772,, 
181 

Visnugopavarman 1 Yuvamahdrdfa 1692,, 
496, 2952 , 402 
VisnugQj avatman II 1722. 
V)8nui.'rha3vaniin 841., 94, 332 
Vijnuhara 206 

Visnukupda, Vipbukuda 112n, 
Visnukundin dy. 39, 972., I02n., 1062,, 
119, 121n., Iv3, 203n., 334, 384, 392 
Vispudarinan Garga 278 
Vispudirman, same as Garga (?) 298 
Viapudarman 402 

Vianuvatdhana I Kubja 1162., 121, 138 
30-2n , 3971 , 340 
Viapuvardbana III 399 
Vi^uuvatman I 180, 2161., 2681., 2671,, 
2721., 2822., 288 & n., 2902., 303, 316, 
318, 393, 387 

Viapuvaraian 11 2801 , 306 
Vi^ii 293 
Vieupa 278 
Vidvakaiman 249 
Vyagkraaena 241 
Vydptta Vdpata 42, 185, 191 


W 

Water Ordeal 3611. 

Y 

Yadava fa. 81n, 

Yajfia Kurukutsa 291 
Yajfia Vdtsyn 291 
Yaifiafinrtnan 211 
Yajfia Satakarni 3, 1432., 150, 16' 
243 

Yama (god) 196 
Yapanlya sect 264, 271, 297 
Yafioiartuan 278 
Yadovarman 118n. 

Yaudheya 19n. 

Yanoa 3231. , 

Yawna 26, 31, 32VS., Sife ,V1°' 
Yenna R. 139 , 26 to- 

Yona 3222. ’ 

Yuvardfa, Yuvamahd’ 

183, 185, 191, 254 
Yuvu 291 



